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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Lover or Justice asserts that the 
memoir of the late Francis Douce, esq., 
inserted in our Magazine for August, 
** contains some details of that gentle- 
man’s family and connexions, so much at 
variance with the truth, that it becomes 
an imperative duty upon one who knows 
their falsehood, to expose them. Mr. 
Douce’s father never settled at Town 
Malling, never built a house there, never 
enjoyed one: acre of land there. The 
writer states, that the conduct of his elder 
brother UPON THAT OCCASION (his father’s 
death), estranged him from part of his 
family; that he, Mr. Francis Douce, sus- 
pected it was owing to his brother’s 
influence with his father, that his own 
portion was so small; and that when he 
was asked whether the desire of founding 
a family might not have influenced his 
father, he said, ‘ No, I owed it to the 
misrepresentations of my brother, who 
used to say it was of no use to leave me 
money, for I should waste it in books.’ 
Here, see the miserable apology for plac- 
ing about 50,0002. in the pockets of the 
Rev. Mr. Goddard and Mr. Singer, (be- 
cause, as the writer of your article modestly 
asserts, he was ‘warmly attached to the first 
from his youth,’ and had lived in ‘ habits 
of intimate friendship’ with the last, 
‘for upwards of twenty years’) while, 
from the vast accumulation of wealth he 
was enabled to leave behind, there is an 
apportionment, among the eight surviving 
children of his two brothers, of the muni- 


ficent sum of 4000/. The brother thus 


traduced (who lived esteemed by all who 
knew him for his amiable manners, and 
the remembrance of whom is still warmly 
cherished by those who survive him) 
was the eldest son of his father; he 
formed a connexion with one of the two 
daughters and coheiresses of _Benjamin 
Hubble, esq., of Town Malling, a gentle- 
man possessing a considerable landed 
estate there ; which, in consideration of a 
corresponding settlement made by Mr. 
Douce’s father, became vested in Mr. 
Thomas Douce, and the issue of that mar- 
riage. Is this of unusual occurrence? is it 
very unnatural in a father to assist in 
promoting the interest of an eldest son by 
a competent settlement in exchange for 
the larger accession of fortune which 
Mr. Hubble bestowed upon his daughter ? 
was this arrangement kept a profound 
secret ftom Mr. Francis Douce, during 
the whole period of his lengthened 
life? was it inconsistent, was it unjust ? 
How dare, then, this writer to assert 


that Mr. Francis Douce discovered, to his 
‘ great surprise, that ‘ his elder brother 
had contrived to monopolize two-thirds 
of the paternal estate?’ how dare he in- 
sinuate that owing ‘ to the misrepresenta- 
tions’ of thiselder brother, he was deprived 
of a participation in the paternal fortune? 
how stands the case ?>——Mr. Francis 
Douce was a younger brother, and his 
father had several other children to pro- 
vide for beside his eldest son. Mr. 
Francis Douce received from his father, 
in money 3000/., the ground-rents in 
Grafton-street and elsewhere, worth from 
1500/7. to 20007. more, and he resigned 
to him his situation in the Six Clerks’ 
Office, from the emoluments of which the 
elder Mr. Douce had been enabled prin- 
cipally to amass the fortune he possessed ; 
in addition to which, by the death of a 
sister, he acquired to his own share 3000/7. 
more. Was this so contemptible a por- 
tion for a younger son? These are facts 
incontrovertible, and will prove, I trust, 
sufficient to destroy the gross delusion 
under which the readers of the article in 
your August number would otherwise 
remain.’’ 

P. 215. We are requested by the 
widow of the late Mr. J. T. Smith, to 
contradict the statement in the memoir of 
Mr. Douce, that ‘ Smith lived to ex- 
press his contrition for his conduct.’ The 
fact was, it was not Mr. Smith who had 
done any thing to be ashamed of. It is 
true that, a few days before he died, Mr. 
Smith said on his death-bed, that ‘ he 
forgave Mr. Douce for the injury he had 
done him and his family ;’ but no further 
intercourse took place between Mr. Douce 
and Mr. Smith. 

J. G. N. is desirous to be referred to 
a Pedigree of the Norman or Breton 
family of de Vitri; of whom one, named 
Andrew, married a grand-daughter of 
Roger Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Arundel; another, Alianor, was the 
wife of William Earl of Salisbury; and 
a third, another Andrew, was slain with 
William Longespé II. at Massoura, and 
appears to be the same person who mar- 
ried a daughter of Constance Duchess of 
Britany, and a half-sister to the unfor- 
tunate Prince Arthur. 

The extraordinary correspondence be- 
tween Father la Chaise and Jacob Spon, 
shall appear in our next number. 

A Correspondent begs the favour of 
any of our readers conversant with the 
fact, to inform uswhere a file of the Public 
Ledger newspaper for 1761 may be seen. 
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LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 
By Tuomas CAMPBELL. 2 vols, 1834. 


Autnoven Mr. Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Siddons had amply gratified any 
reasonable curiosity, with regard to the public life of that illustrious lady, 
yet we still think that an opening might have been found for a volume by 
Mr, Campbell, which would not have been ungratefully received. This 
volume should have been intended to afford us a nearer personal approach 
to one whom we had been only accustomed to see surrounded with adven- 
titious dignity, assuming a fictitious character, and separated from us by 
all the pomp and circumstance of dramatic exhibition. Mr. Campbell was 
for many years the intimate friend of the great and accomplished actress ; 
he was one of the few admitted to the privacy of her domestic life; a 
large body of her familiar letters and memorials was bequeathed to him ; 
he was acquainted with her family, and many other valued friends ; and 
we conceive that there would have been little difficulty, out of these ma- 
terials, assisted by the communications of their common acquaintance, to 
have formed a very interesting and graceful volume of biography. If this 
had been occasionally interspersed with observations and criticisms on 
Mrs. Siddons’s theatrical characters ; and if it had all been connected and 
harmonized with the elegance, and adorned with the refined and beautiful 
thoughts which Mr. Campbell’s readers have so much admired in his Lives 
of the Poets and other publications, we venture to have insured the 
perfect success of the work. We have had the pleasure of perusing most 
of the letters which were deposited in the Poet’s hands; we admired them 
as affording the most decisive and delightful characteristics of Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s pure and well-regulated mind ; we read with surprise and gladness 
the proofs of the perfect domestic simplicity of her manners ; her fond- 
ness for tranquillity and rural retirement ; her warm attachment to her 
friends ; her devoted love of her children and family, and her unobtrusive 
and unfeigned piety. Knowing as we did of the existence of these letters, 
estimating their value, and being persuaded that when entrusted to Mr. 
Campbell by their author, the legacy was intended to be at his free and 
full disposal—knowing too the charm of style and language which the 
Biographer can bring to the subjects of his choice—we formed an idea in 
our minds of a volume which should be 


Orns €& mddxos ddéiyndiBas, 


where the poetic nature of the subject would have called forth the kindred 
powers of the author of Gertrude ; where the remembrance of friendship, 
and the reverence of talent, would have excited all his faculties ; and where 
the fugitive impressions of Siddons’s majestic genius would have been 
fixed and transmitted to posterity through the graces of Mr. Campbell's 

n, while the virtues and gentle affections of her mind would have been 
known as they confidentially and spontaneously flowed through her own 
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unaffected language. That our ee ae has been deep we confess ; 
though we are still in hopes that Mr. Campbell will be induced not to 
withhold from us, under a prudent selection, if necessary, the considerable 
corfespondenée of the lamented Actress, which he possesses. We know 
that they will add nothing to the lustre of her talents ; but to those who 
have only seen Lady Macbeth, or Constance, or Isabella ; who have heard 
no language from those eloquent lips, but that of pcetic inspiration ; and 
who have never seen her but in the conflict of terrific passions, and in a 
translated dignity of garb and mien, who have gazed on the majesty of 
her natural beauty, and the elevation of her ideal grandeur, it would be 
like a delicious enchantment to behold onty Mrs, Sippons HERSELF ; to 
see her in the quiet luxury of her Westborne Cottage ; to watch her prat- 
tling to her babes, tending her vernal flowers, interesting herself deeply 
in the welfare of her friends, and performing gracefully and willingly all 
the common offices and duties of domestic life. Mr. Campbell, however, 
has taken a different road; and has given us her portrait in her public 
character, and theatrical dress, much in the manner which Mr. Boaden 
had previously executed. We have not the slightest wish to pursue the 
path of that minute and scrutinizing criticism, by which a contemporary 
journal has detected so many extraordinary errors and omissions in this 
unfortunate volume of Biography ; nor should we think it gratifying to our 
readers to give a dry detail of the successive events of Mrs. Siddons’s Life 
from these pages ;—ours shall be a task always more pleasing to us, that 
ef bringing forward, out of the mass of mistakes of fact, looseness of re- 
mark, and what we should not have expected, a verbose tumour of diction, 
and singular slovenliness and carelessness of style, which are too evident to 
escape even a common notice, some passages of brighter hue, in which the” 
justness of criticism, the soundness of observation, and elegance of expres- 
sion, are entitled to our approbation. And we also select a few of the 
anecdotes and circumstances connected with Mrs. Siddons’s public life, 
which were not previously known to us. The Life of Mrs. Siddons and of 
her scarcely less illustrious brother, will always form a most important 
part of the history of the modern Stage; and if in the present day ne 
may have found in some, and some only of his characters, a successor not 
unworthy of him, we may assert without any fear of contradiction, that 
all the august and splendid personages of dramatic creation who found in 
her their noble and perfect representatives, are at this time mutely wait- 
ing in expectation of a successor that has not yet appeared, to re-animate 
their faded forms, and kindle with the fire of eloquence the breath that 
has so long been silent. We may as well expect a Reynolds soon to re- 
appear in painting, or a Coleridge (alas! that we must now say so) in phi- 
losophy, as a Siddons in the realm of Tragedy. ‘They are too great pro- 
ductions of nature, and too richly composed, to be often repeated. Mr. 
Campbell says, she was Melpomene personified. If our readers can form 
a clearer notion of her eminence from this allusion, they are welcome to 
it. Certainly she appears to us never to have had a rival, in the whole 
history of the Stage, who could challenge a successful competition. 

. The extract we shall now make is from a contemporary critique on her 
first appearance at Drury-lane : 


“The great obstacle (Mr. Campbell appearance, the journal of that day says, 
says) to the early developement of her —‘On before us tottered, rather than 
powers, I have heard Mrs. Siddons de- walked, a very pretty, delicate, fragile 
clare, was fimidify. In describing her Jooking young creature, dressed in a most 
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unbecoming manner, in a faded salmon- 
coloured sack and coat, and uncertain 
whereabouts to fix either her eyes or her 
feet. She spoke’in a broken tremulous 
tone, and at the close of a sentence her 
words generally lapsed into a horrid whis- 
per, that was absolutely inaudible. After 
her first exit, the buzzing comment went 
round the pit generally. She certainly 
is very pretty; but then how awkward, 
and what a shocking dresser! Towards 
the famous trial scene, she became more 
collected, and delivered the great speech 
to Shylock with the most critical pro- 
priety, but still with a faintness of utter- 
ance which seemed the result rather of 
internal physical weakness, than of a de- 
ficiency of spirit and feeling. Altogether 
the impression made on the audience by 
this first effort, was of the most negative 
character. Mrs. Siddons repeated the 
character of Portia a few nights after- 
wards, but with no greater effect. This 
was in the year 1775, and in consequence 
of this unsuccessful debut, she was dis- 
missed by a letter from the prompter, 
and retired to the provincial theatres. 
There she remained applauded by the cri- 
tics at Bath, and receiving even the ap- 
probation of Henderson himself; when in 
consequence of her fame, which was every 
day increasing, in 1782 she was recalled 
to Drury-lane. Her memoranda at this 
time mention,—‘ On the 10th of October 
1782, I made my first new appearance at 
Drury-lane, with my own dear beautiful 
boy, then but eight years old, in South- 
erne’s tragedy of Isabella. This tragedy 
was judiciously recommended to me by 
my kind friend Mr. Sheridan, the father 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had 
seen me in that play at Bath. The inte- 
rest he took in my success was like that 
of a father ; for a whole fortnight before 
this (to me) memorable day, I suffered 
from nervous agitation more than can be 
imagined. No wonder! for my own fate, 
and that of my little family, hung upon it. 
T had quitted Bath, where all my efforts 
had been successful, and I feared lest a 
second failure in London might influence 
the public mind greatly to my prejudice, 
in the event of my return from Drury- 
lane, disgraced as I had formerly been. 
In due time I was summoned to the re- 
hearsal of Isabella. Who can imagine 
my terror! I feared to utter a sound 
above an audible whisper, but by degrees 
enthusiasm cheered me into a forgetful- 
ness of my fears, and I unconsciously 
threw out my voice, which failed not to 
be heard in the remotest part of the house, 
by a friend who kindly undertook to as- 
certain the happy circumstance. The 
countenances no less than tears, and 
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flattering encouragements of my ecompa- 
nions, emboldened me more and more ; 
and the second rehearsal was more effec- 
tive than the first. Mr. King, who was 
the manager, was loud in his applause. 
This second rehearsal took place on the 
8th of October, 1782, and on the even- 
ing of that day I was seized with a nerv- 
ous hoarseness which made me extremely 
wretched, for I dreaded being obliged to 
defer my appearance on the 10th, long- 
ing, as 1 most earnestly did, at least to 
know the worst. I went to bed, there- 
fore, in a state of dreadful suspense. 
Awaking the next morning, however, 
though out of a restless unrefreshing 
sleep, I found, upon speaking to my hus- 
band, that my voice was very much 
clearer. This of course was a great com- 
fort to me, and moreover the sun, which 
had been completely obscured for many 
days, shone brightly through my cur- 
tains. I hailed it, though tearfully, yet 
thankfully, as a happy omen; and even 
now I am not ashamed of this, as it may 
perhaps be called, childish superstition. 
On the morning of the 10th, my voice 
was most happily restored, and again the 
‘blessed sun shone brightly on me.’ On 
this eventful day, my father arrived to 
comfort me, and to be a witness of my 
trial. He accompanied me to my dress- 
ing-room at the theatre. There he left 
me; and I in one of what I call my des- 
perate tranquillities, which usually im- 
press me under terrific circumstances, 
there completed my dress, to the asto- 
nishment of my attendants, without ut- 
tering one word, though often sighing 
most profoundly. At length I was called 
to my fiery trial. I found my venerable 
father behind the scenes, little less agi- 
tated than myself. The awful conscious- 
ness that one is the sole object of atten- 
tion to that immense space, lined as it 
were with human intellect, from top to 
bottom, and all around, may perhaps be 
imagined, but can never be described, 
and by me can be never forgotten. Of 
the general effect of this night’s perform- 
ance I need not speak; it has already 
been publicly recorded. I reached my 
own quiet fireside. On retiring from the 
scene of reiterated shouts and plaudits,* 
I was half dead, and my joy and thank- 
fulness were of too solemn and over- 
powering a nature to admit of words, or 
even tears. My father, my husband, and 
myself sate down to a frugal meat sup- 





* “« G, Steevens was heard to say, in 
reference to the clamorous applause of 
my first night, ‘If Garrick could. hear 
this, it would turn him upon his face in 
his coffin.’’’ 
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per, in a silence uninterrupted, except 
by exclamations of gladness from Mr. 
Siddons. My father enjoyed his refresh- 
ments, but occasionally stopped short, and 
laying down his knife and fork, lifting up 
his venerable face, and throwing back his 
silver hair, gave way to tears of happi- 
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and I worn out with continually broken 
rest, and laborious exertion, after an 
hour’s retrospection (who can conceive 
the intenseness of that reverie ?) fell into 
a sweet and profound sleep, which lasted 
to the middle of the next day. I arose 
alert in mind and body.”’ 


ness. We soon parted for the night ; 


The simplicity and feeling of the above passage has much delighted us ; 
the calm quiet dignity of Mrs. Siddons's joy, is all her own. About this 
time she sate for her portrait to Mr. Hamilton, in Isabella. One day, 
after her sitting, Mr. Hamilton and his wife were bidding good morning 
to the great actress, and accompanying her down stairs, when they 
pointed out to her her own resemblance to an antique sculpture of Ariadne, 
that stood on the staircase. Mrs. Siddons was taken by surprise, and her 
honesty was here a traitor to her vanity. She clasped her hands in 
delight, and said ‘ Yes, it is very'—but immediately recollecting herself, 





before she got out the word like, substituted the word beautiful. 
so very beautiful, that you must be flattering me.’ 


‘It is 
She then sate down 


on the staircase to contemplate the sculpture, frequently exclaiming, ‘ It 


is so very beautiful that you must be flattering me.’ 


She departed, how- 


ever, evidently well pleased to believe in the likeness. 
Every thing that is connected with so noble and masterly a production, 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds’s picture of Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic Muse, 


cannot fail of interest. 


The melancholy grandeur of the attitude, the 


majesty of the countenance and figure, independent of the magic power 


of the colouring, has claimed the admiration of all. 


‘As much of my time as could be 
now stolen from imperative affairs, was 
employed in sitting for various pictures. 
I had frequently the honour of dining 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds in Leicester 
Square. At his house were assembled 
all the good, the wise, the talented, the 
rank and fashion of the age. About this 
time he produced his picture of me, in 
the character of the Tragic Muse. In 
justice to his genius, I cannot but re- 
mark his instantaneous decision of the 
attitude and expression of the picture; 
it was in fact decided within the twinkling 
of an eye. When I attended him for the 
first sitting, after more gratifying enco- 
miums than I can now repeat, he took 
me by the hand, saying, ‘ Ascend your 
undisputed throne, and graciously be- 
stow on me some good idea of the Tragic 
Muse.’ I walked up the steps, and in- 
stantly seated myself in the attitude in 
which the Tragic Muse now appears. This 
idea satisfied him so well, that without 
one moment’s hesitation he determined 
not to alter it. When I attended him 
for the last sitting, he seemed to be 
afraid of touching the picture, and after 
pausingly contemplating his work, he 
said, ‘ No, I will merely add a little more 
more colour to the face.’ I then begged 


Mrs. Siddons says, 


him to pardon my presumption in hoping 
that he would not heighten that tone of 
complexion so deeply accordant with the 
chilly and concentrated musings of pale 
melancholy. He most graciously com- 
plied with my petition, and some time 
afterwards, when he invited me to go and 
see the picture finished and in the frame, 
he did me the honour to thank me for 
persuading him to pause from heighten- 
ing the colour, being now powerfully con- 
vinced that it would have impaired the 
effect ; adding that he had been inex- 
pressively gratified by observing many 
persons strongly affected in contemplat- 
ing this favorite effort of his pencil. I 
was delighted when he assured me that 
he was certain that the colours would re- 
main unfaded as long as the canvas would 
keep them together, which unhappily has 
not been the case with all his works. 
He gallantly added with his own bene- 
volent smile—‘ and to confirm my opinion, 
here is my name, for I have resolved to 
go down to posterity on the hem of your 
garment.’ Sir Joshua often honoured me 
by his presence at the theatre. He ap- 
proved very much of my costumes, and 
of my hair without powder, which at that 
time was used in great profusion with a 
reddish brown tint, and a great quantity of 
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pomatum, which well kneaded together, 
modelled the fair ladies’ tresses into large 
locks like demi-cannon. My locks were 
generally braided into small compass, 
so as to ascertain the size and shape of 
my head, which to a painter’s eye was of 
course an agreeable departure from the 
mode. My short waist too was thin, a 
pleasing contrast to the long stiff stays 
and hoop petticoats, which were then the 
fashion even on the stage, and it obtained 
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his unqualified approbation. He always 
sate in the orchestra, and in that place 
were to be seen, Oh, glorious constella- 
tion! Burke, Sheridan, Gibbon, Windham! 
and, though last not least, the illustrious 
Fox, of whom it was frequently said, 
that iron tears were drawn down: Pluto’s 
gloomy cheeks. And these great men 
would often visit me in my dressing- 
room, after the play, to make their bow, 
and honour me with their applauses.’’ 


We must find room for one more anecdote, illustrative of the “ nil 
admirari” of our northern neighbours, when our accomplished actress 
first graced the boards of the Edinburgh Theatre : 


“¢ On the first night of my appearance, 
(she writes) I must own I was surprised, 
and alittle mortified, at that profound 
silence which was a contrast to the bursts 
of applause I had been accustomed to 
hear in London. No! not a hand moved 
till the end of the scene, but then indeed 
I was most amply remunerated. Yet 
while I admire the fine taste and judg- 
ment of this conduct on the part of the 
audience, I am free to confess that it 
renders the task of an actor almost too 
laborious, because customary interrup- 
tions are not only gratifying and cheering, 
but they are really necessary in order to 
give one breath and voice to carry one on 
through some violent exertions, though 
after all it must be owned that silence is 
the most flattering applause an actor can 
receive.”’ 

‘“‘How much more pleasantly,’’ (says 
Mr. Campbell,) ‘‘ people tell their his- 
tory in social converse than in formal 
writing. I remember Mrs. Siddons des- 
cribing to me the same scene of her pro- 
bation on the Edinburgh boards with no 
small humour. The grave attention of 


my Scottish countrymen, and their canny 
reservation of praise, till they were sure 
she deserved it, she said, had well-nigh 
worn out her patience. She had been 
used to speak to animated things; but 
she now felt as if she had been speaking 
to stones. Successive flashes of the elo- 
cution that had always been sure to elec- 
trify the south, fell in vain on these 
northern flints. At last, as I well re- 
member, she told me she coiled up her 
powers to the most emphatic possible 
utterance of one passage, having pre- 
viously vowed in her heart that if this 
could not touch the Scotch, she would 
never again cross the ‘Tweed. When it 
was finished, she paused to look to the 
audience; the deep silence was broken 
only by a single voice exclaiming, ‘ That’s 
no bad.’ This ludicrous parsimony of 
praise convulsed the Edinburgh audience 
with laughter ; but the laugh was followed 
by such thunders of applause, that amidst 
her stunned and nervous agitation, she 
was not without fears of the galleries 
coming down,” 


We pass over some momentous and dangerous scenes of our heroine’s 
life, when she was near burnt to death as Hermione, and put in damp 
sheets as Desdemona, to bring her under the same noble and hospitable 


roof that sheltered the poet Mason, 


court’s seat, she (Mrs. Siddons) says, 


‘* When I was on my usual visit to 
this beautiful place, I have often walked 
arm in arm with the author of Caractacus 
and the amiable Whitehead. The former 
of these gentlemen (Mason), before I 
made his acquaintance, had conceived an 
inveterate dislike to me; he was a great 
humourist, but with all his oddities a 
benevolent man. He was petted and 
coaxed by Lord Harcourt, and by all the 
visitors indeed, like a spoilt child. He 
hated me, because he could not bear that 


Speaking of her friend Lady Har- 


I should be even compared with his de- 
parted friend and favourite Mrs. Pritchard, 
and was so annoyed at the sound of my 
name, that, in order playfully to humour 
his prejudice, they sunk it, and always 
in his hearing called me the lady. I 
arrived there at tea-time, and found him 
looking very sulky indeed, wrapt up in 
his Spanish cloak, which he called being 
out of humour. We happened somehow 
to be near each other at supper; I found 
his ice beginning to thaw, and the next 
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morning to the amazement of the whole 
party, we were detected practising a duet 
in the drawing-room. From that time 
forth I had the honor of being in his 
good graces for the too. short period of 
his pious and valuable existence. When 
I arrived at his own habitation on a visit 
for a few days, they told me he was ab- 
sent, but would soon return. In the 
mean time, Mr. Siddons and I strolled to 
see him; and when we entered we saw the 
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venerable man, the almost adored parish 
priest, in the organ-loft teaching the chil- 
dren some music for the next Sunday. 
We left him undisturbed in his pious oc- 
cupation, and returned to his house, 
where he soon received us with heartfelt 
cordiality. He spoke broad Yorkshire, 
and good naturedly allowed us to accuse 
him of affectation in so doing ; though I 
believe he was only affecting what was so 
natural to him that he could not avoid it.”’ 





Perhaps it may be now as well to drop the curtain before the brilliant 
personifications of this unequalled actress ; to leave her in her career of 
well-earned fame, acting Queen Katherine, Lady Macbeth, Isabella, Lady 
Randolph, and Volumnia, to applauding and crowded houses—to beating 
hearts, and tear-besprinkled cheeks ; and indulge those who did not per- 
sonally know her, with ‘ the language of her heart.’ Neither the friend- 
ship of the great, nor the flattery of the little, nor the applauses of the 
world, nor the habit of assuming fictitious passion, nor the distractions, 
cares, and labours of an arduous profession, ever for one moment deadened 
the strength of her natural feelings, or repressed the warm emotions of 
her dutiful and affectionate heart. When she was in Ireland, one of her 
daughters was reported to be dangerously ill:—and thus a mother’s 





anxiety is expressed— 


Cork, March 21, 1803. 
My dear Friend, 

How shall I sufficiently thank you for 
all your kindness to me. You know my 
heart, and I may spare my words, for, 
God knows, my mind is in so distracted 
a state that I can hardly write or speak 
rationally. Oh! why did not Mr. Sid- 
dons tell me when she was first taken so 
ill! I should then have got clear of this 
engagement ; and what a world of wretch- 
edness and anxiety would have been 
spared to me! And yet, good God! how 
‘should I have crossed the sea? For a 
fortnight past, it has been so dangerous 
that nothing but wherries have ventured 
to the Holyhead; but yet, I think I 
should have put myself into one of them, 
if I could have known that my poor dear 
girl was ill. Oh! tell me all about her. 
Iam almost broken-hearted, though the 
last accounts tell me that she has been 
mending for several days. Has she 
wished for me? but I know, I feel that 
-she has. The dear creature used to think 
‘it weakness in me, when I told her of 
the possibility of what might be endured 


from illness, when that tremendous ele- 
ment divides one from one’s family. 
Would to God I were at her bed-side! 
It would be easy for me then to suffer with 
resignation what I cannot now support 
with any fortitude. If any thing could 
relieve the misery I feel, it would be that 
my dear and inestimable friend Sir Lucas 
Pepys had her under his care. Pray tell ° 
him this, and ask him to write me a 
word of comfort. Will you believe that 
I must play to-night; O! can you 
imagine any wretchedness like it, in this 
terrible state of mind? For a moment I 
comfort myself in reflecting on the 
strength of the dear creature’s constitu- 
tion, which has so often rallied, to the 
astonishment of us all, under similar 
serious attacks. Then again when I 
think of the frail tenure of human ex- 
istence, my heart fails and sinks into 
dejection. God bless you! The suspense 
that distance puts me in, you may ima- 
gine, but it cannot be described. 
Adieu! your ever affectionate, 
S. S. 


How better can we conclude the whole retrospect of this lady's life, 
than by transferring to our pages the character given of her, by her great 
contemporary, who has lately been lost to the stage, in the prime of his 
faculties and acquirements,—we mean Mr. Young. 


*¢ I look back,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to those 
-periods during which I had the good 
1 


fortune to act with her, as the happiest 
of my professional recollections. She 
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was the most lofty-minded actress I ever 
beheld; whatever she touched, she en- 
nobled. She never sought by unworthy 
means to entrap her audience; she dis- 
dained to apply any of the petty re- 
sources of trickish minds, in order to 
startle or surprise her hearers. There 
was no habitual abruptness, no harshness 
about her; you never caught her slum- 
bering through some scenes, in order to 
produce by contrast an exaggerated effect 
in others. She neglected nothing.- From 
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cording to theatric parlance, ‘in the 
character.’ The spectator was always 
carried along with her, ‘ wept when she 
wept, smiled when she smiled, and each 
emotion of her breast became in turn his 
own.’ There were no pauses protracted 
till they became unintelligible ; what was 
passing in her mind, was read in her 
changing countenance. Each character 
became, in her changing mind, a perfect 
picture, in which, through all the changes 
of a passion, a harmony was perceived.” 





the first moment to the last, she was, ac- 


“ Mrs. Siddons had a moderate talent for versification,” says the Author 
of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope ;”’ and the following lines will we think some- 
thing more than support such a modified praise. 


LINES, 


** Say, what’s the brightest wreath of fame 
But cankered buds that opening close ; 
Ah! what the world’s most pleasing dream 
But broken fragments of repose? 


Lead me where Peace with steady hand 
The mingled cup of life shal] hold, 
Where Time shall smoothly pour his sand, 
And Wisdom turn that sand to gold. 
Then haply at Religion’s shrine 
This weary heart its load shall lay ; 
Each wish my fatal love resign, 
And passion melt in tears away. 


Of Mr. Campbell himself, we would speak with the respect which we feel 
to a son of genius ; yet we cannot but think, that he has not undertaken 
his labour of love with the zeal we should have expected, or pursued it 
with the carefulness and accuracy which were due to the importance of 
the subject. His mistakes, as we have already said, have been returned to 
him with no unsparing hand, and we wish not to dwell upon errors which 
may be detached from the general body of the work, and hereafter cor- 
rected. We more blame the unbecoming levity of language, unsuitable to 
the character of the work and of the writer. His expression—‘ the lies 
of the stoics’ might do very well in a pamphlet of Swift’s, or in a page 
of Rabelais, but is not appropriately used in a book which is not pro- 
fessedly satirical pr burlesque. Again, a looseness and vagueness of 
assertion is often discernible, as when he says, “ Garrick was fond of 
imitating the gobbling of a turkey-cock!”” Now we suppose this to be 
founded on Cumberland’s story, which mentions no fondness of that great 
actor for such low and ludicrous mimicry ; but only that he was once 
detected amusing a black servant boy in that manner. This. manner of 
assertion is much to be deprecated, as leading to greater errors than 
might at first sight appear deducible from it. 

We shall overpass the wild Breconian dreams, and the very ill-judged 
apology for the theatre, (the objectionable part of which we hope to see 
instantly expunged ; for if not, it will leave a fatal blot on what should 
be dearer to Mr. Campbell than his fame), and we shall enter into no 
disquisitions on the chastity of Mrs. Bracegirdle, or on “ the diamond of 
Mrs. Porter, encrusted with—indolerice ;” nor can we participate with 
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much interest in the parallel between Mrs. Siddons and Queen Katharine, 
though written after the most approved manner of Plutarch ; or put in a 
word as to the important dispute carried on by the great Actress and the 
Poet, and Mrs. Jameson, as to whether Lady Macbeth had blue eyes and 
blonde hair, and might have been a religious woman, if it had so pleased 
Providence. These things we omit to mention, as well as ‘ Laocoon 
perishing between double stings,’ and such well-chosen and select lan- 
guage, as ‘the people of Edinburgh badgering the histrions,’ or ‘ La Harpe 
lets out,’ or ‘the Englishmen grew as fierce as an old bull,’ ‘a potent 
drama,’ ‘a solid dunce,’ ‘ a dolorous author ;’ nor shall we say any thing of 
the taste that calls Lady Macbeth ‘a splendid Titaness, the sister of 
Milton’s Lucifer,’ or of the propriety of the reflection, ‘ How fleeting is 
human life!’ applied as it is, not to a friendship of Mr. Campbell’s that 
has vanished from him, but to his friend Mr. George Siddons, whom he 
knew thirty-five years since, and who now enjoys with Mr. Campbell a 
wealthy and honourable old age. We think but few friendships of such 
standing, more lasting, or more substantial, or less fleeting ! Mr. Campbell 
not only being a poet, but having shown a very refined and elegant vein 
of criticism in his various works, it would naturally be expected to flow 
freely and luxuriously through such congenial matter as the poetry and 
fortunes of the stage. Accordingly in vol. I. we find a criticism on 
Southerne’s Isabella, accompanied with the following observations on the 
fatalism of the antient drama. 

“On the contrary, the action advances with a beguiling rapidity, and 
the deeply affecting story has an air of fatalism, that always reminds me 
of the Greek stage. Perhaps in all powerful tragedies, this air is to be 
traced. It is a cold dramatic atchievement to shew us only the ordinary 
and necessary connexion between the passions and misfortunes of our 
species. The poetic invention that affects us to the deepest degree, is 
that which teaches us by what surprising coincidences the passions of the 
bad may work more misery than even they themselves intend ; and how 
the shafts of cruelty may strike the innocent with more than natural force, 
coming like arrows impelled by the wind.” . 

This is well expressed, and to a certain extent correct ; but the subject 
opens on a field of inquiry too ample to be thus briefly dismissed. At 
p- 176 we meet with some judicious reflections on Rowe's Fair Penitent ; 
and at p. 199 on Isabella in Measure for Measure. 


In vol II. p. 6. in his observations on Macbeth, Mr. Campbell has this 
following passage. 





‘¢T regard the tragedy of Macbeth, as 
the greatest treasure of our dramatic lite- 
rature. We may look as Britons on 
Greek sculpture, and Italian paintings, 
with a humble consciousness that our 
native art has never reached its perfec- 
tion; but in the drama we can confront 
#Eschylus himself with Shakspeare. And 
of all modern theatres, ours alone can 
compete with the Greek, in the unbor- 
rowed nativeness and sublimity of its 
superstition. In the grandeur of tragedy, 
Macbeth has no parallel, till we go back 
to the Prometheus, and the Furies of the 
Attic stage. I could even produce, if it 
were not going too far from my subject, 


innumerable instances of striking simi- 
larity between the metaphorical mintage 
of Shakspeare’s and Aischylus’s style; a 
similarity, both in beauty and the fault 
of excess, that, unless the contrary had 
been proved, would lead me to suspect 
our great dramatist to have been a stu- 
dious Greek scholar: but their resem- 
blance arose only from the consanguinity 
of nature. In one respect, the tragedy 
of Macbeth always reminds me of /Eschy- 
lus’s poetry. It has scenes and concep- 
tions absolutely too bold for representa- 
tion. What stage would do justice to 


Eschylus, when the Titan Prometheus 
makes his appeal to the elements; and 
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when the hammer is heard in the Scythian Furies? I wish to imagine these scenes. 
Desert, that rivets his chains; or when I should be sorry to see the acting of 
the ghost of Clytemnestra rushes into them attempted.” 

Apollo’s temple, and rouses the fiery 


At p. 95, is an argument on improbabilities in the drama in good and 
bad plays, as to which, the truth to us seems to be closer at hand, than 
the critic reaches for it. We agree with him in the conclusion he draws 
at p. 186, that the ghost of Banquo ought to appear; but we differ from Mr. 
Campbell, insomuch as we think the Stranger to be both immoral, and 
insufferably dull; contrary to nature and good sense, and good feeling 
throughout. As far as Miss Baillie’s play of De Montfort is concerned, 
it failed from defect of rapidity of transition, and change of incident ; the 
attention of the general audience was wearied by the repetition of ex- 
pressions of hatred, to their minds most unnaturally and improperly 
nourished, and dwelt upon to satiety; while the beauty of the imagery, 
and the elegance of the poetry, which delights the scholar in the perusal, 
was but inadequately felt by them in whose hands the fate of the drama 
is placed ; and who are not bad practical judges of what “ moving inci- 
dents ” are required constantly to supply the restless and craving imagina- 
tion of the spectator. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. V. 


THE fourth division of the works published by the late Record Commission, com- 
prehends the actual Records sent forth into the world under their direction. We 
shall notice them in the order of their antiquity, commencing with the Records sup- 
plementary to Domesday-book, and at the same time recurring to the Introduction to 
Domesday by Sir Henry Ellis, the consideration of which was properly postponed 
until this occasion, at the time we mentioned the Indexes with which it is bound up. 
(Gent. Mag. New Series, I. 510.) 


Libri Censualis, vocati Domesday Book, additamenta ; ex Codic. Antiquiss. fol. 1816. 

Although the transfer of the throne to William of Normandy was accomplished by 
means of a great Revolution, his management and disposition of the demesne lands 
and ancient territorial revenues of the Crown, lead us to infer, that he wished it to 
be thought, that ‘not Amurath to Amurath’ had succeeded, but that the diadem had 
merely passed from the brow of one legitimate monarch to that of an equally legiti- 
mate successor. In this spirit, he professed to respect the local customs and per- 
sonal privileges of the people, and that not merely in the management of the Royal 
Estates, but also in his grants to his companions inarms. The Norman Baron merely 
stepped into the place of the Saxon Thane, and was equally bound to respect the 
franchises of the humble tenants of the soil. The Socman, if previously entitled, 
according to the language of Domesday, ire cum terra quo volebat, that is, to part 
with his land, or place himself under the protection of any Lord he pleased (Ellis’s 
Introd. I. 70. n.), might, as freely as before the Conquest, transfer his services to 
another patron, and no longer render his conswetudines, or customary returns, to one 
by whom protection was either tardily afforded, or altogether withheld. The Bordar, 
if bound to give his Lord the labour of only one day out of every seven, continued to 
be secure in his voluntary occupations during the remainder of the week. The 
Milites, or Soldarii, who were retained-to do military service for unwarlike ecclesias- 
tics, or home-loving burghers, were protected in the possession of the lands allotted 
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to them, and the lodgings in the Lord’s vill assigned to. them, for their maintenance. 

and residence in time of peace. Custom, at all times the life of the English common 
law, was acknowledged to be the rule of right ; and, however much its free course 
might be interfered with in times of public disorder, or by powerful oppressors, it 
was still declared to be the principle of government, and whatever privilege it had 
previously guaranteed, was entitled to be held in respect. The truth of this is 
strikingly exemplified in many parts of Domesday, and especially in the instance of 
a transaction of public importance, and which affected the revenue of the Sovereign 
himself ; we allude to the ratification of the old exemptions from the payment of 
Danegeld. This land tax had been remitted by Edward the Confessor, but was re- 
imposed by William the Conqueror; in such manner, however, that itby no means be- 
came a new tax, but merely a revival of the old imposition, and all lands or persons, 
who by custom, or by agreement with previous monarchs, were originally free from 
the payment, were confirmed in their exemption by Domesday. In such a state of 
society, the uses of Domesday, which exhibited the condition of England under the 
old dynasty, as well as at the time of the survey, were manifold, and might have been 
enlarged upon in the Introduction. Upon this subject Sir Henry Ellis writes thus, ‘ By 
the completion of this Survey, the King acquired an exact knowledge of the posses- 
sions of the Crown. It afforded him the names of the landholders ; it furnished him 
with the means of ascertaining the military strength of the country ; and it pointed out 
the possibility of increasing the revenue in some cases, and of lessening the demands 
of the Tax Collectors in others. It was moreover a Register of Appeal for those 
whose titles to their property might be disputed.’—(Introd. I. 343.) 

Several authors of reputation have endeavoured to connect the Domesday Survey 
with the conversion of all the lands of the kingdom into feudal tenures. Sir Henry 
Ellis quotes their opinions, without himself offering any thing upon the subject. For 
our own parts we think that, although, if such a conversion took place, which upon 
the authority of the Saxon Chronicle (Ingram, p. 290), we believe to have been the 
case, the Domesday Survey might be used upon the occasion, yet such a purpose 
might have been answered without the trouble and expense of so minute an inquiry. 
It would be extremely difficult to shew that the Survey was entered upon with a view 
to any single object; if it were so, that object was in all probability rather fiscal than 
legal. This would account for the frequent omission of lands which were ‘a geldo 
quiete,’ and consequently made no payment to the revenue ; for the minute state- 
ments of small rents payable to the Crown; and for the circumstance that the inquiry 
seems to have emanated immediately from those who had the management of the 
King’s revenue ; that the returns of the inquiring Commissioners were lodged with 
them; that Domesday was compiled by them—and that it was, and still is, preserved 
at the Exchequer. ONG 

The most valuable account of the origin of Domesday is to be found in the con- 
temporaneous Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and as Sir Henry Ellis has inserted it merely 
in Gibson’s Latin version, we shall lay it before our readers in a translation as nearly 
literal as we can make it. ‘A.D. 1085. After this the King had a great meeting, 
and very deep speech, with his witan, about this land, how it was occupied, and by 
what men. Then he sent his men over all England, into every shire, and bade them 
find out how many hundred hides were in the shire, and what land the King himself 
had, and what stock upon the land, and what returns he ought to have of the shire, 
for the twelve month. Also, he bade them write how much land his Archbishops had, 
and his diocesan Bishops, and his Abbats, and his Earls, and—though I am long in 
the telling—what, or how much each man had, who was dweller on lands in England, 
in land or in stock, and how much money it was worth. So very narrowly he bade 
them spy it out, that there was not a‘ single hide, nor a yard-land, nor further (it is 
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shame to tell, but he thought it no shame to do); an ox, nor a cow, nor a swine, was 
there left, that was not set down in his writing, and all the writings were brought to 
him afterwards.’ This interesting passage is not more distinguished by the minute 
accuracy of its delineation, than by its genuine Saxon feeling ;—a valuable peculiarity 
which pervades the admirable historical authority from which it is derived. We 
here see not merely the manner in which the Survey was conducted, but how.the 


free spirit of the people revolted against the minuteness of its inquiries, and its ex- 


tension to property of a character so fluctuating and unimportant as to be thought 
beneath the dignity of an historian even to enumerate. Domesday itself affords in-. 
dications of this feeling, in the several instances which itrecords of the refusal of the 
occupiers of lands to attend the Commissioners, or give them any information. (Ellis, 
Introd. I. 31.) Some historians who have dwelt upon this subject, have represented 
the Survey as having been altogether oppressive and tyrannical. The authority of the 
Saxon Chronicle cannot, however, we apprehend, be extended beyond an objection to 
the meanness of its inquisitorial character. The enumeration of live stock is prin- 
cipally confined to the second volume, containing the counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk. If it formed an item of inquiry throughout the rest of the kingdom, 
which it probably did, it must have been omitted when the first volume of the Survey. 
was composed out of the returns, provided the first volume now in existence is really 
the volume compiled at that time. As to the general character of the inquiry, there 
seems no reason whatever to impeach its fairness; indeed, Sir Henry Ellis has selected 
several instances of equitable interference on the part of the Commissioners, 
and of the restoration of property to its rightful owners by their means. (In- 
trod. I, 31—32). 

The Commissioners by whom the Survey was taken, are termed in Domesday itself 
* Legati Regis,’ and by other authorities, ‘ Barones Regis,’ ‘ Principes Regis,’ and. 
‘ Justiciarii Regis.’ (Madox, Hist. Exch. I. 141). The only known enumeration of 
them is to be found in Heming’s Chartulary, where those who took the account of 
the possessions of the Church of St. Mary, Worcester, are stated to have been, 
Remigius, Bishop of Lincoln, Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, Henry de Ferers, 
and Adam the brother of Eudo the King’s Dapifer, or steward. It seems probable 
that there were many sets of Commissioners, and that these acted for some of the 
Midland counties. 

The ‘ Inguisitio Eliensis,’ one of the documents published in the volume of the 
Domesday Additamenta, furnishes the following statement of the nature of the In- 
quisition held before the Commissioners respecting the property of the Monastery of 
Ely, which may be presumed to accord in its general character with the inquisitions 
held throughout the country. ‘Here follows the Inquisition of Lands. In what 
manner the King’s Barons inquired; that is to say, by the oath of the Sheriff of the 
Shire, and of all the Barons, and the Foreigners, and of the whole hundred, of the 
Priest, of the Bailiff, and of six villagers of every Vill. Afterwards, what is the name 
of the mansio, who held it in the time of King Edward, who now holds it, how many 
hides, how many carucates in demesne, how many men, how many villani, how 
many cottarii, how many servi, how many free men, how many socmanni, how much 
wood, how much meadow, how much pasture, how many mills, how many fisheries, 
how much has been added, or taken away, how much it was then worth, and how 
much now; how much every free man or socman there had or hath. All this at three 
several times, that is to say, in the time of King Edward, and when King William 
granted it, and what it is now ; and if its value might be increased.’ When the In- 
quisition was held, it would seem that all occupiers of lands were called upon to 
appear before the Commissioners. We have before remarked that some persons re- 
fused to attend; in which case the Commissioners obtained the best account they 
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could without them ; others appear not merely to have attended willingly, but to have 
gone unnecessarily into the state of their titles, producing their charters, and giving 
much more information than was required. To this latter class of persons we are 
indebted for some of the most interesting passages in Domesday, those, namely, 
which refer to purchases, mortgages, prices paid for lands, and other similar particu- 
lars. On the other hand, many of the Charters produced to the Commissioners are 
thought to have been fabricated for the occasion, and most of the forged documents 
of this description at present in existence, are attributed to the anxiety of the Eccle- 
siastics to make their titles appear valid upon the Domesday Inquiry. This anxiety 
often hurried them into egregious blunders; but the Commissioners were probably not 
deeply enough read in Saxon antiquities, to be able to discover them. 

The particulars elicited by the inquiry were reduced into writing, in the form of a 
return ; and, in the phrase of the Saxon Chronicle, ‘ all the writings were brought to 
the King’ at Winchester, where his Exchequer or Treasure-house was then held. 
They were there methodised and transcribed into one general survey. In this shape 
Domesday still exists, comprised in two volumes, one a large folio, the other a 
quarto; the larger volume containing thirty-one counties, the smaller only three ; the 
larger volume written in double columns, the smaller in single columns; the smaller 
containing the returns of live stock, the larger omitting them, and with various other 
differences, not only in form, but in substance ;—differences which are not sufficiently 
pointed out in Sir H. Ellis’s Introduction, and which form an almost unnoticed and 
very curious subject of inquiry. In the present state of our Record Offices, the 
subject cannot be very well taken up except by some Record Officer, who has constant 
and free access to the books themselves; but at some future time we shall not be sur- 
prised to learn, that a minute comparison of the two volumes furnishes reason to be- 
lieve, that the smaller volume alone is part of the original Domeday. 

Two of the documents contained in the volume of Domesday Additamenta, that is, 
the Exeter Domesday, and the Ely Inquisition, are thought to have been copied from 
the original returns of the Commissioners. The Exeter Domesday exists in MS. 
amongst the muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral. It comprises 
the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, all written upon 
vellum, by several copiers, in a small folio volume ; and, besides a description of these 
counties, differing only in various minute particulars from that in Domesday, it con- 
tains ‘ Inquisitiones Geldi,’ the Inquisitions of the taxation of the Hundreds in the 
counties enumerated in the book, that of Wiltshire being inserted thrice, the copies 
varying from each other in some trifling matters. It also contains abstracts or sum- 
maries of the lands of Glastonbury Abbey, and those of Ralph de Mortuo Mari and 
several other tenants in capite. The differences between the description of lands in the 
Exeter Domesday, and in that of the Exchequer, are to be found chiefly in the names 
of persons and places, in the frequent omission from the latter of the names of the 
tenants in King Edward’s time, and the general omission of the returns of live stock. 
‘The Ely Inquisition ’ contains transcripts of parts of the returns for the county of 
Cambridge. Manuscripts of it are preserved in a register of the monastery of Ely, 
now in the Cotton MSS. (Tiberius, A. vi.) and in the Ely Chartulary in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The part published by the Commissioners comprises the Inquisi- 
tion which we have before quoted, and the portion of this manuscript relating to the 
possessions of the Church of Ely. The second portion, entitled ‘ Inguisitio de terris 
quas laici tenuerunt in Grantebriggescyra,’ was omitted to be published for reasons 
which do not appear. It seems equally worthy of attention with the Ely portion. The 
introduction to the Domesday Additamenta states that ‘ in point of form, arrangement, 
contents, peculiarities, redundancies of entry and diction, the Inquisitio Eliensis very 
much resembles the Exeter Survey. It contains the same enumeration of live stock ; 
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and, beside the lands actually held by the monastery, it formally details the state of those 
which were granted out as thainlands as well as of those of which the abbat had the 
soke only.’ This manuscript seems to have been first noticed by Selden, who pub- 
lished extracts from it, comprising the Inquisition and the names of the jurors, in the 
preface to his edition of Eadmer (Lond. fol. 1623, pref. p. xv.) 

‘The Winton Domesday,’ which is the third record published in the volume now 
under consideration, is preserved in the library of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don. It consists of two distinct parts, or Surveys of Winchester, taken at two dif- 
ferent periods; the one in the reign of Henry I. and between the years 1107 and 
1128 ; the other in the reign of Stephen and A.D. 1148. The first is entitled ‘A 
Book. of the King’s Lands in Winton rendering Landgable and Burgage as they were 
accustomed to render the same in the time of King Edward ;’ and its history is de- 
tailed in a prefatory paragraph to the following effect : 

‘« King Henry wishing to know what King Edward in any way held in Winchester, 
as of his own demesne, ordered this Inquisition to be taken upon the oaths of his 
burgesses. This Inquisition was therefore taken upon the oath of eighty-six of the 
superior burgesses of Winton, in the presence of William the Bishop, and Herbert 


the Chamberlain, and Ralph Basset, and Geoffrey Ridel, and William de Pon- 
tearchar.’’ 


This record contains a minute description of the city, with an enumeration of its 
principal streets, its palaces, mints, almshouses, and religious establishments, besides 
many particulars as to house-rent, public burthens, &c. The second Survey is said 
to have been taken by direction of Henry the Bishop, that is, Henry de Blois, Cardi- 
nal Abbat of Glastonbury, and brother to the King. It is entitled, ‘ An Inquisition 
of lands in Winton, of every tenant, and how much he holds, and of whom they are 
held, and what rent is paid therefore.’ It has the same peculiarities as the other re- 
cord, but is additionally interesting, as exhibiting the changes which had taken place 
in the short period which intervened between the two surveys. 

‘ The Boldon Book’ concludes the volume of Records supplementary to Domesday. 
This valuable record consists of a survey of the Bishopric of Durham, made in the 
year 1183 by Hugh Pudsey, nephew to King Stephen. The original is not known to 
be in existence, but its place is supplied by three ancient copies, one in the Bishop’s 
Auditor’s office, Durham ; another in the library of the Dean and Chapter of that 
Cathedral, and the third and most valuable copy, amongst the Laud MSS. at Ox- 
ford. From this latter copy, which is entitled, ‘ An Inquisition of the Customs and 
Rents of the whole Bishopric of Durham, made by Bishop Hugh, anno 1183,’ the 
publication of the Record Commissioners was taken. This volume is entitled 
‘ Boldon Buke,’ or ‘ Book,’ in all the three copies, the origin of which name is thus 
explained by Sir H. Ellis : 


‘It probably had its name from Boldon, a village and parish near Sunderland, in 
the same diocese, where either it was compiled, or according to the census of whose 
inhabitants the other manors, &c. in that bishopric were regulated. This latter is 
the more probable origin of the name ; for, in the account of rents.and services re- 
quired of other places, reference is frequently made to those rendered by the people 
of Boldon.’’—(Introd. to Boldon Book.) 


One of the greatest uses of this record is that with respect to Durham, and as far 
as can be done by a posterior supplementary volume, it supplies an important omis- 
sion in Domesday. Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, are 
not described in the great Survey. Various reasons have been assigned for this 
omission. Brady suggested that they might be in the hands of the Scots, which was 
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probably the case as to some part of them; Durham, it is said, was a county palatine 
in which the Bishop had a separate and independent jurisdiction ; and as to the other 
counties, the most probable reason is that the country was in a state of total devasta- 
tion, which could yield nothing to the Exchequer, and was therefore not thought 
worth the trouble of a survey, Sir H. Ellis has pointed out ‘that at p. 301 b. of the 
first volume of Domesday, after the enumeration of the names of no less than sixty- 
one places in Agemundreness, now Amounderness in Lancashire, it is said, ‘ All these 
wills lie at Prestune, and three churches. Sixteen of them have very few inhabitants. 
But it is unknown how many inhabitants there are. The rest are waste. Roger 
Poitou held them.’’ The Chroniclers all agree in representing the north country as 
having been the scene of the most terrible and disastrous devastation. The inhabit- 
ants were indiscriminately massacred ; their flocks butchered ; their dwellings and the 
fruits of the earth consumed by fire; no thing over which man had power escaped the 
fury of the Conqueror. William of Malmesbury, who wrote probably about seventy 
years afterwards, states that for more than sixty miles, the ground, totally unculti- 
‘vated and unproductive, remained bare in his time. What particular tract of country 
is here alluded to, is not clear; but it was probably along the line of the eastern 
coast, as one pretext for this barbarous policy was that it weuld hinder the landing of 
the Danes; at any event, Malmesbury could not refer generally to the county of 
Durham, as is shown by the evidence of the Boldon Book, compiled no very long 
time afterwards. Indeed, Boldon Book may be taken to prove that total devastation 
was not the occasion of the omission of Durham from Domesday. Had that county 
been subjected to ‘the hard measure’ which the Conqueror inflicted upon other dis- 
tricts, the time which intervened between the Survey and Boldon Book, would not 
have sufficed to restore it to the condition in which it is represented by the latter 
authority. The cause must therefore be sought in the Palatinate jurisdiction of the 
Bishop, or in some other reason. The importance of Boldon Book is thus explained 
in Sir Henry Ellis’s Introduction : 

. J. It is a valuable supplement to Domesday Book, supplying a material defect 
in that Record. II. It is of great importance to the see and palatinate of Durham, 
as it is frequently appealed to, and has been admitted as evidence in trials at law, on 
the part of succeeding Bishops, to ascertain their property and seignorial rights. 
‘III. It serves to cast lights on ancient tenures, customs, manners, and services. 
IV. It contains many words which are not found in Ducange, nor any of his conti- 
nuators; the meaning of which from their connection with others, well understood in 
the Boldon Book, may in general be easily ascertained. V. It contains several curious 
‘references to the mode of living among our ancestors in the twelfth century, their 
amusements, diet, coin, the price of labour, &c. &c. which may furnish the antiquary 
and historian with valuable materials, either for a more improved topographical history 
of the palatinate in particular, or for a more accurate account of English customs 
and manners in the twelfth century in general. As a supplement to Domesday Book 
it is peculiarly valuable.’’? (Introd. to Boldon Book.) 


The Introductions to the four minor Records contained in the supplementary vo- 
lume, as well as the General Introduction to Domesday, proceeded from the pen of 
Sir Henry Ellis. The smaller Introductions are slight matters ; but the other is of a 
‘more important character, and worthy of its author’s antiquarian reputation. It was 
first written in the year 1813, but since that time Sir Henry Ellis states that he has 
not ceased to amass every kind of information calculated to throw light upon the 
subject. These labours coming to the knowledge of the present Record Commis- 
sioners, they directed that the Introduction should be reprinted, with such improve- 
ments as had occurred to the author, and accompanied by the Indexes we have before 
noticed. (Gentleman’s Magazine, New Series, vol. I. 510.) With the exception 
of the seventh section of the second division, which is materially improved, the addi- 
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tions are not very frequent, and perhaps would not of themselves furnish reason 
for a reprint of the Introduction. The difference in the size of the publication, 
however, will have a tendency to make it more generally known, and _ suffici- 
ently justifies the reprint. The Introduction is divided into five parts, which 
treat of the following particulars. I. The formation of the Record. II. The 
principal matters noticed in it. III. The original uses and consequences of 
the Survey. IV. Its conservation and authority in Courts of Law; and V. Its pub- 
lication. The second of these divisions gave opportunity for the introduction of a 
great deal of miscellaneous matter relative to—the classes of persons mentioned in the 
Survey ; the different descriptions and admeasurements of land, forests, vineyards, 
mills, salt-works, iron and lead-works, the different denominations of money and 
mints; territorial jurisdiction, and the franchises of cities and burghs ; tenures and 
services ; civil and criminal jurisdictions ; ecclesiastical matters ; historical events 
noticed in the record, and illustrations of ancient manners. Such a variety of topics 
furnished many opportunities for the display of Sir Henry Ellis’s acquaintance with 
our antiquarian literature. Many facts had been before collected by Kelham, Russell, 
(in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire,) and other commentators upon Domesday ; 
of these Sir H. Ellis availed himself, and added to them the results of a very careful 
examination of the Record itself. We cannot, however, think that the illustration 
of Domesday is yet complete. Many points have been omitted, many but cursorily 
investigated, and there are many that might be further illustrated by a comparison 
with the ancient institutions of other countries; without, however, anticipating 
what may be done hereafter, we acknowledge our thankfulness for the labours of Sir 
H. Ellis, and cordially recommend his work to general attention as one that is more 
creditable to this branch of our literature than any other similar work that has pro- 
ceeded from the Record Commission. For the benefit of our friends the topogra- 
phers we shall conclude with a note inserted at page 41, vol. I. of the reprint of the 
Introduction, which contains a hint that may be useful to them. 


‘Tt may be of service to County Historians to state here that local inquiries will 
often ascertain the sites of places mentioned in Domesday, of which all memory is 
supposed to be lost; and that the names of places in this Survey are not in every 
instance those of villages, but frequently of manors, and sometimes of very small and 
insignificant portions of land. Instances from two or three counties will be sufficient 
to put the topographical antiquary upon the alert in his search. In Surrey, for in- 
stance, Waletone, tom. 1, fol. 30, now Wallington, and, Cisedeun, fol. 36 b, are 
places in the vill of Beddington: the former known at this time, the latter unknown : 
Hackeham, fol. 31 b, is a manor in Camberwell; Belgeham, fol. 36, is Balham in 
the parish of Streatham. Witford, twice mentioned, foll. 31 b, 35 b, was a hamlet 
of Mitcham, the only memorial of which is now preserved in the name of a lane be- 
tween Upper and Lower Mitcham. Aplestede in Hampshire, tom. 1, fol. 45 b, was 
in Southwick ; its site is alone designated in a charter of the time of Edward I. en- 
tered in the Register of Southwick Priory. In Berkshire, tom. 1, fol. 61 b, Elen- 
tone, is Ealingtone, or South Elington, where now stands the town of Maidenhead. 
In Middlesex, tom. 1, fol. 129, Hatone will be found in the parish of Bedfont ; Tiche- 
ham and Coleham in Hillingdon ; and Cheneton is Hempton in Sunbury ; Hergotes- 
tane, fol. 130, is Haggerston in the parish of Shoreditch, and Lilestone is Lisson 
green in Paddington. 

‘¢ Among the lands of Geoffrey de Mandeville in Middlesex, in the hundred of Os- 
sulston, we find Eia entered in Domesday, tom. 1, fol. 129 b. Our topographers 
have omitted to say where this property stood. From the Chartulary of Westminster 
Abbey, however, we learn that close upon the time when the Survey was taken, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville gave this manor of Eye, described as at no great distance 
from St. Peter’s Church, to the Abbat and Convent of that place. See the Chartu- 
lary of Westminster, MS. Cotton. Faust. A. mi. fol. 281 b. King William’s con- 
firmation of the grant occurs in fol. 57 b. This same manor, with various other 
lands, was exchanged by the name of Eyebury, with Henry VIII. in the 28th year of 
his reign, for the priory of Hurley and various other possessions, by the Abbat and 
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Convent. See Stat. of the Realm, 28 Hen. VIII. 1536, cap. 49, vol. III. p. 709. 
It now belongs to the Marquis of Westminster, still bears the name of Eyebury, and 
is situated toward Chelsea, in the parish of St. George, Hanover-square, though for- 
merly in that of St. Martin in the Fields.’’ 

Many of our readers may remember that the manor of Eia, or Eye, was amongst 
the subjects treated by Mr. Saunders in his communication to the Society of Anti- 
quaries upon the boundaries of Westminster, mentioned Gent. Mag. N.S. vol. I. 
p- 94. Ebury-street, Square, and Chapel, now perpetuate the memory of the manor 
of ‘ Eyebury.’ 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TRANSLATION OF PETRARCH'S SONNET TO THE RHONE. 


BY THE REV. J. MITFORD. 


Great River! rushing from thine Alpine hold, 
With strength congenial to thy name ;—by night, 
By day, alike our mutual course we steer, 
Where Love and Nature lead. Thy waves thou roll’st 
Unwearied, unfatiguable, through vales 
Of sweetest verdure, and serener air, 
Till the great Ocean greet thee. There she shines, 
Sun of my life! whose renovating smile 
With brightest garlands gilds thy ling’ring stream. 
Perchance she mourns my absence. Oh! sweet Rhone ! 
Bathe her white hand, and bid thy waters kiss 
Her light foot on thy flowery marge,—that kiss 
Shall be of language eloquent :—and say 
That willing is my spirit ; but as weak, 
Weak is my heart as is thy broken wave 
* That creeps, and murmurs on its pebbly shore. 


IANTHE. 


Farr blooms the rose upon its stalk, 
And fair the lily on its stem ; 

And fair on Beauty's princely neck, 
Glitters the emerald gem :-— 


But Nature has no garland fair, 
And Earth no treasure from_the mine, 
That can to me in aught compare 
Ianthe, with one look of thine, 


Thy dove-like eyes, so soft, so mild, 
To me outshine the brightest gem ; 
And those chaste lips in fragrance pure, 

What flower can rival them ? 


J. M. 
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NATHAN’S KIEVE, 


The name of a beautiful waterfall, situated in a retired valley running up 
from the sea, between Boscastle and Tintadgel on the northern coast of Corn- 
wall. The spot is so sequestered, and the fall so concealed by overhanging 
rocks, that a stranger following the course of the stream up the glen, and 
coming upon it unexpectedly, might, ‘ with small help from fancy,’ imagine j 
himself the first discoverer of a scene so solitary. 


A stream, a Jovely stream, eternally 
Pouring wild music down the rocky dell; 
A breeze, a playful breeze, that lingers nigh, 
As loth to bid its ocean home farewell ; 
Such voices breathed for aye in Nature’s ear, 
Like spirits’ airy whispers, greet us here. 


oo 


But far within the depths of yonder nook, 
Tangled with copse and matted o’er with fern, 
Lo! the glad waters of the sylvan brook 
Rush down the cliff, as from a Naiad’s urn: 
Sure, ’tis some vision rais’d by wizard’s call, 
The silvery crest of that lone waterfall. 


Of hours that people memory’s storied cell, 
The ceaseless dash of Nathan’s headlong stream, 
The only voice to break each witching spell, 

That gathers o’er the soul in such a scene, 


Here, here to sit, and cherish many a dream | 
. 
| 

Musings of what may be, and what has been. / 

} 


Lovely, most lovely—human tread profane 
May scarce amid these unknown shades intrude, 1 
And Nature spreads around her rude domain i 
A veil of deep and holy solitude ; 1 
Wild haunt of golden visions, such as fling | 
O’er Fancy’s realm their own bright colouring. 


Yes—there are thousand forms of earth and sky 
Hovering around, that oft at eventide, i 
That heavenly hour when all is poesy, 
Along their lov’d untrodden valley glide ; 
On high they wave their joyous plumes, and weave 
The mystic dance above yon foaming Kieve. 


Nor unremembered be the Poet’s theme, 
The beauty of that legendary tale 
Of those, whose lives roll’d onwards as a dream, | 
Those ancient two, the sisters of the dale ; ; 
Driven from their native hearth afar to roam, 
Within these mouldering walls they found a home. * , 


A home, but not of peace—the vigil lone, 
The prayer of agony, the fast severe 
For deeds of former years would fain atone, 
Mysterious deeds which none did ever hear ; 
Time passed—at length that fearful penance closed, 
The awful sisters in the grave reposed. 





* Immediately above the fall are the remains of a small hut, which, as the legend 
runs, was tenanted some centuries since, by two females, who came, none could tell 
from whence, and spent the remainder of their lives in this lonely spot. There was 
a mysterious dignity about them; their very names were unknown, and their story is 
still related by the peasants of the country with feelings of reverential awe. 
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THE PRIORY CHURCH OF 


105, Great Russell-st. 
Mr. Ursan, July 18. 

IN your Review of the architectural 
department of this year’s exhibition 
at Somerset House, among the draw- 
ings noticed (July, p. 80), I perceive 
“‘ The Restoration of the priory church 
of Christ-church, to its presumed de- 
sign previous to the Reformation.” 
As the author of this attempt, I am 
induced to offer a few words explana- 
tory of my views, in the composition 
and arrangement of the several parts 
of the restoration. Should I be pur- 
suing an irregular course in this step, 
I must claim your kind consideration, 
my motive being only to answer the 
inquiries apparently implied by the 
expressions used in your critique. 

My publication on the antiquities 
of Christ-church, which you referred 
to as progressing, I have now the 
satisfaction of stating to you, is com- 
pleted; in it will be found all that 
relates to, and which has guided me 
in the renovation of the several por- 
tions of the building. The evidence 
which is quoted, as justifying the 
different features adopted in my de- 
sign, is perhaps not so explicitly 
worded in the title to my drawing 
as might have been satisfactory to my 
own mind; but as the regulations of 
the institution demanded conciseness 
of superscription, I endeavoured to 
avoid being verbose. The authorities 
given in my work, consist of recorded 
documents, and deductions which are 
clearly warranted by a practical con- 
sideration of the present state of the 
edifice; from the deficiencies of the 
former our only conclusions can be 
drawn from the latter, and were this 
course more frequently pursued, the 
investigation would amply repay the 
inquirer by developing much that is 
curious and interesting in construc- 
tion, and which too often is altogether 
neglected, or considered of very minor 
importanee. My studies having been 
particularly directed to this object 
(during several tours with my late 
respected friend, Mr. Pugin, whose 
scientific works are too well known 
to require my encomiums), I can bear 
humble testimony to this description 


CHRIST-CHURCH, HANTS. 


of research, and impressed with its 
value, can highly appreciate the talents 
of my friend, Mr. Garbett of Win- 
chester; this gentleman has kindly 
favoured me with a communication of 
great interest upon the church at 
Christ-church, whose observations 
carry with them almost indisputable 
evidence of truth, and, in the absence 
of recorded facts on the various por- 
tions to which he refers, may safely 
be received as_ practically correct. 
With this belief, in connection with 
such information as 1 could glean 
from the ‘‘ Historia Fundationis Coe- 
nobi de Twynham,” (given in the 
Appendix, No. J. of my work) I have 
constituted my restoration of the main 
portions of the fabric. In reference 
to the ornamental details, I have en- 
deavoured to render them suitable to 
those still existing, and consonant 
with the particular date, and other 
accredited works of the architect 
Flambard. The foregoing observations 
being intruded on your notice, I will 
not occupy more space in your valu- 
able periodical, than the reply to your 
notice requires. 

Tradition then states, that the four 
main points at the junction of the 
nave, choir, and transepts, formerly 
supported a superstructure. That a 
tower (and perhaps a spire) formed a 
part of the intention of the original 
founder, we can entertain no doubt: 
so distinguishing a trait in conventual 
buildings must have been contem- 
plated in the priory church of Christ- 
church, and indeed, that it was carried 
into effect, although-subsequently de- 
stroyed through some <asualty, there 
seems abundant proof, in the shattered 
appearances still remaining near its 
precincts. In page 81 of my work, 
will be found Mr. Garbett’s inquiry 
on this subject, with whose conclusion 
1 perfectly agrée. The two lowet. 
windows of the Tower introduced in * 
my drawing may yet be traced in the 
(now) eastern gable of the nave roof, 
and also some portions of the staircase 
turret at the north-west angle of the 
tower are still discoverable. On these 
remains I have erected my tower and 
spire, the former in the characteristic 
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style of Norman towers of that period ; 
but I have not ventured to place a 
stone covering of coeval date, not 
being aware of any remaining speci- 
men of purely Norman stone roof 
or spire, of such large dimensions, 
should even such have ever been 
erected. The termination of turrets 
cannot aptly be applied to towers of 
such extent; I chose rather to place a 
wooden spire similar to those by 
which Norman towers are now sur- 
mounted, if not embellished with an 
early pointed stone spire.* 

So many changes have been made 
in the architecture of this church since 
its re-construction by Flambard, that 
it is only by the most careful detec- 
tion of the original ground plan that 
we can form to ourselves the primi- 
tive beauty of its arrangements, and 
by comparing its ichnography with 
Flambard’s magnificent erections at 
Durham, judge of the elevations this 
prelate had intended. The north 
transept of Durham cathedral (the 
accredited work of Bishop Flambard, 
erected after his translation from 
Christ-church to that see), not having 
been subjected to such great innova- 
tions as the transept of Christ-church, 
affords a fair guide for this object. In 
my drawing I have shewn a turret on 
the curious projecting staircase at the 
north-east angle of the north transept, 
considering the present abrupt termi- 
nation as effected at the time when 
the transept gable and other portions 
underwent modification. The south 
transept still retains a Norman stair- 
case turret, although its upper parts 
have been altered in the Tudor times ; 
this transept likewise possesses a 
curious Norman apsis, with which 
the north transept, there can be little 
doubt, was once similarly ornamented. 
Both the turret and apsis I have re- 
stored in my drawing, considering 
that proofs remain of their former 
existence. We find the transepts of 
Durham also flanked by decorative 
turrets. 

The Lady Chapel is the next part 
of my drawing, in which will be seen 





* The tower of the little church at 
Than in Normandy, is perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of the primitive 
Norman stone roofs, whence arose the 
elegant pointed spires. 


a great variation from the present 
building. That the upper storygcalled 
St. Michael’s Loft, was an addition 
of after times, forming no part of the 
original design, I had long entertained 
the strongest belief from its incon- 
gruity of design ; but the recent exami- 
nations by Mr. Garbett has further 
corroborated this fact. His words I 
here add : 


“« The Lady Chapel with its two wings, 
now forming the eastern continuation of 
the choir aisles, were unquestionably 
built previous to the erection of the 
present choir and its aisles; which is 
rendered evident, not only by the junc- 
tion of the masonry, but by the window, 
or rather doorway, discoverable in what 
was the west wall of the Lady Chapel, 
in a situation now between the vaulted 
ceiling of that edifice, and the floor of 
St. Michael’s Loft; and it is further 
evident that the present choir-building 
must have been erected previous to St. 
Michael’s Loft, inasmuch as it is found 
that a continuation of the height of the 
wall last mentioned, formed, upon the 
rebuilding of the choir, the eastern wall 
of that part of the church, in which wall 
another window or doorway is found be- 
tween the vaulted ceiling and roof. Now 
to connect this theory of the progress of 
the structure, we must observe that the 
facing of the part of the wall first men- 
tioned, is towards the west, and that of 
the second part is towards the east, 
forming an outward face before the ad- 
ditional story was raised upon the Lady 
Chapel, to be dedicated to St. Michael.’’ 


It will be seen also in my drawing, 
that the choir aisles terminate on a 
line with the eastern wall of the choir. 
The complete and elegant finish of 
the Lady Chapel both within and 
without, are convincing proofs that it 
originally stood unencumbered; the 
staircases and loft, as well as the 
eastern compartment of the choir 
aisles, being evidently subsequent ad- 
juncts. From this singular arrange- 
ment, it will be obvious that no com- 
munication could previously have ex- 
isted between the Lady Chapel and 
choir aisles, as the two eastern com- 
partments of the choir aisles abutting 
against the Lady Chapel, must have 
constituted at any time the only con- 
nection between the two. This leads 
me to offer an opinion with great 
diffidence, that, previous to this altera- 
tion, the communication from the 
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choir to the Lady Chapel was through 
the ancient crypt here situated, the 
singular construction of which would 
favour such a belief; it is flanked on 
the east, north, and south sides, by 
strongly moulded arches, under which 
by flights of steps, as at Wimborne 
Minster, a communication to and 
through the crypt into the Lady 
Chapel might have been effected. The 
crypt has also traces of some archi- 
tectural embellishment, probably made 
at the period when the Lady Chapel 
was built; but its appearance is so 
completely disguised by the introduc- 
tion of modern works, as to render 
the full inquiry into this matter at- 
tended with much difficulty. 

Your comments on the western 
towers shewn in my drawing, lead 
to my final observation. In the con- 
sideration of these important append- 
ages, I have had very few local 
remains for my guidance ; my inference 
has been drawn from the position of 
an ancient staircase, of which appear- 
ances are visible at the west end of 
the south aisle of the nave, and ac- 
companied with an external projec- 
tion, which could only have been built 
with a view to some prominent feature 
of design. Connecting this with the 
bold and beautiful arrangement of the 
nave, so singularly Norman in its 
combination, I entertain no doubt 
but that Flambard proposed the erec- 
tion of two western towers, accord- 
ing to the prevailing fashion of his 
country, and so generally followed in 
Britain. 

In respect to their “‘ size and form,”’ 
I can only state that their breadth is 
regulated by the dimensions of the 
aisles, and their height suited to the 
nature of their design. In the north 
transept of Durham will be seen a 
staircase turret, almost as large as 
one of the towers in question, and 
the gradation from the square base- 
ment to the octagonal shape elegantly 
warranted; this may perhaps be con- 
sidered a favourable authority, as being 
sanctioned by the style of Flambard. 
The tower of Tamerville in Normandy 
affords additional evidence of the oct- 
angular form adapted to towers, as 
well as turrets. Both these instances 
I submit may be cited as sufficient 
precedents for the combination I have 
assumed. Should these remarks prove 


sufficient to exonerate me from the 
charge of inapplicability, I shall be 
satisfied, presuming you will allow 
me that latitude of design which is 
needed, in the presumed restoration of 
an ancient edifice. Apologizing for 
this lengthened communication, 
I am, yours, &c. 
BENJAMIN FERREY. 





Mr. Ursay, Aug. 2. 

THE subject of this, my second 
paper, upon the ancient ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Normandy, is the parish 
Church of Anguernay, a detached vil- 
lage in the canton of Creully, and 
about seven miles north-west from 
Caen. I have chosen this from among 
many others, because it has not been 
noticed by any antiquary, French or 
English; although the herring-bone 
construction, and the lateral position 
of its tower, and the pyramidal form 
of its ancient spire, are all well worthy 
of attention. But before commencing 
the particular consideration of this 
subject, 1 must make some prefatory 
observations on Spires in general, and 
this will oblige me to say a few words 
on the origin and use of towers and 
bells, but which I trust will not be 
deemed irrelevant or unacceptable to 
your readers. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Bentham, 
that towers were at first suggested by 
the invention of bells; but towers for 
general purposes are surely of a more 
remote antiquity than this event. The 
great utility of lofty buildings is so 
obvious, that they must, occasionally, 
have been erected as soon as scientific 
architecture had emerged from the 
mere hut-building art of our abori- 
gines ; and although the tower of Babel 
is the earliest on record, it certainly 
was not the prototype of towers. In 
form, they were, probably, rectangular, 
with parapets and platform roofs, such 
being the most convenient, either for 
distant observation, for hostile opera- 
tions, or whereon to hang out lamps, 
or make other signals. The ancient 
minars, or towers of India, we be- 
lieve, were usually polygonal or cir- 
cular; but, instead of platform roofs, 
had galleries or balconies surrounding 
them at different heights. 

At what period towers became parts 
of ecclesiastical structures is not 
precisely known. ‘The archives of 
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Strasbourg tell us that a church tower 
was founded there as early as the reign 
of Dagobert; but long ere this, we 
think, towers or turrets must have 
been attached to the churches of every 
people who enjoyed a tolerated reli- 
gion, for the more easy congregating 
them to public prayer, by some ac- 
knowledged signal from their summits, 
whether, as among the Jews and pri- 
mitive Christians of Egypt and Pales- 
tine, by sound of trumpets, or a kind 
of gongs made of wooden or metallic 
plates, or as in the present day, vivis- 
simd voce, from the lofty minarets of 
Mahomedan mosques. 

It is worthy of remark, that Euse- 
bius and other writers of his class, 
although most accurate in their details 
of the several parts of ancient 
churches, never allude, however 
slightly, to the existence of towers for 
bells, or indeed for any purpose.— 
Nor are they mentioned by Paulinus 
when describing his cathedral founda- 
tion at Nola in Campania, a proof al- 
most, that bells had not been yet 
adopted in Paulinus’s time, and that 
they were denominated Nole and 
Campane from the places where they 
were subsequently manufactured.— 
Church bells were first employed by 
the Greek Church at Constantinople, 
where a tower was erected for a set of 
them given to the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia, by a doge of Venice in the 
year 865. But among the Latins, 
Tintinnabula, a smaller kind of bells, 
were employed much earlier than this 
on various domestic occasions, and in 
certain pagan rites; though not for 
summoning the people to their tem- 
ples, as it does not appear that any 
of these buildings, even when con- 
verted into the basilical churches of 
the early Christians, had either towers 
or turrets, or any contrivances for 
hanging bells. When, however, in 
aftertimes, these instruments were held 
essential to the superstitions which so 
soon contaminated Christianity, the 
poorer churches without towers had 
their bells suspended under open arches 
in the upper portions of their western 
gabels, as we frequently find in Nor- 
mandy and Wales, in Scotland, and 
many northern English provinces. 

The earliest notice of large church 
bells in France is not before St. Ouen’s 


time, in the sixthcentury: In England 
Nol were used as early as the fifth 
century, and Bede informs us that 
Campane were employed at the fune- 
ral of Abbess Hilda in 680; and ten 
years afterwards, the art of making 
them had so advanced, that Croyland 
Abbey then possessed a peal of bells 
whose sounds were regulated to the 
diatonic scale of music; but whether 
they were sounded by machinery, or 
by striking them with hammers, or 
by the present mode, which, I believe, 
is almost peculiar to this country, 
would be an interesting subject for 
inquiry. , 

Warton asserts, that “‘ towers were 
not always intended for bells,”’ but as 
louvres to give light to their inside, 
and therefore were originally open. 
But surely the few small windows of 
our earliest Church towers, do not 
warrant such conclusion. On the con- 
trary, it was the desire of their build- 
ers to exclude any but “‘a dim religi- 
ous light;”’ and partly on this account 
perhaps, when the larger windows of 
subsequent styles came into fashion, 
stained glass was more extensively 
employed. We, ourselves, would rather 
say, that, if the early towers were so 
left open, it was intended that the 
bells within them might be heard at a 
greater distance than they otherwise 
would be, if suspended in a close build- 
ing, or at a lower elevation; or, if 
these towers were ever used as lan- 
terns, as some smaller towers un- 
doubtedly were, that their light might 
thus be more widely diffused. 

Eadmer, the Anglo-Saxon, describes 
the primitive Cathedral at Canterbury, 
which he denominates a Roman edi- 
fice, as a cross Church having towers 
on both its transepts. St. Wilfrid’s 
Church at Hexham, erected in the 
seventh century, seems also, from the 
account of it by Richard of Hexham, 
to have been of crucial plan, but with 
a central tower, so common to the 
larger buildings of succeeding ages. 
These early towers, however, were 
very low, little higher indeed than the 
ridge of the roof, until the reign of Ed- 
gar, when they became more elevated, 
and were looked upon as ornamental. 
In the crypt of St. Denis, the work of 
Dagobert in the first part of the seventh 
century, isa column with a capital, on 
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which is rudely sculptured the repre- 
sentation of one end of a church 
flanked by two low towers. 

Let us now advert to the use and 
origin of that beautiful constituent of 
almost every modern ecclesiastical 
structure, “‘the Heaven-directed spire.” 
It is not, we think, unlikely, that in 
many situations spires were erected 
for land-marks, as at Salisbury, and in 
low maritime counties, as in Lincoln- 
shire, where they abound likewise as 
sea-marks. Although towers or flat- 
roofed lofty buildings were common in 
the dry climates of the east, and south 
of Europe, especially in Italy, where 
it was customary in the 14th or 
15th centuries for the nobles fool- 
ishly to outvie one another in the 
loftiness of their respective towers, 
spires are probably of northern origin, 
and at first were nothing but the high 
pitched roofs of towers, which, in 
latitudes subjected to heavy falls of 
snow, were there found necessary to 
prevent its lodgment on them. 

From towers rectangularly shaped, 
these humble, unaspiring spires were 
pyramidal, and, we believe, invariably 
of masonry as in the example now 
before us ; while, upon circular towers, 
spires would generally assume the 
form of cones. Their octagonal and 
polygonal shapes, and their beautiful 
open structure, were adopted when 
their utility became subservient to 
their appearance, and when the desire 
of their ingenious architects to make 
them very lofty, rendered it necessary 
to their stability, that they should be 
as light as possible, the octagonal plan 
requiring less space, and less material 
than any other form except a circle. 
On this account the early lofty spires 
were framed of wood, and cased with 
wooden tiles or shingles, scindule, 
although often with lead or tin, and 
sometimes with gilt-bronze-tiles, as 
were many of the earliest French 
Churches. The globe and cross, or 
vane or weathercock, were then, as 
now, the usual termination of the 
spire, but occasionally a figure of the 
Saint to whom the substructure had 
been dedicated, was honoured with 
this pre-eminence ‘‘to point the path 
to Heaven.” 

Of Norman pyramidal spires, Eng- 


_land cannot now produce one single 


specimen, The towers of Southwell, 
3 


in Nottinghamshire, were once sur- 
mounted by two such spires; and Ro- 
chester Cathedral, before the innova- 
tion of Mr. Cottingham, presented to 
us a venerable low plain spire covered 
with lead, which, though not perhaps 
of Norman date, was probably coeval 
with its base of early English struc- 
ture. Low conical cappings are still 
also to be met with on the tops of 
turrets, as, fortunately, yet at the 
west-end of the interesting building 
just alluded to. 

Mr. Bentham has stated, that the 
first spire built in this country was 
that of old St. Paul’s, and Dugdale 
says a clochier, or tower for bells, 
was finished there about the year 1221. 
But whether he alludes to a detached 
campanile which stood in the north- 
ern part of the churchyard, and was 
pulled down in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, or to the spire which sur- 
mounted the central tower of Old St. 
Paul’s, it is not easy to determine. 
If we may credit the graver of Hollar, 
this spire, the highest in Europe, was 
octagonal, and appears, if coeval with 
its tower, which has the lancet win- 
dows of the 13th century, to have 
been equally subjected with the south 
door and other portions of the old 
foundation of King Ethelred, to the 
barbarous incongruities of Inigo Jones 
and his coadjutors in the expulsion of 
our estimable English architecture. 

We will now proceed to a more par- 
ticular description of our subject. On 
herring-bone work we have sufficiently 
treated in a former paper; and as to 
the position of the tower of Anguer- 
nay Church, although the various 
positions which towers occupy is a 
matter of much interest, and may be, 
perhaps, incidentally considered in a 
future communication, we shall here 
only state, that it is situated on the 
south side, at the junction of the nave 
and chancel. Its total height is nearly 
four diameters, and it is of four rec- 
tangular receding stages or stories, 
each upper stage being somewhat less 
than the stage below it. The lowest 
stage is of herring-bone construction, 
with its usual hewn stone quoins and 
dressings, and is continued to about 
the same height as the eaves of the 
nave and chancel. The second stage 
is of good masonry, and had a large 
semi-circular plain-headed window, 
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now blocked up. The third stage has 
a lofty and well characterized window, 
divided into two narrow semicircular 
plain-headed lights, by a slender co- 
lumn with a large and lofty cushion 
capital with plain square abacus. This 
window is not recessed, and therefore 
without the angular columns, and the 
outer upper arch under which double- 
lighted Norman windows generally are 
placed. Its jambs and architraves are 
plain, with the exception of an impost- 
like projection equalling in height and 
projection the abacus of the central 
column. In the fourth stage is a wide 
semi-circular plain headed window. 
The two upper stages are similarly 
formed in all their faces, and they are 
both of masonry in excellent condi- 
tion, and have, as usual with ancient 
Norman edifices, all their scaffold holes 
remaining open. 

The spire is pyramidal, of little 
more than one diameter in height, and 
is also of regular masonry, each upper 
course overlapping that beneath it, the 
lowest course being thus a kind of 
dripping eaves, but without any cor- 
nices. At equal distance, one above 
another, this spire has on every face 
three plain quatrefoil lucerns or open- 
ings, and its capping stone is finished 
with a knob and cross. 

On the south side of the base story 
of the tower is a stopped-up doorway 
under a semicircular plain-headed 
arch, of which the upper part contains 
a pedimented lintel, but the east and 
west sides of this lower story are per- 
fectly plain. The interior of the tower 
is not as usual plastered, so that the 
herring-bone construction of its lower 
stage is visible throughout. Another 
peculiarity in the formation of this 
tower is, that the staircase is a semi- 
octagonal turret built up within the 
tower itself, and occupying a consider- 
able portion of its space. The stairs 
in this turret are of stone, and are 
lighted by loop-holes which open to 
the inside of the tower, and not ex- 
ternally. In former times there wasa 
door between this tower and the south 
side of the chancel, of which the semi- 
circular head and impost mouldings 
yet remain. 

But to complete our description of 
the exterior. The nave has double flat 
buttresses, of which the outer termi- 
nate in plain sloped tops, and the 
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under in a block cornice. The win- 
dows, of which three are in the north, 
and two in the south wall, are not 
more than eight inches wide by thirty 
high. They are quite plain without 
any projecting mouldings, their glaz- 
ing being nearly flush with the wall. 
Their heads are monolith, being formed 
of one stone cut into shallow reced- 
ing semicircular arches. Under the 
central window of the north side has 
been a small semicircular-headed door- 
way, but it is now stopped up, and its 
mouldings cut down even with the 
wall. The west end is gabelled, and 
has double flat buttresses, with a plain 
horizontal string course of similar 
height to the imposts of the doorway, 
which had formerly a semicircular, but 
has now a modern head and door. 
The windows, two in number, are 
similar in form to those of the sides, 
though somewhat wider, and between 
them, over the door, is a _ circular 
window, but apparently an innova- 
tion. 

The chancel is altogether of com- 
paratively modern date, except a por- 
tion of its northern side, in which may 
be discerned the remnants of an an- 
cient column and a string course. 
At the east end is a lean-to modern 
sacristy. 

Interiorly, the window cases are 
slope-sided, with a semicircular head 
and large torus archivolt, springing 
from columns whose bases are em- 
bellished with the flat-leaved ar claw 
ornament. The circular window at 
the west end has straight sides, with- 
out any mouldings. The chancel arch 
is semicircular, but plain, and springs 
from plain pilaster masses. The altar, 
as to its form and decorations, has 
nothing remiarkable. 

Near the east end of the south wall 
of the nave, is a holy-water-drain and 
shelf, in a straight-sided recess, with 
pointed head, and plain mouldings 
continued down its sides to torus 
bases. 

The font in shape resembles a large 
goblet, being hemispherical, plain with- 
in, but externally embellished with 
flutes converging to its bottom, which 
rests upon a small spheroid upon a 
cylinder encompassed by torus mould- 
ings standing on a plinth. This font 
is sufficiently capacious for immersion, 
as indeed the fonts of this distriet 
3A 
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generally are, a proof we think of high 
antiquity, and which frequently oc- 
curs, although, in the opinion of Mr. 
Rickman, few ancient fonts are here 
to be found. 

The church-yard is spacious, and 
contains a handsome cross, but has 
not the usual English orthodox accom- 
paniments of yew trees, or any others 
which might be deemed appropriate 
to a burying ground, by the more 
poetical imaginations of our Gallic 
neighbours. PLANTAGENET, 


Mr. Urnsan, Cambridge, Sept. 1. 
CERTAIN correspondents in the 
last two numbers of your Magazine, 
who respectively sign themselves J. I. 
and T. W. have complained of your 
excellent and spirited article on Mr. 
Thorpe’s “ Analecta Anglo-Saxonica.” 
I confess that I cannot understand 
exactly the grounds on which they 
found so querulous and indeed peevish 
an attack, nor can I see the object at 
which they aim. The first letter pro- 
mised us a complete vindication of 
the unerring accuracy of the old school 
of Saxon scholars, and in addition to 
that an undeniable proof of the igno- 
rance of the writer of the article 
alluded to: the second correspondent, 
as far as [can judge, seems to have 
done much less towards proving the 
aforesaid writer’s ignorance, than to- 
wards exhibiting his own. It is not 
by such violent and injudicious pro- 
ceedings that learning is likely to be 
benefited. 

The same experience which has 
shown to me the feebleness and un- 
safeness of the writers, in whom your 
correspondents glory as guides, has 
proved to me that the Analecta of Mr. 
Thorpe is an admirable book; and, 
“‘ meagre’? as those correspondents 
may think the glossary, because it 
does not seem to them to cover much 
paper, I am inclined to think that, if 
either of them were properly ac- 
quainted with it, they would know 
more Anglo-Saxon than to abuse either 
that book or Mr. Kemble’s Beowulf, 
to attack which, the latter of them 
seems to have gone a long way from 
his proper and congenial path. I can 
very easily imagine that he may find 
some difficulty in understanding that 
poem ; but is it right to lay the blame 
of this upon its editor, or upon his 
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accents, which, evidently not under- 
standing them, he is simple enough 
to deride? In your article on the Ana- 
lecta, the critic complained, justly 
enough, of the heterogeneous mass of 
words of all periods and dialects, which 
are jumbled together in Lye’s Diction- 
ary. In noticing which, your corres- 
pondent T. W. says, ‘‘ Does not the 
glossary to the Analecta contain words 
even from Lajamon and the Ormulum, 
and without reference ?”” What excuse 
can this afford for Lye? Does not the 
Analecta contain extracts from Laja- 
mon and the Ormulum? and could 
T. W. or his friend J. 1. read any of 
them, if the words were not given in 
the glossary. That they are given 
«* without reference,”’ is not true; for 
if T. W. will look to this glossary 
again, he will find all the semi-Saxon 
words carefully marked with an aste- 
tisk. If, too, he will again refer to 
the article which seems so much to 
have stirred up his gall, he will, if I 
remember well, find a suggestion that 
the semi-Saxon and middle English 
poems hardly belong to the work as 
an Anglo-Saxon Analecta. At the 
same time I do not regret that, in the 
case of the Ormulum, a specimen is 
given of a poem which justifies alto- 
gether the system of accentuation 
which appears to afford so much 
amusement to your correspondent— 
a poem which proves that the system 
of philosophy, which seems to scare 
him so much, is true and certain. 

I am sorry, Mr. Urban, that this 
subject should have been entered upon 
in the spirit which characterises the 
letter of both your correspondents. 
Let them examine candidly this 
“‘ German” system, as they call it, 
let them make themselves acquainted 
with it, and if they find that it is 
false, then let them expose it openly, 
and show its defects. If it be un- 
sound it will not long stand the test. 
But I am certain that no good can 
come of people laughing at what they 
will not labour a little first to under- 
stand, 


Yours, &c. M. N, 


Mr. Urpan, Oxford, Sept. 6, 
YOUR critic attributes much wis- 
dom to his friend (April, p. 391) for 
rejecting the Anglo-Saxon type, while 
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he has, in fact, only followed one of 
our Oxford men. In 1807, Dr. Ingram 
published his Inaugural Lecture, in 
which he recommends this mode of 
printing, and gave a specimen of it. 

In his preface to Beowulf, p. xxv. 
Mr. Kemble says, “‘I have printed 
the text letter for letter, as I found 
it.” This I deny ; for, though the other 
day I had only a few minutes to ex- 
amine the MS. I found, in the first 
folio, fyen-Searfe, printed by Mr. 
Kemble, 1. 28, for fyren-pearfe. If, 
in the first few lines, we discover 
accents misplaced, and an error in the 
literal expression of a word, what 
may we expect inthe whole book? In 
the progress of his work he acknow- 
ledges he has found some words ought 
to have been differently accented. 
What then can be more applicable 
than your critic’s own words? ‘“ He 
has begun by editing a book which he 
could not hope to understand,” and 
“though he may have succeeded, 
during the progress of the work, in 
picking up a little of the grammar, we 
could mention the name”’ of a would- 
be Anglo-Saxon Professor, ‘‘ whose 
doings in the way of false’’ accentua- 
tion, false etymology, &c. ‘‘ would, 
if perpetrated by a boy in the second 
form of a public school, have richly 
merited, and been duly repaid by a 
liberal application of ferula or direr 
birch.” (p. 392.) 

Your critic asserts, ‘‘ Etymology 
must be inborn; Poeta nascitur, non 
fit. Very few persons will consequently 
be found either capable of pursuing 
etymological inquiries, or justified in 
doing so.” How can we account for 
this poetical flight into the regions of 
nonsense? Your critic shall answer 
in his own elegant style. ‘‘ The only 
approach we can make to the solution 
of this strange problem is, that the 
study being a little out of the way of 
men’s usual pursuits, has been stared 
at, and wondered at,” and that he, 
** who gave himself to it, and became 
peéya Oavpa thereby, has had his head 
turned, and lost the better part of his 
senses.” 

I beg your readers will recollect 
this is not an unprovoked attack upon 
Mr. Kemble and his friends, but an 
answer excited by their unwarranted 
aspersions, Yours, &c, 

T. W. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Sept. 5. 
TRUTH, and not the siliiess 
of a party, ought to be the pursuit of 
every scientific and literary man. I 
wish our Anglo-Saxon students would 
constantly bear this in mind when 
they write on disputed points. There 
is room enough for all. Should any 
one imagine that he has superior 
powers, and more extensive knowledge, 
then let him not attempt to shew them 
by haughty or angry expressions, but 
by his useful and valuable publica- 
tions. I am no enemy to discussion, 
for by the collision of opposite opinions 
new light is often elicited; but the 
greatest benefit is derived where the 
discussion is calm, and a dignified 
tone of writing sustained. In the few 
remarks I have to make, it will be my 
endeavour to avoid the influence of a 
party spirit. 

I think T. W. must acknowledge 
that accents are found in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. and that they are useful. In 
many cases they serve to distinguish 
one word from another; as, ac but, 
and fc an oak; is is, and is ice; pe 
the, and pé thee ; for for, and fér went. 
The acute accent, placed over vowels 
by the Anglo-Saxons to denote their 
long sounds, was discontinued by the 
Norman scribes, and its place sup- 
plied by a union of two vowels, or by 
postfixing it in the form of a final e. 
Hence the origin of some of our 
double vowels, and the extensive list 
of words in e final, such as géd good, 
gés goose, béc book, lif life, wif wife, 
hal hale. The difficulty is to know 
what words should be accented. Some 
aid may be derived from the analogy 
of our own language, and from others 
of co-equal origin; but infallible in- 
formation can only be obtained from 
the best MSS. As very few can have 
access to these, it is highly necessary 
that those who publish Anglo-Saxon 
works, should be especially careful to 
give all the accents found in the MSS. 
and no more. I have great pleasure 
in referring to Mr. Thorpe’s edition 
of Apollonius, just published on this 
plan; it is a very neat and cheap 
work, equally creditable to Mr. Thorpe 
the editor, and Mr. Taylor the printer, 
The Anglo-Saxon text of this inter- 
esting story is correctly printed with 
a strict attention to the accents. Mr. 
Thorpe’s English translation, though 
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literal, is spirited. It is the publish- 
ing‘of such interesting works, that 
will most effectually promote the cause 
of Anglo-Saxon literature. 

With a revival of our Anglo-Saxon 
studies, I hope to see a moving in our 
early English authors. A very early, 
if not the first English poet and sa- 
tirist, Peirs Plouhman, deserves the 
first attention. The able hand that 
gave us an ample specimen of his 
powers in your No. for April last, 
could not be better employed than in 
an edition of this interesting poet. 
Mr. Pickering, or some other spirited 
publisher, could not render English 
literature a greater service, than by 
sending forth a neat and cheap edition 
of Peirs Plouhman. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Kemble, 
not to state that he has a new edition 
of Beowulf, with an English trans- 
lation, and a glossary, in the press. 
When this appears, many of the ob- 
jections of T. W. may be removed. 

Yours, &c. B. 





Mr. Ursan, Camberwell. 

IN reply to the letter of Dr. Lips- 
comb, impugning the correctness of 
my statement, that Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney, the Standard-bearer, was the son 
of his father’s third wife Mary Black- 
ney (the spelling of whose name I de- 
rive from the funeral certificate of Sir 
Edmund the elder, and from the va- 
rious pedigrees of the family, compiled 
by the heralds in their visitations,) I 
shall first submit in its support those 
very facts which the learned Doctor 
advances against it. 

Lady Awdrey, second wife of Sir 
Edmund Verney the elder, was buried 
in Aldbury Church in the month of 
July 1588.* 

Sir Edmund the vounger was born, 
according to Lloyd, on the 7th of 
April, 1590, which date is incontest- 
ably established by the inquisition 
held after his father’s death at Mis- 
senden, 15 May, 42 Elizabeth (1600),t 





* Vide Parish Register. 

+ To Dr. Lipscomb I put the follow- 
ing questions. Did not Queen Elizabeth 
ascend the throne in November 1558? 
Does not the second year of her reign 
commence in Nov. 1559? Then how 
can the 15th May, 42 of Eliz. be the 
15th May, 1599? 
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in which he is stated to be of the age 
of ten years and upwards. And again, 
by the inscription on his monument 
in Middle Claydon Church, which 
tells us that ‘‘ he was slayne on the 
23d of October, 1642, being then in 
the two and 50th year of his age.” 

For the following document, also 
confirmative of my statement, I am 
indebted to the archives of the College 
of Arms: ¢ 


“15 February, 1599. 

‘¢ S* Edmund Verney of Pendley in the 
countye of Hartfs. Knight, deceeased att 
his house called Stonehouse nere Chal- 
faunt St. Gyles, within the countye of 
Buck. on Frydaye the xi of Januarye 
1599 [1600]. The said St Edmund mar. 
to his first wife Frauncys, daughter of 
John Hastings of Elfuard in the countye 
of Oxfs. by whome he has no issue. Af- 
ter he maryed to his second wife Aw- 
dreye daughter of Will’m Gardener of 
Fulmer nere Chalfaunt aforesaid, gen. 
and wydowe of S* Peter Carewe, Knight, 
and by her had issue Frauncys, his sonne 
and heire, att this p’nt of the age of 
xv yeares or thereaboute, who hath ma- 
ryed Ursula daughter and one of the 
heires of Will’m St. Barbe, by Marye 
Blackney, daughter of John Blackney of 
Sparham in the countye of Norff. gent. 
and third wife, survivour of the said S* 
Edmund Verney, by whome the said Sir 
Edmund hath yssue Edmund Verney his 
second sonne. His funeralls were accord- 
ing to his degree solemnized the 15th 
daye of February, as above said, att the 
p’ish church of Alburye in the countye 
of Hartfs. aforesaid, where he lyeth in- 
terred in the chappell on the south side 
the same church. 

‘* In wyttnes of the truith of this cer- 
tificate, wee have hereunto subscribed 
our hands the daye and yeare first above 
wrytten.”’ 

(Subscribed) Ja. PHILuirs. 
JoHN TERING. 
THom’s BRETON. 
RoBert TRESWELL, Som’sett h. 


Let us now, Mr. Urban, examine the 
inquisition, the only document in truth 
which need have been consulted. We 
there find, as Dr. Lipscomb correctly 
informs us, that Edmund the younger 
brother is heir to Francis the elder,— 
a circumstance from which he vaunt- 
ingly affirms that they must have been 
brothers of the whole blood. Is the 
learned historian of Bucks so dull, 





+ Funeral Certif. I. 16, p. 73. 
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that he cannot perceive a father, cog- 
noscent of a law which tells him that of 
two half-brothers, his only sons, the 
younger shall notinherit from theelder, 
availing himself of that power which 
the law has given him, to remove the 
disabilities of his second-born? That 
in the present instance, the father did 
not neglect to accomplish such an 
arrangement, is proved by the in- 
quisition ; wherein it appears Edmund 
was made remainder man in tail to 
Francis’ by virtue of certain deeds of 
settlement, executed by Sir Edmund 
the elder ; of which one relating to the 
manor of Quainton, and the advow- 
son of the church of Quainton, was 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, 24th 
Oct., 39 of Elizabeth (1598). In other 
deeds of settlement he is even pre- 
ferred to his elder brother; and the 
lands in Wigginton and Tring (sub- 
ject to a life estate to Lady Mary the 
wife of the devisor), (in the words 
of the Inquisition) ‘‘ descendebant 
p’fat. Edv. Verney ut filio et he- 
red. masculo de corpore p’d’ci Edv. 
Verney militis, super corpus p’d’ce 
Marie \e’time p’creat.” (!!!) and in 
default of issue male to his brother 
Francis and his issue male. 

The question is now at rest ; and the 
tradition, though upheld by a second (?) 
champion (D. P.) again slumbers in 
its ‘idleness !”’ Yours, &c. 

G. STEINMAN STEINMAN. 


P.S. Dr. Lipscomb has further 
thought proper to remark on my want 
of ‘condescension’ in omitting to men- 
tion the fact, that Lady Mary Verney 
*“* had a former husband,” and also 
the dates of her marriage and death. 
That she had a former husband, I am 
wellaware. His name appears in the 
certificate above ; but that she had ¢wo 
former husbands Dr. Lipscomb is not 
aware, or then the name of the other 
would have graced his pedigree. This 
gentleman’s name was Geffery Tur- 
ville,* and he preceded St. Barbe. 
The date of her marriage or mar- 
riages, and the date of her death, my 
censor himself cannot favour me 
with: nor in fact do I require them. 
That Sir Francis Verney was knighted 
on the 14th March 1603, and died in 
Sicily ;* that Urian Verney, died be- 
tween the 14th June and the 5th July, 








* Visit. Bucks, c. 26, Coll. Arm. 
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1609,¢+ and that Sir Edmund the 
Standard-bearer was knighted on Jan. 
7, 1610-11, and not in the 8 Car. I., 
are facts additional to the pedigree in 
the History and Antiquities of Bucks, 
and much at the service of the Doctor: 


_——- 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 17. 

AS in the notice bestowed upon my 
work{ in your Magazine for March 
last, p. 299, the Reviewer seemed to 
feel that the various points which it 
developed would be more conveniently 
concealed than grappled with ; and as 
the adoption of such a course was 
neither just to my interests, nor con- 
formable to the usual tone of your cri- 
tiques, you will not, 1 am sure, refuse 
to make room for the following obser- 
vations. 

The Reviewer begins by affirming 
that the object of my Essay is “‘ to 
prove, or rather to assert, that Iran is 
the same as Erin;” and concludes 
with a sneer, that if I be right herein, 
and in making out the Round Towers 
to have been temples of the worship 
which I have specifically elucidated, 
viz. Budhism ; in the first place, there 
was no occasion for so long a treatise 
as I have exhibited ; and in the second 
place, that the sooner they be pulied 
down the better! to which he invites 
the co-operation of all boys and young 
maids! 

I now beg leave merely to say that 
the magnitude of my work was not ow- 
ing to any prolongation of its ostensi- 
ble subject, the Round Towers, which 
in fact are disposed of in a very early 
stage; as from the numerous other 
inquiries collaterally but inseparably 
connected with the investigation ; and 
which a kindred Reviewer, with very 
little of friendship towards the author, 
is obliged reluctantly to acknowledge 
to be “full as many in number as the 
work itself has pages, viz. 524! And 
now that I have resuscitated their 
gross aggregate from your Review- 
er’s extinction, let us see how far cor- 





+ On the first date, his will, wherein 
he styles himself of Fynmor Lodge, Mid- 
dle Claydon, is subscribed. The second 
is the date of its probation. 

t ‘*The Round Towers of Ireland ;’’ 
or, The History of the Tuak-de-Danaans, 
for the first time, unveiled. By Henry 
O’Brien, Esq. A.B.” 
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rect he is as to his insinuation respect- 
ing the only two of them which he 
has traducingly named. 


My words are as follow : 


‘Tran, then, and Irin, or, as more cor- 
rectly spelled, Eirean and Eirein, with 
an e prefixed to each of the other vowels, 
as well initial as intermediate, is the cha- 
racteristic denomination which all our 
ancient MSS. affix to this country.—The 
prefixing of this letter (e) in both in- 
stances of its occurrence, whether we 
regard the eastern or the western hemis- 
phere (Persia or Ireland) was neither 
the result of chance, nor intended as in- 
operative in the import of the term. It 
was a mere dialectal distinction apper- 
taining to the court language of the dy- 
nasty of the times; and, what is astound- 
ingly miraculous, retains the same appel- 
lation with literal precision, unimpaired, 
unadulterated, in both countries, up to 
the moment in which I write. 

‘‘ The import of this appellative (Irin, 
compounded of Jr, sacred ; and in, island) 
having spread itself over the globe before 
Rome was ever known under that name 
as a city; and when Greece was but just 
beginning to peep into the light, the Pe- 
lasgi, who were partly Budhists, allied 
somewhat to them in religion, and still 
more akin in birth and endowments, con- 
veyed in conjunction with the Phoenician 
merchants to the early Greek inhabitants ; 
and they by a very easy process, com- 
muted Iren into Ierne, which is but a 
translation of the word ‘epos, signifying 
sacred ; and »nos, an island. 

*« Of this Greek form Ierne, there were 
again various inflections and depraved as- 
similations, such as Iernis, Iuernia, Iver- 
nia, &c. ; and from this latter, the Latins 
without at all knowing what the term 
meant, conjured up Hibernia ; but which, 
however, with soul-stirring triumph, re- 
tains uninjured our original root, the ini- 
tial H being nothing more than the aspi- 
rate of the Greek inpos, sacred ; ynos, is- 
land, remaining unaltered ; and the letter 
b only interposed for sound sake. So that 
whether we consider it as Irin, Ierne, or 
Hibernia, or under the multiplied varia- 
tions which diverge, almost interminably, 
from those three originals in the several 
languages, which they respectively repre- 
sent, they will be found each and all to 
resolve themselves into this one great, 
incontrovertible position of the Sacred 
Island.’’ * 


I now appeal to yourself and to 
your readers, whether all this savours 
more of assertion or of proof? Nay, 
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whether it be not downright actual 
and irrefragable demonstration? And 
as to my solution of the ‘‘ Towers,” 
from the analysis of the epithet by 
which they are registered in our an- 
cient annals, viz. Fidh-nemphed, that 
analysis requires but to be made 
known to insure for it universal assent. 


‘« Fidh, then, as the Ulster annals, or 
Fiadh, as those of the Four Masters spell 
it, is the plural of Budh, i. e. linga; the 
initial F of the former being only the 
aspirate of the initial B of the latter, and 
commutable with it. Syncellus accord- 
ingly spells Budh even in this singular 
with an F, while Josephus, from the 
Scriptures, additionally commutes the 
final d into t; and Nemphed is an adjec- 
tive, signifying divine or consecrated, 
from nemph, the heavens: so that Fidh- 
nemphed, taken together, will import the 
consecrated Lingas, or the Budhist con- 
secrations.”’ t 


That this solution is satisfactory, 
and has already received the sanction 
of the learned of the day, is evident, 
from the annexed lines, extracted from 
the last Number of the Freemasons’ 
Quarterly Review. 

‘* Few subjects,’’ says this critique, 
‘*have more puzzled the zeal of the anti- 
quary than the Round Towers of Ire- 
land. Treatises have been written by 
members of the most learned bodies in 
Europe; but, however ingenious their 
suppositions, however supported by seem- 
ing proofs, their theories failed to pro- 
duce that satisfaction, that perfect con- 
viction, which the irresistible voice of 
truth can alone command. To Henry 
O’Brien belongs the honour of deciding 
the question of their origin, antiquity, and 
purpose. With a power whose strength 
appals us, he has cast back upon the 
vast sea of Time its destroying surge, and 
from oblivion drawn the history of a 
people, the Tuath-de-Danaans, to whose 
name the literati of Europe were almost 
strangers. The peculiar formation of 
these celebrated structures, the exquisite 
workmanship of their building, had long 
attracted the attention of the learned. 
Some had supposed them to be ancient 
beacons ; others intended for purgatorial 
columns, or penitential heights. Mont- 
morency makes them dungeon-keeps; 
while General Vallancey stoutly asserts 
that they were receptacles of the sacred 
fire. No man could have been found 
more capable of investigating the truth of 
these several positions than our author, 
who, to an intimate acquaintance with 





* Round Towers of Ireland, pp. 120, 
121, 128, 129. 


, + Round Towers of Ireland, pp. 104» 
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the oriental languages, adds a perfect 
knowledge of the almost forgotten tongue 
of his own land. The peculiar tact with 
which he has destroyed these several sup- 
positions, shows to what perfection the 
discriminating powers of the human mind 
may be brought by a constant and vigo- 
rous exercise. Their situations, the lo- 
cal customs of Ireland, her traditions, 
and the derivations and corruptions of 
the names still given to them by the pea- 
santry, are all brought to bear upon the 
point with a patience and industry that 
enthusiasm would have shrunk from, and 
which nothing but the pure and ardent 
love of truth could have supported. 

‘* Every lover of Ireland, every de- 
fender of its polished antiquity, owes a 
debt of gratitude to our author for the 
satisfactory and indisputable establish- 
ment of its honourable claims. Mont- 
morency’s objections against the anti- 
quity of the Round Towers are, to use 
O’ Brien’s own expression, dissipated into 
thin air: the authorities of the Greek 
and Latin authors on whom he relied, 
shown to be valueless; and the identity 
of the country with the Insula Hyperbo- 
reorum of Hecatzus completely proved.’’ 


After this, I need not extract the 
flattering commendations with which 
this critic concludes, and whose opi- 
nions, let me add, by no means stand 
alone, Henry O’BrIEN. 


REMARKS ON SIR CHARLES BELL’S OB- 
JECTIONS AGAINST THE UNDULATORY 
THEORY OF LIGHT IN HIS BRIDGE- 
WATER TREATISE, 


Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, Sept.8. 
SIR Charles Bell observes, ‘‘ I can- 
not be satisfied with the statement 
that light and colours result from vi- 
brations which vary from 458 million 
of millions to 727 million of millions 
in 1”, when I find that a fine needle 
pricking the retina will produce bril- 
liant light, and the pressure of the 
finger on the ball of the eye, will give 
rise to all the colours of the rainbow,” 
—p. 174. 

**The retina is subject to exhaus- 
tion. When a coloured ray of light 
impinges continuously on the same 
part of the retina, it becomes less sen- 
sible to it, but more sensible to a ray 
of the opposite colour.”—p. 284. 

“Tt appears natural to suppose that 
if the fibres of the nerve were moved 
like the chords of a musical instrument 
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by vibrations, they would most easily 
be kept in motion by undulations*in 
the same time. If the colour of a red 
ray depends on the peculiar undula- 
tion, before a green ray can produce a 
motion corresponding to itself, it must 
encounter a certain opposition in in- 
terrupting the motion already begun.” 
—p. 285. 

The author seems here to suppose 
that, in order to distinct vision, all the 
fibres of the nerve (presuming such to 
exist) must necessarily be put in mo- 
tion by every individual coloured ray 
which impinges on the retina, which 
is a groundless assumption wholly 
unsupported by proofs. Analogy would 
lead us to infer the direct contrary.. It 
is an undisputed fact, that particular 
nerves are susceptible only of particu- 
lar impressions, each having its own 
peculiar sensibility, and adaptation to 
its proper function, its affections from 
external causes being different from 
and incommunicable to any other. 
The nerve of vision * is as insensible 
to touch as the nerve of touch is to 
light. 
What absurdity is there then in ex- 
tending this hypothesis to the case of 
those nerves which form the inner 
fibrous coating or retina of the eye; 
and conceiving that one fibre may have 
an oscillatory motion communicated 
to it by vibrations of light of a certain 
rapidity, which would not affect ano- 
ther? We observe that in stringed 
instruments each chord acquires a 
sympathetic vibration by the impact 
of the particular note or sound to 
which it is attuned, and of which 
alone it is the medium, whether pro- 
ceeding from a bell or musical glass, 
or in any other way whatever, and 
that such vibration results from the 
impinging of that particular sound and 
no other, i.e. from the impulse of a 
certain undulation of air taking place 
in a given time. And is there any 
thing absurd @ priori, or contrary to 
physical experience, in conceiving that 
the nerves of the retina are similarly 
attuned as it were to particular undu- 
lations of light of given velocity, i.e. 
to particular coloured rays, conveying 
respectively through the sensorium to 
the mind, the ideas of red, yellow, 





* ¢, vii. p. 153, 
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blue, and all the intermediate relations 
of colour infinitely more diverse than 
the analogous variations of sound on 
the most perfect of stringed instru- 
ments? Upon this supposition, we 
get rid of the difficulty suggested that 
a green ray impinging upon a nerve 
‘which has previously been put in mo- 
tion by a red ray producing a different 
degree of undulation, must encounter 
a certain opposition in interrupting 
the motion already begun. But the 
objection which Sir C. Bell makes 
against the theory of undulations, 
contains another assumption which 
is even less tenable and less agreeable 
to analogy than the one just mention- 
ed. Unquestionably every fibre of 
the retina, as well as every chord of 
an instrument, would be more easily 
kept in motion by the repetition of un- 
dulations in the same time. But, says 
Sir Charles, ‘‘ when a coloured ray of 
light impinges continuously on the 
same part of the retina, that nerve 
becomes less sensible to it ;”” which he 
presumes could not be case, if colour 
depended on the degree of vibration 
of the fibre. Now, in order that there 
may be any force in this objection, we 
must assume what we are by no means 
justified in assuming, that the distinct- 
ness of vision is proportionate to the 
quantity of motion accumulated in 
the oscillating fibre at any time. When 
the human arm is beaten until parts 
of it become black and blue, the inten- 
sity of these colours has certainly an 
essential connection with the number 
of blows incident on that part of the 
body. But it by no means follows 
that the intensity of colour or distinct- 
ness of vision depends upon the num- 
ber of strokes of a particular coloured 
ray on the nerve. So far from the 
clearness of vision being proportionate 
to the number of rays received from 
an object, we find that when too 
much light enters the eye, the effect 
is indistinctness and confusion. And 
so the nerve which is the medium of 
a red ray may be incapable of convey- 
ing to the mind distinctly the idea of 
red, when the rate of undulation is 
increased, as it must bein every 
elastic body, by continuously repeated 
strokes, beyond the limit which ren- 
ders red rays visible, which is assign- 
ed by the advocates of the undulatory 
4 
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theory to be 727 million of millions of 
vibrations in 1”. And this I conceive 
would sufficiently explain the neces- 
sity which we find continually to shift 
the position of the eye, instead of 
fixedly and steadily directing the axis 
towards an object which we wish to 
see distinctly, and would account for 
the dimness of vision experienced by 
the sportsman, who, after marking 
down his covey, travels with fixed 
eye towards the spot.—p. 284. 

If it were true that the sound of a 
musical note became more distinct in 
proportion to the number of times the 
string was struck, then perhaps we 
might be justified in conjecturing from 
analogy that the same would hold in 
the organ of seeing as in that of hear- 
ing. For it must be presumed that in 
the organ of hearing, as well as in that 
of sight, there is some internal struc- 
ture of visible or invisible nerves, at- 
tuned to particular individual sounds. 
So that each is susceptible of only one 
particular undulation of air; other- 
wise we shall find it difficult to ac- 
count for the variety of sounds which 
the ear conveys to the mind. But this 
We do not find that 
the distinctness of a sound is at all 
commensurate with the number of re- 
petitions ; though it may depend on 
the strength with which the chord 
was struck, or the initial force of pro- 
pagation of the air; just as distinctness 
of vision is dependent upon the force 
of the undulation which the visible 
object is capable of propagating to 
the other; at least to a certain extent, 
not sine limite, for confusion is as 
much the effect of too much sound as 
of too much light. 

That the eye therefore becomes less 
sensible to distinct vision, by conti- 
nuing to look fixedly upon an object, 
must not be considered a sufficient ar- 
gument to invalidate our belief of the 
undulatory theory, resting as it does 
upon the incontestible evidence of 
so vast a multiplicity of phenome- 
na in optics, which admit of no 
explanation upon any other hypo- 
thesis. As tothe fact of a fine needle 
producing brilliant light by pricking 
the retina, and the pressure of the 
finger on the ball of the eye, giving 
rise to all the colours of the rainbow, 
however difficult such phenomena 
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may be to explain, it is clear-that they 
contain no stronger argument against 
the undulatory theory than against the 
theory of emission, inasmuch as we 
can assign no better reason for them 
on the one theory than on the other ; 
though perhaps either would admit of 
a sufficiently plausible conjecture of 
the cause of these appearances. But 
into this 1 am not now concerned to 
inquire. In making these remarks, it 
was not my intention to enter upon a 
review of the whole of Sir C. Bell’s 
Treatise, a work of considerable merit, 
and containing much valuable infor- 
mation. Nor indeed to touch upon any 
part, but such as was immediately 
connected with the undulatory theory 
of light. I cannot, however, dismiss 
these observations, without briefly ad- 
verting to the strange opinion which 
Sir Charles seems to entertain of the 
mode in which the mind takes notice 
of the position of a visible object. 
“‘ Suppose,”” he says, “a star to be 
seen by a mariner in the Heavens— 
must he not, in order to ascertain the 
position of the star, find out some 
other object of comparison?” Tv 
which I reply, that, if the mariner were 
required to find a star in the Heavens 
by the astronomically calculated place, 
it would undoubtedly be necessary for 
him to make use of other known stars 
as objects of comparison, in order to 
fix and determine it. But when once 
the star is seen, its position is ascer- 
tained already; the seeing of the star 
being immediately consequent upon the 
discovering its position. Had the au- 
thor laid down that, in order to define 
and demonstrate the position of a star, 
we must find out some other object of 
comparison, the assertion had been in- 
controvertible. But that this was not 
his meaning is evident from what fol- 
lows.. ‘‘We find even mathemati- 
cians affirming, that we judge of the 
direction of an object by -the ray 
which falls on the retina, and the 
line in which it comes to the eye. 
But the ray which is here spoken of 
strikes a mere part of the retina—this 
point can have no direction,” No, 
but two parts may determine direction, 
and the two points in this case are 
the part of the retina struck, and the 
part in the object from which the im- 
pinging ray or undulation proceeds. 
The line joining these parts manifestly 
Gent, Mag. Vou. II. 


determines the direction of.the ray. 
What is meant here by the direction 
of an object 1 do not well understand, 
unless it be intended to signify the 
direction of the ray emanating from 
the object. An object can have no 
direction unless it be in motion, which 
I hardly think to have been contem- 
plated here. However, even if the 
word be taken in this sense—the mind 
would have no more difficulty in ascer~ 
taining the direction of a body’s mo- 
tion, by merely considering the angle 
which the line of its motion makes 
with the line joining its initial place 
with the eye, than in ascertaining its 
fixed position; though it must be con- 
fessed, that, in order to define this 
direction, or demonstrate the particular 
quarter to which it tends, and the 
angle it makes with the horizon, there 
is necessity of establishing a relation 
to certain known co-ordinates. 
F.S. W. 

- Mr. Ursan, Aug. 8. 

IN the accompanying sketch I have 
endeavoured to give a correct repre- 
sentation of an ancient cross, which 
stands in the church-yard of the pic- 
turesque village of Nevern in Pem- 
brokeshire, close by the church-porch 
(see the Plate). Itis a single stone of 
a quadrangular form, about two feet 
broad, cighteen inches thick, and 
thirteen feet high. It is sunk in the 
earth upwards of seven feet, for exca- 
vations to that depth have been made, 
and the base was still undiscovered, 
The carving on every side exhibits a 
variety of knot-work, no two com- 
partments of which resemble each 
other, and about the middle of the 
front here represented, are the very 
imperfect remains of an inscription, 
The size of the letters is too large to 
admit of their being more than initial, 
but what they were can be left only 
to conjecture. From the sketch they 
would appear to be Hebrew rather 
than British or Roman; but the mu- 
tilation of time or accident has effected 
this apparent transformation. 

In many parts of this county are 
similarly carved upright stones, but 
none so perfect as this, either with 
respect to the knot-work or its cruci- 
form termination. There is one in 
the church-yard of the village of 
Bridell, about three _ from Car- 
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digan; but this is only imperfectly 
sculptured, a circular hieroglyphic 
being only apparent, and this dis- 
coverable more by the hand than the 
eye. Whether the latter is a druidical 
remain and unconnected with Chris- 
tianity, I cannot determine, and the 
emblems inscribed on it are of too 
vague a character to impress one with 
any degree of certainty. We cannot 
however fall into the mistake of a 
traveller in this part of Wales, whose 
imagination teemed with druidical re- 
collections and anticipations, and who 
fancied that in every rubbing stone (and 
they are in almost every field) he saw 
some confirmation of their obsolete 
worship. Perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents may be able and willing 
to direct an inquirer in his search 
after the origin of these interesting 
remains? I am, yours, &c. 


Dup ey CostE.LLo. 





Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 10. 
THE ecclesiastical mint of Durham 
having enabled the late Mr. Bartlett 
to appropriate the coins of our three 
first Edwards, I propose to try, by the 
assistance of the mint of the Arch- 


bishops of York, to establish an earlier 


coinage of Henry VII. than that usu- 
ally attributed to him. 

Snelling says, ‘‘ that the money 
coined by this king before he changed 
the type of it in his 18th year, differs 
from that of the three preceding 
Henries in the crown having an arch 
on it instead of being open, which 
peculiar type has heretofore been as- 
signed to Henry VI.” 

We have a penny of Edward IV. 
with the letter T on the right side of 
the head, and a key on the left side, 
(see the Plate, Fiy. 1.) which reads, 
« EDWARD D GRA REX ANGL,” 
*« CIVITAS EBORACI,” which I con- 
ceive must have been issued from the 
mint of Archbishop Rotherham, who 
was translated from Lincoln to York, 
in the year 1480. In corroboration 
of this appropriation, there is a penny 
of Richard III. (very lately discovered) 
which (see Fig 2.) has the letter T 
and the key placed similarly to that of 
Edward, and reads, ‘‘ RICARD DI 
GRA REX ANG,” “ CIVITAS EBO- 
RACI.” This coin in my opinion 
can belong to no other than Rother- 


ham, he having been archbishop during 
the whole of the reign of Richard III. 

The penny that I propose to esta- 
blish as of Henry VII. is one from 
the same mint, of the same type, same 
letter and emblem, has an open crown, 
and reads, “ HENRIC DEI GRA 
REX ANG.” “CIVITAS EBORACI,” 
mint-mark a rose. (Fig. 3.) Allowing 
this coin therefore to proceed from 
Rotherham’s mint, of which I con- 
ceive there is no doubt, it must of 
necessity belong to Henry VII. Ro- 


therham not having been Archbishop 


until nine years after the death of 
Henry VI. and having held the see 
ee after the accession of Henry 
Vii. 

If these facts be correct, we have a 
proof of an earlier coinage than the 
one mentioned by Snelling, and like- 
wise a proof positive that Henry VII. 
was the first monarch who placed the 
arch over the crown on his coins. 

Not one of these curious pennies is 
published, as far as I know; I have 
therefore sent you a rude sketch of 
each, (see the Plate) in the hope of 
affording some amusement to your 
numismatic readers, and an induce- 
ment to further inquiry. 

Yours, &c. I. D.C. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IT is rightly observed by Dr. Lau- 
rence, in his preface to the translation 
of the apocryphal book of Enocu, 
that the fate of such writings has 
been singular, since they have some- 
times been injudiciously admitted into 
the canon of Scripture, and on the 
other hand, ‘‘ not simply rejected, but 
loaded with every epithet of contempt 
and obloquy.”” But can we agree with 
him, in acknowledging that there is 
such a thing as “ an over-anxiety to 
preserve that canon inviolate ?’’ Per- 
haps if he were publishing a second 
edition, he would re-consider that ex- 
pression. In fact, it is impossible to 
separate the idea of an inviolate canon 
from that of inspiration; since if in- 
Spiration be contended for, the most 
rigid scrutiny must be exercised ; 
while, if the point of inspiration be 
conceded, there can be no canon, in 
the strict sense of that term, and all 
the productions of Hebrews and pri- 
mitive Christians will then have a 
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right to be classed in their respective 
Scriptures. 


The real use of apocryphal volumes ° 


is to supply testimonies to historical 
facts, and, as Dr. Laurence observes, 
to “‘ indicate the theological opinions 
of the periods at which they were 
composed.” With this view, Mr. Ur- 
ban, 1 consider this and _ similar 
volumes worthy of studious inspec- 
tion, as they may often help to eluci- 
date a Scriptural phrase, or to esta- 
blish the prevalence of a doctrine at 
certain periods. The following re- 
marks are put forward with the less 
diffidence, because the learned editor 
has generally abstained from making 
annotations, except with regard to 
the Trinity and the person of Christ. 

He considers the works to have 
been composed by a Jew, under the 
name of Enoch, a few years before 
the rise of Christianity, and perhaps 
at an early period of the reign of 
Herod. His reasoning is, I think, 
conclusive. And there appears to be 
good ground for supposing that the 
author was a descendant of the ten 
tribes residing in India. I would add, 
that, presuming the date to be correct, 
the work is probably a result of that 
impulse which the expectation of the 
Messiah’s speedily coming communi- 
cated not only to the Jews, but also 
to other nations. 

Ch. vi.v. 9.10. The elect shall possess 
light, joy, and peace; and they shall 
inherit the earth. But you, ye unholy, 
shall be accursed.—Conf. Matt. v. 5. 
The meek shall inherit the earth. It 
seems from the context that the present 
world is meant. Perhaps the phrase 
is equivalent to saying, they only can 
be said to live. 

Ch. vii. v. 2. a detailed account of 
the union of angels with the daugh- 
ters of men. Conf. Genesis vi. 2. 
There are so many traditions on this 
subject in the East, as could surely 
not have originated from a mere mis- 
apprehension of a verse in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. For my own part, I con- 


fess I am inclined to believe that there 
is some foundation for this opinion, 
because the testimonies are numerous 
and explicit. One curious result from 
the discovery of this book, is, that the 
fall of angels, mentioned by Peter and 
Jude, is not anterior to the creation 
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but subsequent to it, in the opinion of 
the Jews. 

Ch. ix. v. 3. Thou art Lord of lords, 
God of gods, King of kings. So Deut. 
x. 17. The Lord your God is God of 
gods, and Lord of lords. In Rev. xvii. 14. 
this expression is altered to Lord of 
lords, and King of kings. In fact, how 
could Christ be consistently denomi- 
nated God of gods, when idolatry is 
supposed to be worn out? In the days 
of Moses, when it was prevalent, the 
Israelites are properly reminded that 
Jehovah is greater than the pretended 
deities of the nations. 

Ibid. The throne of thy glory is for 
ever and ever. Conf. Hebrews, i. 8. 
Thy throne, O God, is fur ever and 
ever, addressed to the Son. 

Ch. xxxi.v. 5. Then holy Raphael, an 
angel who was with me, answered and 
said; This is the tree of knowledge, of 
which thy ancient father and thy widowed 
mother eat, who were before thee; and 
who, obtaining knowledge, their eyes 
being opened, and knowing themselves to 
be naked, were expelled from the gar- 
den. It is remarkable, that nothing 
material is added here to the narrative 
in Genesis; whence it is evident, that 
it was literally understood, for else 
this apocryphal writer would have 
enlarged and mystified upon it ad 
infinitum. In engravings, the tree of 
knowledge is usually represented as 
an apple-tree; but such was not the 
opinion of the Jews, for at verse 4, 
we are told, it was like a species of the 
tamarind tree, bearing fruit which re- 
sembled grapes extremely fine ; and its 
fragrance extended to a considerable 
distance. 

Ch, xxxviii. v. 2. It would have been 
better for them, had they never been 
born. Conf. Matt. xxvi. 24. where it 
is applied to Judas, Much has been 
written about the import of this 
phrase. This passage seems to de- 
termine the sense, for it is an answer 
to the question; where will the habi- 
tation of sinners be, and the place of 
rest for those who have rejected thé 
Lord of spirits? 1 need hardly add, 
that the writer is speaking of the last 
judgment. 

Ch. xl. v. 6. The third voice I heard 
petitioning and praying for those who 
dwell on the earth. This petitioner is 
no other than Gabriel. Although a 
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Protestant, yet candour obliges me to 
remark, that the intercession of saints 
is supported by this verse. It would 
be dishonest to omit such a passage, 
after having perceived it. 

Ch. xlii. v. 2, Wisdom went forth to 
dwell among the sons of men, but she 
obtained not an habitation. Wisdom 
returned to her place, and seated herself 
in the midst of angels. But iniquity 
went furth after her return, who un- 
willingly found an habitation, and re- 
sided among them, as rain in the desert, 
and as dew ina thirsty land, This is 
a truly sublime passage, and of ex- 
quisite moral beauty, superior to that 
famous one in Ovid: 

Ultima ccelicolim terras Astrea reliquit. 


I do not understand the word un- 
willingly ; surely it cannot be the exact 
sense of any original, or else the 
writer has expressed his meaning very 
obscurely. ; 

Ch, xxix. v. 9. They shall transgress, 
and think themselves gods. How accu- 
rately does this describe the conse- 
quential idea of one’s self, which is 
always found united to profligacy ! 

Ch. \xxx.v.6. Blessed is the man who 
shall die righteous and good, against 
whom no catalogue of crime has been 
written, and with whom iniquity is not 
found. Such passages as this serve 
to indicate the depth of meaning, 
which the word justification contains. 

Many passages, addressed to the 
rich and the covetous, resemble the 
exhortations in the Epistle of St. 
James. 

Ch. xevi.v. 15, 16. None of your op- 
pressive acts are concealed and secret. 
Think not in your minds, neither say 
in your hearts, that every crime is not 
manifested and seen. In heaven it is 
daily written before the Most High. 
Henceforwards shall it be manifested ; 
for every act of oppression which you 
commit shall be daily recorded, until the 
period of your condemnation: ver. 22,23. 
Wo to you who rejoice in the trouble of 
the righteous, for a grave shall be dug 
for you. Wo to you who frustrate the 
word of the righteous ; for to you there 
shall be no hope of life. To offer any 
remark on the awful beauty of these 
sentences would be, 


To throw a perfume on the violct. 


Ch. xevii.v. 11. Wo to you who ex- 
pand the crime of your neighbours ; for 


in hell shalt you be slain. By expand 
we probably should understand aggra- 
vate ; in which case, these words con- 
vey a most important lesson of truth 
and justice. Nor would I omit a 
beauty of another kind; Ch.civ.v.1-5. 
I swear toyou, yerighteous, that in heaven 
the angels record your goodness before the 
glory of the Mighty One. Wait with 
patient hope; for formerly you have 
been disgraced with evil and with afflic- 
tion; but now shall you shine like the 
luminaries of heaven. (Conf. Matt. 
xiii. 43.) You shall be seen, and the 
gates of heaven shall be opened to you 
...- Wait with patient hope, nor re- 
linquish your confidence ; for great joy 
shall be yours, like that of the angels in 
heaven.... And now fear not, ye righ- 
teous, when you see sinners flourishing 
and prosperous in their ways. Be not 
associates with them; but keep your- 
selves at a distance from their oppres- 
sions ; be you associated with the host 
of heaven. 

Ch. ev. v. 23. Respecting these things 
there shall be writings and impressions 
above in heaven, that the angels may 
read them, and know what shall happen 
both to sinners and to the spirits of the 
humble. Conf. 1 Peter, i. 12. Which 
things the angels desire to look into. 

I would not omit a passage in 
Ch. vi. v.11. Then shall wisdom be given 
to the elect, all of whom shall live, and 
not again transgress by impiety or pride ; 
but shall humble themselves, possessing 
prudence, and shall not repeat trans- 
gression. This shews the writer’s idea 
of repentance. 

In Ch. ii. which consists of a single 
verse, occurs the celebrated and much 
controverted passage, which is quoted 
in the epistle of St. Jude. Behold, he 
comes with ten thousands of his saints, 
to execute judgment upon them, to de- 
stroy the wicked, and to reprove all the 
carnal for every thing which the sinful 
and ungodly have done, and committed 
against him. The variations, though 
slight, might induce a doubt whether 
St. Jude has really cited this produc- 
tion, but such a suggestion would be 
scarcely worth pressing, as other apo- 
cryphal matter is found in that epistle. 

In Ch. x. v. 16, 17. we find these 
words, concerning the angels who 
united themselves to mortal women : 
They shall be taken away into the lowest 
depths of the fire in torments; and in 
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confinement shall they be shut up for 
ever. Immediately after this shull he 
(Samyaza), together with them, burn 
and perish; they shall be bound until 
the consummation of many generations. 
May we not suppose, that one reason 
why the world was destroyed, besides 
the prevailing wickedness, was to 
root out the mongrel race from whom 
no good could be expected? A friend 
has suggested, that the expression 
Noah was perfect in his generations, 
alludes to this circumstance, and im- 
plies that he had none of the accursed 
blood in his veins. There are other 
ways however of interpreting those 
words ; and a simple explanation, that 
does not require a theory to support 
it, is generally to be preferred to every 
other. 

The eternal Sonship of Christ, as it 
is called, though surely in rather con- 
tradictory language, appears to be the 
doctrine of this writer. Dr. Laurence 
has spoken amply on this subject in 
the preface. Yet 1 cannot help ob- 
serving, that the apocryphal writings, 
such as the second book of Esdras, 
the Ascension of Isaiah, and this, are 
calculated to leave an impression upon 
the mind, which comes nearest to 
Arianism. This, however, is not to 
be wondered at, when we consider 
that the writers lived before the com- 
ing of our Lord, and were obliged to 
fill up the outlines of prophecy from 
their imagination. The author of the 
second book of Esdras should seem, 
from his language on that subject, to 
have lived later. But to my mind the 
words of Rev. xxii. 1. and 3. are de- 
cisive of a divinity of office and dignity, 
which it weuld be presumptuous to 
limit, while those of John i. 1-3. tes- 
tify plainly to a divinity of nature. 

Why so much apocryphal matter 
should occur in the short epistle of 
St. Jude, is a question which perhaps 
will never be solved; certainly not, 
till we have arrived at a calmer de- 
cision, as to what inspiration includes 
and excludes. I am inclined to think, 
that the apostle was writing to persons 
among whom these apocryphal books 
were current, and that he quoted them 
as having a peculiar weight with the 
persons he was addressing. There 
must have been some particular rea- 
son, for adducing the legend abcut 
Michael and the body of Moses, rather 
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than citing the prophet Zechariah, 
whose narrative is equally pertinent 
and more sublime, to say nothing of 
its undoubted authenticity. 

In short, one must console one’s 
self with knowing that these sort of 
difficulties will not last for ever. As 
the original curse upon the ground, - 
was that it should bring forth thorns 
and thistles to man, so must he expect 
to meet with difficulties and perplexi- 
ties in the search of truth. Still there 
are none sufficient to make a reason- 
able being give up the promise con- 
tained in Rev. xxi. 1-5. which may 
justly be called the treasury of the 
soul, Iam, &c. ANSELM. ° 





Mr. Urzan, July 19. 

IN Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 
vol. iii. pp. 282 et seq. edit. 1806, is 
an interesting detail of events connect- 
ed with the establishment at Norwich, 
of the Foreigners or ‘‘ Strangers,” 
who introduced various valuable ma- 
nufactures into this country in the 
16th century. It appears that in the 
year 1565 the decay of the worsted 
trade had placed that city in such 
great distress, that the Mayor and 
other authorities sought advice of the 
Duke of Norfolk,* who had a princely 
palace in the city,t and maintained 
therein great hospitality, as to the 
means best calculated to replace the 
citizens in a prosperous condition. 
The patriotic Duke, seeing the good 
results which were arising to the coun- 
try from the arrival of the ‘‘ Stran- 
gers,’’ who sought in our friendly isle 
protection from the severe persecution 





* This was Thomas Howard, 4th Duke, 
at that time ‘‘ the most powerful and most 
popular man in England.”’ His subse- 
quent intrigues to effect a marriage with 
the imprisoned rival of Elizabeth, which 
procured for him the same fate that had 
befallen so many of his ancestors, form an 
important feature in the eventful history 
of the period. The news of his execution 
in 1572 produced much lamentation at 
Norwich, where he constantly relieved 
numbers of the poor, and where he ex- 
ercised an abundant hospitality. 

+t Situated on the banks of the river, 
in the parish of St. John Madder-market. 
It was visited in 1671 by Evelyn, who 
does not praise either the structure or the 
situation. Having been deserted by its 
noble owners, few vestiges of it are now to 
be found. 
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of the Duke of Alva, and who (under 
licence of Queen Elizabeth) were then 
pursuing their respective callings in 
London, Sandwich, &c., recommended 
that a certain number of them should 
be invited to Norwich, and be encou- 
raged to settle among the citizens. 
With a view still further to benefit a 
city towards which he had manifested 
many feelings of friendly attachment, 
his Grace procured at his own charge 
from his royal Mistress—herself ever 
ready to promote the individual good 
of her subjects, and the general weal 
of the state—letters patent to place 30 
master workmen, each of them having 
10 servants, being in all 330 men, 
Dutch and Walloons, in the city of 
Norwich, to make ‘“ bayes, sayes, 
atras,mockades, and such like.”’ Pros- 
perity once more became a denizen in 
this ancient city, and the influx of 
“‘ strangers” was so great,* and the 
advantages of their trade so manifest, 
that the Duke, at their solicitation, in- 
terested himself to procure them the 
grant of a place wherein to celebrate 
religious worship after their own 
tenets, and rites. The two ensuing 
letters, transcripts from the originals, 
preserved in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, exhibit the 
application and the success thereof. 
The first is addressed by the Duke to 
Archbishop Parker, and the latter, 
distinguished for its Christian meek- 
ness and charity, is the pious prelate’s 
friendly compliance. They, deserve a 
place in-your pages from the interest 
attached to the writers, and from 
their connection with the introduction 
of commodities which have proved so 
highly beneficial to the national pros- 
perity. 
No. 1. 
My very Good Lord, 

After my hearty commendations, 
since my coming home, the Strangers 
hath been suters to me for my I’res to 
you, for having of a church, where- 
upon I talked with my Lord Bishop 
and others of the city, by whom I hear 
as well of their good order in religion, 
as also of their honest conversation, 





* It appearsby a return from the Mayor 
of Norwich, dated Nov. 16, 1571, that the 
number of these artizans and their families 
had increased, at that early period, to 
3,925, whereof 666 werechildren “ Inglish 
born.’’ 


which I think my Lord Bishop ¢ hath 
certified you as well of that as their 
desire in the having a church, wherein 
1 pray you stand their good Lord ; for 
here be churches end that be voyd, that 
upon your l’res to the Bp and the 
Mayor, they will take present order ; 
and so wishing to your Grace as to 
myself, I bid you most heartily fare- 
well. From my house at Norwich this 
28th of December, 1565, Your Grace’s 
assuredly T. Norrork. 

Post Script. I have put your Grace 
a note of the like that was granted 
here in King Edward’s dayes. 

No. 2. 

After my hearty commendations to 
your good Grace, this is to signify to 
the same, that I have of very late 
written my l’res to my Lord Bishop of 
Norwich, to grant unto the strangers 
a vacant church within the city, 
wherein I think they have some store, 
and have further requested his Lord- 
ship to know y* pleasure and advice, 
whereby the citizens may be the sooner 
induced to their desire, and then his 
ordinary authority shall suffice to take 
order with them, as well for the form 
of their public prayers, as otherwise 
for the state of Religion, and for their 
discipline, whereby that church may 
live in the more perfect quiet, wishing 
that they might be perswaded to recede 
as little as might be from common 
order of prayers and administration 
of the Sacraments used by authority 
in the Realm. And if hereafter any 
cause shall be for any further help of 
my partie it shall be ready at all times, 
as God knoweth, to whose merciful 
tuition I recommend your Grace as 
heartily as myself. 





The Dutch congregation had the 
choir of the church of the Friars 
Preachers assigned them for their re- 
ligious assemblies ; and the Walloon or 
French congregation, first by leave 
made use of the Bishop’s Chapel, but 
afterwards had the church of St. Mary, 
at Tombland, given them. Both of 
these congregations continue, but the 
numbers are now very small. 

Yours, SamMuEL TyMMs. 


+ This was John Parkhurst, who had 
fled the country in Mary’s days; and 
who being consecrated to the see in 1560, 
resided much at the Episcopal palace, 
which he beautified an? repaired, and 
died in 1574. 
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” ON THE POWER OF THE BOW. 


WE have received from Mr. W. 
Barnes a long letter on the question 
which has been agitated in our pages, 
whether the Power exerted in drawing 
the Bow be double its registered weight 
of draught? Mr. Barnes controverts 
the opinion advanced by A. J. K., and 
adopts that of “ Tue Sceprics.”— 
Another Correspondent on the same 
subject disagrees with both, and takes 
a view of the matter diametrically op- 
posite to Mr. Barnes. These com- 
munications are of a technical, mathe- 
matical nature, and in consequence of 
the space they would occupy on an 
abstract question, not interesting to 
general readers, we have withheld their 
insertion. A. J.K. explains that his 
mention of the pondus iners, or dead 
weight of the body being employed in 
drawing up the bow, was not intended 
to form any main part of his argument 
relative to the power exerted, but was 
merely incidental, as being according 
to ancient writers the practice of good 
archers, and as explanatory of the 
phrase, “‘ laying the body in the bow.” 
He adds, let one of ‘‘ THE ScEPTics ” 
take a bow registered at 50lbs. power, 
and hold it in his hand while he 
(A. J. K.) pulls the string the average 
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length of the modern arrow, 27 inches, 
and the Sceptic will find that while 
A.J. K. pulls 50 lbs., he (the Sceptic) 
has to resist 50lbs., consequently that 
the exertion in the act of drawing 
must be a divided one, between the 
two arms, and the aggregate force em- 
ployed equal to 100lbs. ‘“‘An Oxp 
ArcHer,” of Walmer (for whose 
briefly expressed opinion we have great 
respect, as. derived at once from a 
practical and scientific knowledge of 
his art), says, ‘‘ I have attended to the 
controversy about the power exerted 
in drawing the bow; I think the article 
of A.J. K., accompanied by a diagram 
representing a drawn bow, attached to 
a fixed point, sufficient to explain the 
question to any reasonable person. 
Indeed, I consider the whole merely a 
dispute about terms.” 

Weare happy of the opportunity of 
inserting the above mediatorial opinion 
between the parties, trusting that they 
will eventually find that, likethe dispu- 
tants, one of whom asserted that the 
shield ofacertain statue was silver, while 
the other maintained it was of gold, 
each, according to his particular view of 
the matter, has been in the right. We are 
unwilling, therefore, to be the means of 
continuing a contest which might on 
such a principle be interminable. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Divine Poems, written by Thomas Washbourne, Bachelor in Divinity. 1654. 12mo. 


THIS is a very scarce little volume of Poetry. 


It is dedicated “‘ To the 


Right Honourable my ever honoured Lady, the Lady Vere, and to his ever 
honoured Mother, the University of Oxford.”’ There are several copies of 
commendatory verses, according to the fashion of the times, one by M. Lle- 
wellyn, the Author of Men Miracles, and another in which Bishop Duppa 
is highly praised. We will give as a specimen, from p.81, 


On a Snake in a garden of flowers, that stung one that trod on him unawares. 


Who thought this Snake would e’er have 
found 
An entrance into this inclosed ground ; 
Or that a serpent here should hide his 
head, 
Under this sweet and flowery bed? 
But ’tis no news—for long ago 
It was the Devil’s trick, man to entice; 
A greater Serpent made his way into 
A better garden—Paradise. 
And ever since there is no place 
Of pleasure which we would impropriate, 
But ~~ therein. the Serpent shows his 
ace, 
Though we discover him too late. 


Let us look. then, before we leap, 

And timely seek the danger to prevent, 

Least we, instead of joys, do sorrow reap, 
And when it is too late—repent. 


We see him not before we feel, 
That we by his envenomed teeth are bit; 
And when, Achilles-like, we’re hurt on 
the heel, 
We seek for balsam to cure it. 


Better it were if we took heed, 
How to avoid the Serpent ’ere he stung, 
So should we feel no pain, no medicine 
need, 
But safely sit our flowers among. 
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While we securely take delight 
Amidst our many sweet and fragrant 
flowers, 
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The Devil-Serpent turns, and does us bite, 
And with sharp pains our pleasure sours. 


We shall now add another, the advice contained in which may be of 


service to a point, beyond the Poetry. 


Upon the People’s denying of Tythes in some places, and ejecting their Pastors. 


The Shepherd heretofore did keep 
And watch his sheep, 

While they, poor creatures, did rejoice 
To hear his voice. 


But now, they that were used to stray 
Do know the way 
So perfectly, that they can guide 
The Shepherd when he goes aside. 
To pay the tenth fleece they refuse, 
As shepherd dues ; 
They know a trick worth two of that, 
They can grow fat, 
And wear their fleece on their own back, 
But let him lack 
Meat, drink, and cloth, and every thing, 
Which should support and comfort 
bring. 
What silly animals be these, 
Themselves to please 
With fancies, that they nothing need 
But safely feed. 


One more specimen will suffice. 


Without the Shepherd’s careful eye 
When, lo! they die; 

E’re they be won, being made the prey 
Unto the wolf by night and day. 


Besides, they’re subject to the rot, 
And God knows what 

Diseases more, which they endure 
And none can cure, 


But the Shepherd’s skilful hand. 
In need they stand 
Of his physick and his power, 
To heale and help them every hour. 
The danger set before their eyes, 
Let them be wise ; 
Not trusting to their own direction 
Nor protection. 
But to his rod, his staff submit, 
His art, his wits; 
For every sore a salve hath found, 
And will preserve them safe and sound. 


To one who Married a very Rich, but very Deformed Woman. 


Who is *t that says, it was not love 
Which you unto this match did move, 
*T was love, but love of money sure 
That thus to wed did you allure. 

*T was not the beauty which doth lie 
In your wife’s cheek, or lip, or eye, 
Or any other part that shines, 

Save only—in her golden mines. 

It were the Angels in her chest, 

That first made love within your breast; 
There sat the Cupids, there the Graces 
Reside in those red and white faces. 

In having one wife, you have many, 
Each bag a wife is—how then can ye 
Choose but be rich? for such as these, 
Being put to use, will soon increase. 
Nor will their beauty fade, for th’ are 
At fifty, more than fifteen, fair, 

As pure good metal, as refin’d 

An age hence, as when they were coin’d, 
Provided you keep them in bands, 
From falling into huckster’s hands. 


If pleasure be not, profit’s in 

Your match, Polygamy’s no sin. 

In a free state you may be bold 

To marry every piece of gold, 

Though they so numerous be, as will 
The great Turk’s vast seraglio fill; 

Yet take my counsel, lock well to them, 
For many chances will undo them ; 
They may be called in by the state, 
And valued at a lower rate, 

They may be rounded and defac’d, 

Or with worse metal be debas’d, 

They may perhaps suffer a rape, 

Be plundered from you; should they scape 
These accidents, yet wings have they 
Like Cupid’s, and will flee away, 
Leaving you little else behind 

But your sad choice, and sadder mind, 
For when your money’s gone, your wife 
Will stay to vex you all your life, 





It appears that T. Washbourne was born at Wychenford in Worcester- 
shire, entered at Baliol college, Oxford, and took his degree. In the time of 
the Rebellion he had a prebendal stall at Gloucester: having suffered in the 
royal cause at the Restoration, he was reinstated, and presented to the rec- 
tory of Dumbleton in Gloucestershire. He printed some single sermons, and 
died 6th May, 1687. He was buried in the Lady’s Chapel, in the cathedral 
at Gloucester; a small monument was erected on his grave, on which he 
desired to be inscribed, that he was ‘ Primus peccatorum, minimus Minis- 
trorum Dei.’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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On Wages and Combination. 
R. Torrens, Esq. M.P. 
THERE are in this pamphlet many 
important subjects investigated with 
sound principles of reasoning, and 
illustrated by a familiar and compre- 
hensive knowledge. It may appear 
at first sight singular, that so much 
variety of opinion, such violent op- 
position of argument, such direct 
contradiction, should be found on 
almost all points connected with the 
subject of Political Economy; but 
a little consideration will lead us 
to attribute this principally to the 
immense extension of the subject; to 
its enormous surface, which admits 
of being contemplated from so many 
different points, and seen under such 
diversified aspects; in fact, it is the 
greatness of the inquiry that causes 
the difficulty. Our errors in reasoning 
spring, not from being totally ignorant, 
but from having partial knowledge ; 
we catch hold of one or two bearings 
of some great question, and suppose 
we are in possession of all; we build 
our reasonings, and make our in- 
ferences on these, and in the mean 
time we are ignorant that there are 
other parts of the subject of equal im- 
portance and magnitude, totally un- 
seen by us, and without the know- 
ledge of which all our conclusions will 
only lead us into error. Men’s infor- 
mation may be relatively great and 
sound, but it is seldom or ever co- 
extensive with the subject on which 
it is employed. Thus arise the em- 
barrassments and difficulties connected 
with the great questions that present 
themselves to the deliberation of legis- 
lative wisdom. Mr. Pitt seemed to 
entertain very erroneous opinions on 
the subject of population, and the laws 
that govern it. Mr. Ricardo, with all 
his knowledge, was in error with re- 
gard to the fail of prices at the return 
to cash payments ; and the subjects of 
poor-laws, free trade, and the corn 
question, are so many arenas of dis- 
pute, into which ingenious men are 
for ever descending to exhibit their 
knowledge and skill. Now, -as. we 
said before, it is the vast extent of 
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these subjects that refuses to be 
comprehended in one view; it is the 
boundless complication of parts, 
through which the whole must be 
surveyed ; and the obstacles constantly 
raised, by men obtruding their partial 
views and limited observations, which 
form the difficulties that for ever 
thicken around them. Undoubtedly, 
too, men’s interests bias them both 
openly and secretly, and the love of 
theory has its force, and the dislike 
of demolishing the conclusions to 
which we have painfully and la- 
boriously arrived, and again building 
up new ones from the same mate- 
rials; all these things being taken 
into account, we shall then be able 
more accurately to understand what 
has occasioned such diversity of opinion 
among the professors of the science, 
and what has given rise to the con- 
tempt and indifference with which it 
has been looked at by the public in 
general. Still, we must recollect that 
the subject is most important; that 
truth does exist, and may be dis- 
covered; that every science has its 
infancy and its errors, and that it is 
not the part of a wise or judicious 
man to forsake a pursuit, only because 
of the difficulties or impediments 
which he can but slowly and partially 
remove. It must either be to the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of the nation to 
have a free trade in corn:—that is a 
truism; it must either be more con- 
ducive to her provincial and com- 
mercial prosperity to have a paper 
currency, or a metallic one; if so, it is 
amply worth an immense sacrifice of 
time, and thought, and labour, and 
observation, and inquiry, to know on 
which side the balance of truth lies. 
Those only throw out their ridicule 
or angry invective against political 
economy, who cannot or will not 
understand it ; forgetting that the only 
difference between them and those 
whom they oppose is, whether the 
science which directly bears upon the 
welfare, the subsistence, and happiness 
of mankind, should be constructed on 
the solid basis of extensive observa- 
tion and inductive reasoning, or on 
3C 
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the shifting sands of partial interests 
and temporary views. Two of the 
most important questions now calling 
for the attention of the Legislature, are 
undoubtedly the poor laws and the 
corn laws, as we consider the ques- 
tion of currency to be adjusted and 
disposed of. Now both these questions 
extend very widely, and the discussion 
of them will ramify into very minute, 
diversified, and remote inquiries; hence 
the difficulty that arises around them. 
With the poor laws is connected the 
support of population, the rate of its 
increase, the causes of the same, the 
amount of wages, the mode of paying 
them, the rise and fall of prices, the 
proportion of capital and labour, the 
action and reaction of manufacturing 
and agricultural labour, the effect of 
machinery, the advantage of emigra- 
tion to foreign settlements, the con- 
sideration of home colonization, the 
effect of a country like Ireland without 
poor laws on a country like England 
with them, on the relative importance 
of home and foreign markets, on popu- 
lar education, on allotments of land, on 
grants of national money for works, on 
taxes, and in what proportion they 
ought to be levied; all these are lead- 
ing subjects, running like the great 
main veins and arteries through the 
body of the poor law question; each 
of these subjects requires a dis- 
tinct, deep, and copious investigation. 
Some of them demand the exercise of 
very patient thought, and very acute 
habits of reasoning; and no wonder 
therefore, that ignorance, and doubt, 
and error, and partial knowledge, have 
so long taken their hold of a subject, 
from which there is no prospect that 
they will be speedily or substantially 
removed ;—‘ Look at that picture, and 
at this!’ Here is England in a state of 
great distress with poor laws; here is 
Ireland in a state of greater, without 
them. Then comes the question, Is 
their distress consequent on these 
laws, or independent of them? or how 
much do they act upon it? This is the 
first pouring out of the waters of 
strife; and here we shall insert a 
passage from Col. Torrens’s pamphlet, 
which demands the attention of all, 
on account of the important truth that 
it asserts, and its effect upon the most 
vital interests of the country. 
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“‘ The rapidity with which all kinds of 
useful instruction are at this time spread- 
ing amongst the labouring classes of 
Great Britain, would speedily bring about 
this consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, (i. e. the independence and com- 
fort of the labouring classes) were it not 
for one most fatal counteracting cause, 
the annual inundations of Irish labour, 
Until this cause is removed, no consider- 
able improvement in the condition of the 
labouring classes in England and Scot- 
land can by possibility take place; until 
a taste for a higher scale of comfort be- 
comes prevalent among the people of 
Ireland, no prudential calculations, no 
desire of lifting themselves from their 
degradation, will control the power of 
increase, and thus raise the reward of 
their labour to a level with that which is 
obtained in England. But the two islands 
are so intimately connected; steam 
navigation has brought their shores into 
such immediate contact, that if Irish 
wages do not rise to the level of English, 
English wages must fall to the level of 
Irish. Let the people of England look 
to this! let the labouring classes through- 
out England and Scotland, rest assured, 
that, if effectual means be not applied for 
improving the habits of their Irish bre- 
thren, the political degradation into 
which they have fallen, will, in the reac- 
tion of moral causes, sink the great body 
of the people throughout the united king- 
dom to one immense level of hopeless 
and extreme misery.”’ 


Of this melancholy truth no doubt 
can exist in any way; Ireland, 
which ought to have been the granary 
of food, and the support and strength 
of England, seems to be unhappily 
appointed as the centre of her diffi- 
culties, and the cause of her embar- 
rassment and weakness. What a 
moral and political monster is the 
fact, that an island possessing a fer- 
tile soil, a mild climate, noble harbours 
and shores, a shrewd ingenious po- 
pulation of six millions, united to 
another country by the closest ties 
of language, long connexion, mutual 
interest, and only a few hours’ sail 
apart, should, from the intervention 
of circumstances, prove the greatest 
curse which that country could re- 
ceive! How great the error, how 
fundamental the mistakes, how long 
the misgovernment to produce such 
results ! 
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. We are sorry to find ourselves op- 
posed to Col. Torrens on the subject 
of a free trade in corn; and more so, 
as we acknowledge the soundness of 
many of his separate reasonings ; but 
we confess that we cannot arrive at 
the same conclusion that is so satis- 
factory to him and to those who side 
with him. The question surely is, 
which is most conducive to the wel- 
fare and the prosperity of the country, 
to the stability of its institutions, and 
the real happiness of the people; an 
agricultural or a manufacturing pre- 
ponderance of interest. Now, though 
it is true that Col. Torrens takes ano- 
ther ground, and attempts to show to 
the agricultural tenantry (the farmer) 
that such low prices as would follow an 
unrestricted importation of corn, would 
be advantageous to them : even grant- 
ed that were true, he does not advance 
his argument one step further, and 
show that it would also be advanta- 
geous to the landowners; nor do we 
understand what the conclusion would 
be that he must reach on this head, 
except that which he would most re- 
luctantly advise, that the squirearchy 
and aristocracy are to be sacrificed for 
the advantage of the commonalty. 
At any rate, this is clear, if a free im- 
portation of corn does not reduce 
prices, we cannot see the beneficial 
result proceeding fromit. Ifit does, it 
must lower the money value of rents 
in the same proportion; it must drive 
out of cultivation all inferior soils,— 
it must dismiss from employ all hands 
formerly occupied on that inferior 
soil; and it must tend to swell the 
manufacturing population : supposing 
this had taken place, and that after 
long years of misery, from impove- 
rished landlords, ruined tenants, and 
starving paupers, the remaining pea- 
sants were slowly sucked into the 
vortex of manufacturers; who is to 
insure the sale, who to command the 
markets, who to open all foreign ports, 
who to ensure the regulated supply of 
foreign harvests, who to order all fo- 
reign steam-engines to bow down 
their iron necks to ours, and to cease 
to move their hundred arms? who is 
to cajole Russia? and to blind Prus- 
sia to her own interests? who is to 
open the Elbe and the Rhine? who is 
to charm the mandarins of China? and 
who is to depend on the farmers of Vir- 


ginia? Who is to insure this? And 
if not, if we have erected our ma- 
chinery, sold our ploughs, or turned 
them into steam-engines, turned our 
fallows into grass or woodland; and 
if the time came, as assuredly come it 
would, when foreign nations would 
not take our manufactures in lieu of 
their own, and could not supply us 
with the food which they themselves 
wanted, what would be the situation of 
the great manufacturing warehouse of the 
world ? We confess, as we know, that 
agriculture requires the assistance of 
manufactures, just as a seller wants a 
buyer; but we also know that in our 
country, even without artificial stimu- 
lus, a sufficient supply of manufactured 
wealth will not be wanting. - But if 
it is said that the wealth produced by 
manufacturing industry can alone 
enable us to meet our enormous de- 
mands and tremendous expenses.; 
then we say, let those expenses be 
reduced, and those demands lessened ; 
for better a country be poor with safety, 
than rich with danger and convulsion, 
Where now is the focus of all discon- 
tent and sedition and anarchy, but in 
the heart of the manufactures, in Man- 
chester and Sheffield, and Nottingham 
and Leeds? Where is the press, the 
very rank hot-bed of blasphemy and 
wickedness and falsehood, but there ? 
Where does the Trades Union lift its 
monstrous and savage head, hungry 
and gaunt, but there? Nothing can 
insure a perpetual flow of commerce 
and trade and manufacture, without 
the intervention of periodical checks 
and calms. Changes of fashion, dis- 
coveries of science, inventions, over- 
supplies, caprice, home-frauds, and 
foreign industry, all are perpetually 
crossing the path of regular trade, and 
interfering with, and fora time check- 
ing or breaking it down; and woe to 
England, if ever the day should come, 
when its rural districts should be only 
considered of value, as feeding the 
enormous many-headed monster that 
is constantly clamouring for food, to 
supply fresh strength to those gigantic 
arms, which are endeavouring to com- 
pass the whole globe within their 
grasp. We believe in none of the 
fictions of plenty, and ease, and tran- 
quillity and happiness, that would fol- 
low. We form no Elysium for our- 
selves in the vallies of Lancashire, or 
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on the banks of the Dee. We have 
as little trust in Col. Torrens’s Uto- 
pia as in Sir Thomas More’s ; but we 
believe that in as large a diminution 
of expenditure as possible, in a well- 
conducted system of emigration, in 
the institution of poor laws in Ireland, 
in the amendment and revision of those 
in England, in the improvement of the 
education of the people, and in the 
preservation of peace abroad and tran- 
quillity at home, are to be found the 
best materials of our future well-be- 
ing. In all changes some interested 
persons suffer; nothing in human 
power can prevent it. Great and vio- 
lent have been the changes during the 
last thirty years, and great and va- 
tious the sufferings. In the changes 
now taking place, we cannot see how 
it is possible to prevent great distress 
falling on those whose property is in 
land. It is infinitely to be lamented. 
The constitution of England is agricul- 
tural. It is founded on land. The 
agriculturists have ever been its main 
strength and ornament ; and we there- 
fore trust that their interests and im- 
portance will always be considered as 
those most congenial to the forms, in- 
stitutions, and habits of our country, 
as most conducive to its safety and its 
prosperity, moral and economical. 
Whether their destruction can be 
averted, we do not pretend to know. 
It is a great misfortune when there 
are divisions in the camp; and it isa 
still greater, when the two greatest 
interests of a great nation are placed in 
opposition to each other. One thing 
may be remarked. Col. Torrens and 
those who write with him in opinion, 
address themselves to the ¢enantry of 
England exclusively, and not to the 
owners of the soil. Nay, they go fur- 
ther, and impress on the tenantry that 
their interests are directly opposed to 
that of their landlords. Now, taking 
that hypothetically as true, though 
we deny it, what have the political 
economists to say to the lords of the 
soil themselves? What advice, what 
consolation have they to administer in 
that quarter? The men who possess 
the soil of England as their rightful 
property, are surely persons whose 
stake, whose importance in the coun- 
try ought not lightly to be esteemed. 
Are they not a very important portion 
of the country? Were they not a few 


years ago the most so? And yet it 
cannot be denied that the political 
economists are willing to consider 
their estates and their interests as 
only a kind of fuel to feed the ever- 
lasting fires of the mechanic; a sub- 
servient race; a people subsidiary to 
those of greater importance. We doubt 
—we deny thejustice of this view. Our 
manufactures may, nay, they will de- 
part from us; our agriculture never 
need, unless we ourselves drive it 
away. Every thing valuable in Eng- 
land is connected with the land; 
our household gods reside in their 
fields and forests ; our household vir- 
tues cluster around the rural heath; 
our old remembrances are there; our 
old institutions, our former innocence, 
our cherished virtues, our simplicity, 
our frugality, our industry, our piety— 
what is to replace them (money can- 
not)? Inthe fuliginous vapour, or the 
incessant vibration and roar of the 
huge enginery of the manufacturers, 
they will be sought when it is too late 
to findthem. The motto of our days 
of corruption is the same as of the 
days of old,— Querenda pecunia primum 
~—virtus post nummos. 

When the Economists talk of happi- 
ness, it is another term with them for 
crowded cities, high wages, full work, 
incessant demands, and still more in- 
cessant supplies,—furnaces ever roar- 
ing, mills ever whirling, engines ever 
at work; forgetting, that even now, 
when wages are comparatively low, 
they afford too much temptation to 
the frail virtue of the uneducated and 
unenlightened mechanic. It is a fact 
that the operatives even now are not 
only enabled to live plentifully aud 
well, but that they have a surplus 
which enables them to pass two or 
three days in the week in idleness and 
sensuality — a denser mass congre- 
gated together, and a greater profu- 
sion of money among them, would 
only increase the prodigality, the sen- 
suality, and the crime; and a huge 
reeking mass of drunken politicians, 
discontented operatives—each band 
governed by their favourite dema- 
gogues—their chosen Gracchi—and 
bound together in dangerous and un- 
lawful associations—would overawe 
every district around them, and keep 
the Government for everin alarm. A 
free constitution, as ours, our institu- 
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tions, laws, and government, are not 
adapted for such a society. 

We therefore shall end this article, 
by summing up our own ideas ona 
subject of great interest to us; we 
pretend to nothing but a practical 
view of the subject, acquired as we 
look about us, and reflecting on what 
we see. 

1.4That a free trade in corn will 
ruin all landed proprietors, except 
those of enormous incomes, whom it 
will only impoverish. Those who have 
mortgages or money payments of fixed 
value, must sink at once. 

2. That the tenantry will continue 
materially to suffer with the landlord, 
insomuch as rents will not adjust 
themselves for a long time to falling 
prices; insomuch as, all second-rate 
soils being thrown out of cultivation, 
there will be a greater rivalry and 
emulation for the better soils, and 
higher rents will be offered, and a 
large population be on the level of 
half-employed, half-supported people. 

3. That the labourers will be re- 
duced to paupers; those on the infe- 
rior soils being thrown off the land, 
and by competition lowering the wages 
of the others. 


4. That transforming agricultural 
labourers into silk-weavers or cotton- 
spinners, is a visionary and vain ex- 
pectation; to expect that Norfolk 
ploughmen will migrate to Manches- 
ter, and enter the manufactory, and 
adopt new modes of life, and learn a 
new business, is, to say the least, an 
event that could not take place, till an 
infinite mass of suffering and of crime 
had preceded it, too terrible to con- 
template. It is a supposition that 
lies between an abstract possibility, 
and that which is practicable and 
probable. It is possible that a stone 
put into motion would run down the 
declivity of a hill, till it reached the 
bottom: it is probable that its pro- 
gress may be checked by a thousand 
obstacles and impediments which may 
arrest it before it has attained half 
the distance. One revolution must at 
least take place, one generation of men 
be swept away, and another govern- 
ment and another people arise, before 
this consummation is produced, and 
before Manchester has taken into her 
voracious stomach the emigrating pea- 
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santry of Suffolk and Essex, and con- 
verted them into nutritious and whole- 
some diet. Political economists may 
give acentury or more to the operation 
and fulfilment of their purpose ; but 
men must be provided for every day. 

5. That a great part of the soil of 
the kingdom is not adapted for her- 
bage,—the cultivation proposed for it 
by the Economists, to supersede corn, 
and supply the great towns with milk, 
cheese, and vegetables. 

6. That we have no reason to sup- 
pose that we could supplant the ma- 
nufacturers of other countries, espe- 
cially manufacturers in their own coun- 
try, except by fabricating goods,:and 
selling them at a lower price, or by 
possessing machinery which they 
have not. 

7. But it appears that the balance 
at present, even with our advantage of 
trade and knowledge, and our superior 
machinery in our favour, is very trifling; 
and supposing that our cost of produc- 
tion was lowered by cheapness of bread, 
still we havetoconsider that foreagners’ 
bread (not having the expense of 
freight), would be cheaper still, the 
habits of the workmen less expensive, 
their machinery daily improving, and 
their governments would, in such a 
case (when things were so nearly ba- 
lanced, and where no injury was sus- 
tained by interests differing from the 
manufacturer, in excluding foreign 
goods when home goods were almost 
as cheaply made), naturally favour 
and protect, by exclusion of foreigners, 
their own interests. 

8. That it appears that our Econo- 
mists do not expect that the countries 
on the shores of the Baltic, would ex- 
change their corn for our goods; but 
that we should be excluded from their 
markets by the Prussian custom-houses 
and German tariffs. The prospect of 
emptying our enormous warehouses 
with them lies in another quarter. It 
is proposed to open a mew and exten- 
sive trade with China, to supply the 
Mandarins with our cottons and long- 
cloths, and to dress the Emperor him- 
self in Macclesfield silk. By them we 
are to be paid in silver; that silver that 
has been so long accumulating in the 
Celestial Empire. With that silver we 
are to go to Virginia, and exchange it 
for wheat and rice. Such is an out- 
line of the plan proposed by the Au- 
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thor of Englandand America. There 
is only one difficulty here, which is, to 
induce the Celestial Brother of the Sun 
and Moon, and the Lord of the Nut- 
megs, to enter thus into league with 
the humble children of the earth, and 
to induce his subjects to pay us in coin, 
when they have nankeens and tea to 
exchange with us instead. 

9. Should it be said, that without 
the revenue acquired from manufac- 
tures, we can never support the gigan- 
tic establishments we possess, our dis- 
tant colonies, our tributory islands, 
our transatlantic possessions, our 
winged navies, and our uncongerable 
warriors; that we should sink into the 
level of a third or fourth-rate nation; 
we confess that we cannot assent; 
when we know that, putting aside the 
amount of the interest of the national 
debt, the whole of the national ex- 
penditure does not rise above fifteen 
millions a-year, or thereabouts ; and 
that on a scale of expense which may 
be diminished. 

Thus in every point of view, whe- 
ther we take the great difficulties and 
hazards attending the proposed exten- 
sion of our manufacturing system, 
from the jealousy and rivalry of other 
nations ; whether we take the extreme 
danger (a subject we have no room to 
do more than mention), of relying on 
other sources and distant countries for 
our daily bread; (as in case of a war 
with America, what is to become of 
our corn-warehouses, of our flour 
granary in Virginia?) or whether we 
view the extreme danger to our civil 
and social security from the congrega- 
tion of millions of artisans in crowded 
cities, whose sustenance must be stea- 
dily and regularly supplied to them as 
to the beasts of the field—for the lions 
do lack, and suffer hunger, but the 
weaver, and throwster, will not consent 
to share the empty platter of the lord 
of the forest; when we consider how 
naturally prone such men are to out- 
breaks of discontent and disaffection; 
how much they will fall into the power, 
and be under the influence of Dissen- 
ters; or, what is far worse, contami- 
nated and brutalized by atheists and 
infidels, and men of desperate feelings 
andruinedcharacters,and blastedhopes; 
when we consider whatagitation, what 
distress, what despair, one of these 
checks in their smooth career of pros- 
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perity would produce, which must at in- 
tervals inevitably take place, either from 
the cupidity of their masters, or the 
successful endeavours of their rivals; 
we know that in such a case, our 
constitution, our government, the pre- 
servation of society, the safety of pro- 
perty, the supremacy and authority of 
law, may all be said to be laid on the 
lips of a volcano, from which at any 
time it may be blown into the air. Our 
rail-roads once broken up in the frenzy 
of furious revolution, our countless 
leagues of gas-pipes cut off and melt- 
ed down for bullets, our steam engines 
broken in pieces, our cities burnt, as 
Bristol was, as London may be—what 
is to become of the hungry, the famish- 
ed, the desperate multitude who have 
thus pulled down the temple that shel- 
tered them on theirown heads. Never 
again could our prosperity arise; for 
us there would open no second spring. 
Other nations, under wiser rulers and 
happier institutions, would pass 
ahead of us, while we lay like a 
shattered wreck upon the shore; and 
we should only then have the bitter 
remembrance left, that we had sacri- 


ficed the patrimony of our fathers, the 


peace and plenty of our ancestorial 
homes, the solid prosperity of our 
rural labours, and the tranquillity of 
our domestic hearths, to a vain phan- 
tom of philosophy, to an aerial theory, 
a vision that allured us only to betray, 
and betrayed to destroy. 





The Antiquities of the Priory of Christ 
Church, Hants. By Benjamin Fer- 
rey, Architect, and Edward Wed- 
lake Brayley, F.S.A. 4to. 1834, 
THE efforts which were made by 

the Antiquarian Society towards the 

elucidation of the architecture of our 
ancient Cathedral and other Churches, 
by the publication of correct plans 
and architectural drawings, afford- 
ed the first and earliest means of 
acquiring a knowledgeof thereal merits 
of some of the buildings, and power- 
fully assisted to draw the public at- 
tention to the beauties of structures 
which had till then been almost hidden 
from public notice. The subsequent 
publications of Mr. Britton, in which 
pictorial effect was joined with scienti- 
fic information, rendered the subject 

more popular, and thereby attracted a 

still greater degree of notice to the ori- 
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ginals ; but in these publications, the 
author confined his illustrations almost 
exclusively to Cathedrals, an effort, it 
is true, abundantly sufficient to occupy 
the energies and resources of any in- 
dividual. The numerous monastic re- 
mains, scarcely below our Cathedrals 
in point of dimensions and grandeur, 
and inevery instance displaying equally 
splendid specimens of architecture, 
did not enter into his plan, and there- 
fore called for the aid of other hands ; 
and greatly is the antiquarian world 
indebted to any scientific gentleman 
who, from a pure love to the merits 
and beauties of these antique and 
glorious piles, may venture upon the 
publication of a work on any one of 
them which should possess the merit 
of being adequately illustrated, and 
written with due attention to the 
importance of the structures: the ad- 
mirers of our national edifices must feel 
indebted, and hail as a benefactor any 
individual who may undertake this 
task; for no hope of adequate re- 
muneration can ever induce an au- 
thor to come forward with such a 
work; the pure love of his subject must 
be his only inducement, and probably 
his only reward. To Mr. Ferrey we 
are indebted for such a work on the 
priory of Christ Church, in Hants, a 
building hitherto almost unknown in 
the way of graphic embellishment. 
The historical and descriptive depart- 
ment issues from the pen of Mr. Bray- 
ley, in addition to which is inserted 
a valuable essay by Mr. Garbett, of 
Winchester. 

In the outset we would observe, 
that the history of Christ Church 
priory is very scanty. The builders 
of such resplendent structures deemed 
their legacies to posterity were suf- 
ficiently valuable without the name of 
the donor being stamped upon them. 
Of the earliest history of this Church 
we know only this, that, prior to the 
compilation of Domesday, a conven- 
tual establishment dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity existed at the Saxon town 
of Thuinam or Twyneham. At that 
time a structure, humble and circum- 
scribed, was sufficient to serve the 
Canons for the performance of their 
simple service. 

The introduction of a greater splen- 
dour and magnificence, both in Church 
and State, which accompanied the 


Norman conquest, soon reached to 
this, at that time, obscure establish- 
ment ; and to its Dean, Ranulph Flam- 
bard, the talented but servile instru- 
ment of William Rufus, the grandeur 
of the present building is evidently 
owing. In 1150 the constitution of 
the establishment received a change by 
the introduction of Canons Regular, in 
lieu of the Secular Canons or Preben- 
daries; a Prior succeeded the Dean, 
and a monastic establishment rose in 
the place of the collegiate corporation. 
The monks at this Church kept up 
their high character as patrons of the 
Fine Arts; and, in common with all 
our principal Churches, it continued 
to increase in grandeur until the Re- 
formation put a period to its further 
improvement, by the destruction of 
the industrious and peaceful inmates. 
The last prior (Draper), on surrendering 
his charge, received a handsome pen- 
sion as a reward for his pliability. 

We have noticed very briefly the 
history, being more interested in the 
examination of the architectural de- 
partment of the volume; and we can 
do this with more pleasure and satis- 
faction, as we are presented by the 
architectural skill of Mr. Ferrey with 
correct and scientific plates of the 
structure. The architecture in itself 
is very interesting; but the elucidation 
of it receives but little aid from the 
labours of the historian : 


‘* So much variety and grandeur, in- 
telligence and taste, are displayed in its 
architecture, that we cannot but regret 
the deficiency of records which prevents 
our ascertaining by whom, and at what 
exact periods, the different divisions of 
this noble fabric were respectively ‘erect- 
ed.’’—p. 29. 


This deficiency, however, is of little 
importance ; the fabric has outlived its 
history: but the architecture affords 
imperishable evidence of the date of 
its construction. In this bright age of 
antiquarian knowledge, there can be 
but little difficulty of appropriating 
even an arch or a moulding, though 
no document whatever existed to point 
out the name of the builder. 

Christ Church exhibits the dimen- 
sions and ground-plan of a Cathedral ; 
but, in the elevation, the absence of a 
central tower, the unusual position of 
one at the west end, and the continua- 
tion of the roof of the nave above the 
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transepts, gives it the air of a large 
parish church. The edifice is built of 
various kinds of stone, the particulars 
of which, furnished by Charles Lyell, 
Esq. F.R.S. the eminent geologist, 
we have pleasure in extracting. 


‘¢The foundations of the Church are 
filled up with the ferruginous sandstone 
concretions of Hengistbury head. 

‘“‘The stones of the gothic entrance 
porch consist chiefly of the fresh-water 
limestone, of the Binstead quarries, in 
the Isle of Wight, which contain so many 
casts of bivalve shells. The gothic ex- 
terior of the nave in the north sideis of the 
same kind of material. 

‘¢ The projecting Norman round tower 
is of fresh-water limestone, containing 
limnee ; which shells have left hollows 
in the stone where it is weathered. This 
limestone probably came from some of 
the quarries in the north-western part of 
the Isle of Wight, near Hendon Hill. 
The clustered columns are of the same 
limestone, but their pediments are of the 
Binstead stone before mentioned. 

‘“‘The Portland volite enters largely 
into the gothic exterior east of the tran- 
sept, and into the Norman round tower. 
There are columns also in the intersected 
arches, of Portland oolite. There are like- 
wise clustered pillars of Purbeck marble 
at the sides of the great entrance porch ; 
the Purbeck limestone containing small 
univalves. 

‘‘ The only stones of foreign countries 
noticed, are of Caen oolite, which appears 
in the Countess of Salisbury’s Chapel, 
and in the Chapel erected by John Draper, 
the last prior.”’—p. 31. 


The architecture is of the usual va- 
ried character found in our larger 
churches ; and the antiquary finds the 
same pleasure in tracing the varieties 
’ which different ages produced, as the 
geologist does in pointing out with so 
much accuracy the various kinds of 
stone used in the building. 

The examination of the structure 
has been critically undertaken by Mr. 
Garbett, the well-known architect of 
Winchester; and, as we before ob- 
served, an entire essay from him has 
been printed in the work. Mr. Gar- 
bett by a similar course had, in Mr. 
Britton’s History of Winchester Ca- 
thedral, laboured with great skill and 
discrimination to prove that the Ca- 
thedral contained undoubted remains 
of Saxon architecture. The present 


letter is dedicated to the same ob- 
ject; the writer points out with 
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great exactness the portions which 
he judges to be Saxon, and those 
which are unquestionably Norman. 
We regret that we cannot enter at 
large on the inquiry ; for without the 
aid of plates, it is difficult to render 
an architectural essay intelligible. We 
are unable to abbreviate even Mr. Gar- 
bett’s reasons for the conclusions to 
which he has arrived ; we must there- 
fore refer such of our readers as wish 
to study the question, to the Essay 
itself; adding from ourselves, that 
great consideration is due to remarks 
formed on an actual examination of 
an ancient building, and inviting the 
attention of our architectural antiqua- 
ries to the question, ‘‘ Whether the 
monastic edifices constructed through 
the piety and munificence, or under 
the patronage of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty, were so completely swept 
away by their Norman successors, as 
it has long been fashionable to sup 
pose; or whether it is wholly impro- 
bable that edifices worthy of preser- 
vation could have been constructed by 
the subjects of Alfred, or Athelstan, or 
Edgar ?” But when weadd, as Mr. Gar- 
bett says, that “‘ the only difference in 
Saxon and Norman edifices consists 
in the quality of workmanship and 
the arrangement of plan,” it is evident 
that nothing but a careful and atten- 
tive personal inspection of a building, 
can solve the difficulty. We are happy 
to see that the idea of the existence of 
remains of Saxon buildings is becom- 
ing every day more strong, and we 
have no doubt that the exertions of 
individuals so well qualified as Mr. 
Garbett, will one day succeed in esta. 
blishing correct land-marks, by which 
the boundaries between Saxon and 
Norman buildings may be as easily 
distinguished, as between the different 
ras of the Pointed style. 

Supposing Mr. Garbett to establish 
his position, this Church would in it- 
self furnish materials towards a his- 
tory of English Architecture, from the 
Heptarchy to the Reformation, when 
the ancient architecture fled with the 
Monks who had fostered and main- 
tured it with the hand of an indulgent 
parent. There is undoubtedly much ar- 
chitecture of avery early date; and inthe 
Countess of Salisbury’s chapel, erected 
by themother of Cardinal Pole, theaged 
victim to the cruelty of the brutal 
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Henry, we are presented with one of 
the early introductions of the Italian 
style of decoration, which was des- 
tined so soon afterwards to supplant 
entirely the ancient style. 

There is a controverted point in the 
volume which we cannot pass over 
without notice, namely, the existence 
of a central tower at some period in 
the history of the church. Mr. Ferrey 
had exhibited at Somerset House a 
restoration of this tower, and it had 
been subjected to some remarks of 
ours (July Mag. p.80). To this Mr. 
Ferrey has since replied, and his let- 
ter is inserted in the present Maga- 
zine. 

On this subject we meet with some 
contradictory matter. Mr. Brayley, 
at page 45, declares that ‘‘ the appa- 
rent finish of the lantern did not offer 
any tangible argument to warrant such 
an inference ;”’ and Mr. Garbett prov- 
ing, almost to demonstration, the ex- 
istence at some time of a central tower 
or lantern; added to which, the great 
seal of the Priory, shown in one of 
the engravings, exhibits an elevation 
of the church with a central tower and 
dwarf spire; and although such evi- 
dence cannot be taken as conclusive, 
yet it is worthy of remark, that it 
shows the angles of the transept to 
be finished with circular buttresses, 
one of which still exists to evidence 
the faithfulness of the representation. 

We now advert to rather a singular 
series of remarks offered by Sir G. H. 
Rose, on the ornaments of the choir 
stalls. The usual grotesque carvings 
.which are displayed so profusely in 
many of our churches, have been often 
cited as examples of libellous carica- 
tures. We have here some, not the 
most striking of their kind, of repre- 
sentations raised to an importance 
which their appearance offers but lit- 
tle reason to warrant. In these carv- 
ings are shown beads in roundels,— 
acommon mode of decoration prac- 
tised in the sixteenth century. The 
subjects in question exhibit a full face 
between two profiles, which possess- 
ing a grotesque mode of expression, 
only afford evidence of an extravagant 
fancy in the carver. To suppose that 
they were political and religious ca- 
ricatures, appears to us to raise them 
to a degree of importance which their 
appearance does not warrant. First, 

Gent. Mac. Vor. II. 
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we see a full face with no very mean- 
ing cast of countenance between two 
profiles, one of which holds a flower 
in his mouth; the other a sprig; ina 
second the horned head of a satyr is 
accompanied by two somewhat similar 
profiles. In each of the full faces 
the vivid fancy of the writer sees the 
countenance of Henry VII., although 
they bear no resemblance to his ac- 
knowledged portraits; and in the la- 
teral subjects are discovered personi- 
fications of Ireland and Scotland, with 
portraits of the King of France and 
Duchess of Burgundy: and all this 
being granted, the subjects are sup- 
posed to refer to Perkin Warbeck and 
his claims. The thistle in the mouth 
of Scotland, the shamrock in that of 
Ireland, the band connecting the latter 
with England, the fleur-de-lis hat of 
the King of France, and the nautilus 
formed cap of the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, indicating ‘‘ the maritime ter- 
ritory under her sway,” are rather to 
be attributed to the fancy of the carver 
of them and similar arabesque deco- 
rations, than to any serious purpose 
of introducing a caricature speaking 
its object so obscurely and mystically, 
that it would appear to be set up in 
the sixteenth century, for no other 
purpose than to exert the ingenuity of 
a writer in the nineteenth. Neither 
can we imagine for a moment that 
any churchman, whatever his private 
opinions might be, would have had 
the hardihood to have openly set up 
in his church a profane burlesque re- 
presentation of the sacred Trinity. We 
must require some further evidence 
before we ‘‘ conclude from these cari- 
catures that the second Prior Eyre of 
Christ-church”’ was either ‘‘a York- 
ist of no common inveteracy ” in po- 
litics, or an Unitarian in religion. 

A brief notice of the remains of the 
conventual buildings, with the ancient 
castle, and an appendix of documents, 
concludes the volume. 

We shall close our review with a 
brief notice of the nineteen engravings 
with which it is ornamented. The 
general appearance of the building is 
shown by perspective views, engraved 
by Mr. Wilkinson, after drawings by 
Mr. Ferrey. There is great delicacy in 
the touches, nearly approaching to 
the style of Le Keux. A fine per- 


spective of the nave, showing the 
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Norman architecture of the twelfth 
century, with the plain groined ceil- 
ing set up by Mr. Garbett in the nine- 
teenth, is a very effective engraving ; 
and a splendid outline of some very 
curious architecture of the early part 
of the fourteenth century, is agreeable 
from its accuracy and spirit. 

The ancient altar screen, with its 
curious sculptures, exemplifying lite- 
rally the prophecy, “‘ there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch shall grow out of his 
roots,” by displaying in various sculp- 
tures the pedigree of our Saviour 
from the Blessed Virgin. The very 
early and beautiful character of the 
architecture, in which the idea of a 
vine and foliage is preserved through- 
out the design, though the orna- 
ments are strictly architectural, and 
the very early period at which it was 
raised, for it cannot be later than the 
end of the 13th century, render it 
a most interesting object in the eyes of 
the admirers of our ancient architec- 
ture. The vine is seen to come from 
the recumbent figure of Jesse, and 
after ramifying in its course through- 
out all his successors, 

‘¢ We recover it again in a bold and 
strong shoot at the feet of the blessed 
Virgin, from whom in a miraculous 
manner, and not by human genera- 
tion, our Saviour was produced, and to 
whom therefore it does not approach, ex- 
cept in the person of his blessed Mother. 
It is seen again at the shoulder of the 
foster-father of Christ, St. Joseph; and 
another of its productions, by a different 
branch, even reaches to the clouds, and 
seems to shroud its head in the celestial 
regions.”’ 


We extract this from the elaborate 
essay written by Dr. Milner on this 
unique specimen in Mr. Carter’s Spe- 
cimens of Ancient Sculpture, and 
which is very judiciously inserted by 
Mr. Brayley in the present work. 

We could have wished Mr. Ferrey 
had given more details ; and to admit 
of his doing so, we would have will- 
ingly spared the engraving of Flax- 
man’s monument to Lady Fitz-Harris, 
and the picturesque view of the Castle, 
beautifully engraved as it is by Cooke. 
One of the plates shows three apostle 
spoons, found among the ruins of the 
Priory ; the figures represent our Sa- 
viour, St. Peter, and St. John; the 
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effeminate appearance of this latter 
saint has led Mr. Brayley to desig- 
nate the figure as that of the blessed 
Virgin. 

The fine arts are indebted to Mr. 
Ferrey for the handsome volume which 
he has dedicated to this noble Church. 
Hampshire can show what perhaps 
no other counties in England can 
produce, namely, four churches of the 
first magnitude, all vicing in the im- 
portance of their claims to attention, 
as interesting and curious specimens 
of our ancient architecture, all of which 
are perfect, and in use. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that we refer to the 
Cathedral of Winchester, St. Cross, 
Romsey, and Christ-church. Their 
merits will be the more highly appre- 
ciated in proportion as they are the 
more known; and we therefore hail 
with pleasure any work which may 
tend to the attainment of this desirable 
object. 





The Graphic and Historical Illustrator. 
Edited by E. W. Brayley, Esq. 
F.S.A. 4to. pp. 416. 


THIS Periodical possessed an un- 
doubted claim to originality. It was 
undertaken with the view of rendering 
antiquarian and topographical studies 
far more popular than they had pre- 
viously been, without becoming in 
such form unworthy the attention of 
those who had long pursued them. 
Its race was soon cut short by the 
bankruptcy of the publisher ; and the 
present volume is in consequence the 


whole which was published. In the - 


conclusion of the Preface the Editor 
holds out the hope of his engaging in 
some new undertaking on a similar 
plan. 

The various antiquities of the coun- 
try, with other subjects of archxolo- 
gical and historical interest, constitute 
the contents of this volume. Upon 
these interesting subjects several es- 
says are given, profusely illustrated 
with wood-cuts, many of which 
comprise subjects which have never 
been engraved. The most accurate 
Manner in which we can convey a 
just idea of the contents, is by giving 
to our readers a sample, and by the 
kindness of the Editor, we are enabled 
to do this more effectively, by his al- 
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lowing us the use of some of the 
wood-cuts. 

In page 16 we have a brief but able 
account of Adam Kraft, a Nuremberg 
stone-mason of the fifteenth century, 
to whose chisel the Church of St. 
Laurence'in that city is indebted for a 
splendid piece of stone-work. He 
constructed the tabernacle of the high 
altar, described as a spire-like compo- 
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sition, almost as large as the steeple of 
some churches. The sculptor has in- 
troduced on this piece of architecture 
his own figure, in the act of support- 
ing a part of the carved work. The 
statue is executed in a masterly style, 
and is equally well represented in the 
following wood-cut, a fair specimen 
in point of execution of the embellish- 
ments of this volume. 



































To the pen of Mr. James Jennings 
the work is indebted for some very 
amusing articles on the local dialect 
of Somersetshire. The smile which 
the soliloquy of ‘‘ Ben Bond the Idle- 
ton”’ will not fail to create, relieves 
the dullness of antiquarian essays, 
and the pleasing sprightly mode in 
which the productions of this gentle- 
man’s pen are written, removes the 
dryness which would otherwise infal- 
libly attend an essay on provincial 
language. The subject of the story, 
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a country lad employed to watch 
sheep, thus apostrophizes the local 
spirit which in that part of the coun- 
try is imagined to preside over the lazy, 
and whose name the men of Somer- 
setshire call “‘ Larence,’”’ and himself 
answers in the person of his leaden 
deity. 
Soliloquy. 

‘* Larence! why doos’n let I up? oot 
let I up? 

Naw I be a sleapid, I ca'nt let thee 
up eet, 
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Now, Larence, do let I up. There! 

bimeby maester’ll come, an a’ll beat I 

athin a ninch o’me life: do let I up. 

Naw I wunt. 

Larence, I bag o’ee do’ee let I up! 
D’ye -zee! tha sheep be all a breakin 
droo tha hedge into tha vive-an-twenty 
yacres ; an Former Haggit ll goo to La 
wi’n, an I sholl be a kill’d.— Naw I wunt 
—'tis zaw whit, besides, I hant a had 
my nap out,’’ &c.—p. 43. 

For the rest of the soliloquy, and 
the cutting short the same by the 
farmer with his ‘‘ stout sliver of crab- 
tree,’ we must refer to the volume. 

The essay on the Union Flag traces 
this complicated and unsightly piece 
of heraldry from the original cross of 
St. George, our ancient national en- 
sign, to its present representative. 
We cannot help regretting that the 
simple and appropriate standard of 
St. George’s Cross, ‘‘ the flag that 
braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze,’’ should be now dis- 
used. Sir Harris Nicolas, in this 
essay, proposes an alteration of the 
Union flag, which would get rid of 
the absurdities of the disjointed sal- 
tires, but which at the same time so 
puts out of sight the cross of St. An- 
drew, that we are sure it would not 
be approved by the partisans of Scot- 
land. He blazons it thus, Azure, the 
Cross of St. Andrew, thereon the Cross 
of St. Patrick surmounted by a cross 
Argent, charged with the Cross of St. 
George. It will be perceived that the 
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cross Argent is merely put as a field, 
or support, for the Cross of St. George; 
and the saltire of St. Andrew has pre- 
cisely the same appearance, which of 
course must be derogatory to its due 
importance. This amended flag might 
indeed be blazoned (after the style of 
the blazonry of the present in the Ga- 
zette of 1801), Azure, a saltire Gules 
fimbriated Argent, surmounted by a 
cross of the Second, fimbriated of the 
Third; or, Azure, St. Patrick’s cross, 
fimbriated, surmounted by St. George’s 
cross, fimbriated ; thus putting St. An- 
drew’s cross wholly out of view. The 
only rational Union flag, on heraldic 
principles, would be Quarterly, 1 and 
4, the Cross of St. George ; 2, that of 
St. Andrew; 3, that of St. Patrick. 
We are sorry to see this essay intro- 
duced by an unworthy political allu- 
sion. Surely the circumstance of the 
Union Jack being the national flag of 
England, was in itself sufficient to 
entitle it to an essay, without the 
additional recommendation which it 
is made to derive from the fact of its 
being adopted as the badge of a sedi- 
tious association. 


A drawing and description of the 
curious Norman font of Hereford Ca- 
thedral is contributed by J. Britton, 
esq. The vase-like form of the font 
is singular. Upon the whole it may 
be taken as a superior specimen of 
the period. We are enabled to lay 
before our readers the wood-cut. 
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Sir S. R. Meyrick communicates, 
at p. 353, some curious remarks on 
burlesque tournaments, illustrated by 
an engraving of two combatants in 
complete armour, bearing on their 
shields, the one, the three of hearts, 
and the other, a fool’s hood ; they are 
attended by two fools in the character 
of esquires. This illustration is from 
an ancient drawing in the possession 
of the writer. 

The same learned antiquary has 
contributed a drawing of a cross erect- 
ed by Charlemagne in 783, in comme- 
moration of a victory over the Ger- 
man Saxons, and their consequent 
conversion. ‘‘ The date,” says Sir 
S. R. Meyrick, ‘is fully corroborated 
from the strong resemblance it bears 
to crosses of the same character in 
Wales, in the north of England, and 
Scotland.” —p. 392. 

We have not space to notice more 
particularly the various articles con- 
tained in the volume; we must there- 
fore be content to refer our readers to 
the work itself, for many very well- 
written descriptions of ancient relics, 
in particular to those of Ockholt and 
Rousham Houses, as specimens of an- 
cient domestic architecture. The co- 
pious description of the interesting 
Roman remains discovered at West 
Shefford in Bedfordshire, is a good 
feature in the book, and a very curious 
paper on the bag-pipe, is highly de- 
serving of attention; to these might 
be added a variety of other articles of 
historical interest, which our space 
does not allow us to enumerate. 

Among the engravings are given 
various medals, struck to commemo- 
rate the building of new Churches, 
which are an interesting series. 

In closing this review, we cannot 
help regretting that an attempt to 
render popular the study of our na- 
tional antiquities, should have been 
prematurely closed. We trust that if 
any future arrangements are made, the 
Editor will be enabled to continue his 
work to a length sufficient to embrace 
the whole circle of our antiquities. 
There is no question that such a work 
would be popular, and it is equally 
certain that it would be useful. No 
study is more appropriate, and none 
more pleasing than that which leads to 
the contemplation of our ancient his- 
tory through the medium of those 
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relics of former times, which have 
reached our days, It would argue 
unfavourably for the public taste, if an 
author whose talents were devoted to 
render this study attractive, and to 
induce a general attention to it, should 
not be met with a due share of patron- 
age and encouragement. A better 
result we should hope would attend a 
similar work, and we seriously hope 
to see it commenced at an early pe- 
riod. 





The Family Topographer. By Samuel 
Tymms. Vol. 1V. Oxford Circuit : 
containing the Counties of Berks, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, 
Oxford, Salop, Stafford, and Wor- 
cester. 

THE fourth volume of this very 
useful and excellent compendium of 
county history, has been just pub- 
lished; and in common with the 
preceding portions of the work, it 
shows the depth of the author’s read- 
ing, and the extent of his industry. 

If ‘a great book’ is ever deemed ‘a 
great evil,’ it is more than probable 
that the force of the maxim would be 
applied by the generality of readers, 
to the ponderous folios in which our 
county histories are contained. Those 
only who have drunk deep at the foun- 
tain of antiquarian learning, can enjoy 
the treat which results from the dis- 
play of pedigrees, the developement of 
manorial histories, the speculations 
upon the probable occupants of the 
land at early periods, and the con- 
jectures on Roman roads or British 
trackways. But still there is much 
information in these tomes, which 
cannot fail to interest every reader, and 
with this view we have often regretted 
that some attempt was not made to 
convey this information to those who 
had not the means or inclination of 
referring to the original sources. To 
separate facts from the evidences and 
arguments which accompany them, 
and to place them in a work of re- 
ference, in which they might be easily 
found and.consulted, appeared to us 
to be a work which would prove in- 
teresting to many. We felt that a 
compilation was needed, which might 
not only be useful to those who were 
not likely ever to refer to the higher 
authority, but which at the same time 
might be used as a book of easy re- 
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ference, even by the deeper read anti- 
quary. We rejoice that an author 
has been found, possessed of courage 
and perseverance enough to under- 
take the task of epitomizing the con- 
tents of so many volumes, as he must 
of necessity read carefully and atten- 
tively, to give a condensed account 
of the Topography of the Kingdom of 
England, and such an author has been 
found in Mr. Tymms. 

It is pleasing to see that in the pre- 
sent day a taste for antiquarian studies 
is becoming almost universal, and on 
this account the series of volumes 
which are now before us, will prove 
to a vast class of readers an invalu- 
able boon. 

By the perspicuous method of ar- 
rangement adopted by the author, the 
reader is enabled to refer to any par- 
ticular subject he may require, with- 
out difficulty, and by this means the 
work contains an immense body of 
information on the history, topo- 
graphy, and statistics of England, of 
which subjects the series may be said 
to form acomplete commonplace book. 

The plan adopted by the author gives, 
under each county, brief but compre- 
hensive particulars of the situation 
and extent, the antient state and re- 
mains, including the province and king- 
dom under the Roman dominion, and 
the Saxon heptarchy. The abbies and 
other religious foundations—the prin- 


cipal churches, castles, mansions,. 


fonts, and crosses—the present state, 
including natural and artificial curiosi- 
ties—the seats of the nobility and 
gentry —the peerage —representation 
in parliament—produce and manufac- 
tures, and the population in 1821 and 
1831. The history is given in short 
notices, chronologically arranged—a 
list of eminent natives,—with a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous observations, 
pointing out remarkable sites and cir- 
cumstances. The whole is concluded 
by a summary of the works which 
treat of the county under considera- 
tion. When it is seen that eight 
counties are described in a volume of 
less than 300 pages, theauthor’s powers 
of condensation will be fully appre- 
ciated. 

The nature of the contents of the 
volume now lying before us, renders it 
next to impossible to give any idea of 





the work through the medium of ex- 
tracts. The only method of giving a 
fair sample of its contents would be, 
by extracting an entire county, which, 
for obvious reasons, we cannot do; we 
must therefore request our readers to 
rest satisfied with the summary we 
have given above, each county being 
arranged on the same plan. 

We cordially recommend the work 
to our readers’ notice, and hope to see 
the entire series completed in the same 
accurate and concise manner in which 
the volumes already issued have been 
written. 

Catterick Church, Yorkshire. A cor- 
rect Copy of the Contract for its 
Building, illustrated with Remarks 
and Notes, by the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A., and with Plates by 
Anthony Salvin, F.A.S. 4to. 


THIS publication contains a literal 
copy of a contract entered into in the 
year 1412, by Richard of Cracall, a 
mason, with Lady Katerine Burgh, and 
her son William, for the erection of a 
new Church at Catterick; being a 
most curious and highly interesting 
document, throwing great light on the 
mode of building in ancient times, 
and conveying much information on 
the value of labour and materials, and 
showing the application of various 
technical terms in use at that period. 
It is clearly, intelligibly, and concisely 
drawn out; and though it contains 
none of the strong clauses which bind, 
or pretend to bind, our modern con- 
tractors, was sufficient to raise up a 
Church which, after four centuries of 
existence, will put to shame the work 
of many of the modern artificers of the 
same stamp, whose customary execu- 
tion of ‘‘ contract work” at the present 
time, has made the term scanda- 
lously proverbial. Honest Richard of 
Cracall, little dreamed in his day, 
when making ‘“‘the Kirke of Katrik 
newe,” that four centuries after the 
completion of his work, the learned 
librarian of Durham, and a clever ar- 
chitect of the “‘ north countrie,” would 
be raking up his contract, and giving 
it to the world with plates and illus- 
trations. He wore the left-off gown 
of his employer, which was to be the 
reward of the fulfilment of his under- 
taking, with the honest pride resulting 
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from having faithfully performed his 
contract, and was little troubled with 
the question, whether posterity would 
concern themselves about his work, or 
the manner of executing it. 

The learned author of the History 
of North Durham, writes with the 
genuine unalloyed feeling of au anti- 
quary on the subject of our ecclesiasti- 
cal structures. May he long live to 
adorn their pulpit, and record with 
fidelity and zeal their history! 


** Our ancient Church architecture 
(says Mr. Raine in his opening remarks), 
isagain on the ascendant, proudly triumph- 
ing over all the various abominations of 
that dark age of English design and exe- 
cution, which commenced at the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses, and extended, 
with a few exceptions, to the beginning of 
the present century. During this long 
period, men not only did not build after 
our good old English models, but they 
manifested, in far too many instances, an 
anxiety to destroy. Too ignorant to ap- 
preciate, they affected to despise; and 
too proud to feel ashamed, they gloried 
in their deeds of destruction. There 
may be still in the land those who care 
for no design but what they, in the folly 
of self-importance, determine, in spite of 
wiser heads, to be the best—and there 
may be men, pretenders to the name and 
qualifications of architects, ready to carry 
such degenerate plans into vile execution ; 
—but their number, we rejoice to say, is 
rapidly decreasing.’’ 


We join our voice with the author ; 
such men are rapidly decreasing, and 
we hope to see the race extinct. We 
have always been heard when their 
designs affected the integrity or beauty 
of an antient building, and we hope in 
some respects with success. We know 
that our exertions in favour of the pre- 
servation of York Minster were not 
unheard or unregarded, as we perceived 
with some gratification, that we were 
quoted in the most powerfui of the 
tracts written in opposition to the in- 
jurious alterations which that noble 
pile had nearly sustained. But to re- 
turn to our contract :—Master Cracall 
was to take down the old Church, he 
was to use the old stone, and purchase 
at the quarry ail new stone that might 
be wanted, the carriage of which was 
to be effected by hisemployers; intech- 
nical language, they were to “lead” 
such new stone. The employers also 
found lime, water, scaffold and centres 
(reserving the latter to themselves) ; 
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and the contractor was to receive for 
his work 160 marks, and 10 more and 
a gown as a bonus if he completed his 
works within the time limited, viz. 
about 3 years. Concerning his remu- 
neration our author thus speaks : 


** At that period, as we know from the 
Cloister Rolls at Durham, the average 
wages of a mason was 7d., a carpenter 
5d., and a quarryman 3jd. per day. A 
mason now receives for one day’s work 
the then wages for a week. So that we 
came at once to something like a satis- 
factory conclusion, that Cracall’s 114/. 
is worth at least 684/. of our present 
money. But besides this he had other 
great advantages. A full third of the 
stone was nearly chiselled to his hands, 
and many of its ornamental parts were in 
so perfect a state as to admit of being 
re-used without alteration. His lime, 
sand, water, scaffold, centres, and lead- 
ing cost him literally nothing. We must 
not forget to state, that the two aisles are 
now longer by one arch each than those 
which he undertook to build, and that the 
vestry, the tower, and the porch do not 
enter into his contract. When all these 
important matters are taken into consi- 
deration, it will, we suspect, be found 
that Cracall was amply paid for his work- 
manship, however small the above sum 
may at present appear.’’—>p. 16. 


The contract specifies with great 
minuteness the works which were to 
be performed, and the dimensions of 
the Church; and Mr. Salvin, by the 
engravings which accompany the tran- 
script, enables the reader to see how 
far it had been fulfilled. In one im- 
portant particular, however, it occur- 
red to us, that the contractor had de- 
viated very materially from the letter 
of his contract. The dimensions of 
the “‘quere”’ as there given, were to 
be in length, ‘‘ within the thickness 
of both walls,” or “‘ in the clear,” as 
a modern builder would say, “fifty 
foot,” and the breadth “ two-and- 
twenty foot.” Mr. Salvin’s plan makes 
the chancel only 43 ft. 8 in., by 20 ft. 
4in., and a similar deviation ap- 
pears in the dimensions of the nave ; 
it is therefore evident, according to 
Mr. Raine’s calculation, that the con- 
tractor was even better paid than he 
supposes ; if no allowance was made, 
on account of this deviation from his 
contract; the other works appear to 
have been done to the letter, as the 
fabric affords testimony. 

We shall now proceed to extract a 
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few of the technical terms, with their 
explanation. 


‘© Franche botras, the buttress here 
contracted-for, is of the description gene- 
rally called diagonal—in other words, it 
faces the very corner of that part of the 
building with which it comes in contact, 
instead of flanking its sides. It is per- 
haps called ‘ franche’ from its free salient 
character, or perhaps from being of French 
invention. 

** Aloring, used not fewer than six 
times, must mean the parapet wall. The 
word, in strictness of speech, is more 
properly applicable to the gutter, or hori- 
zontal foot and water-path which the 
parapet supported and protected, than 
to the parapet itself. Du Fresne has the 
word Allorium as a pathway, from the 
French Allée, a walk, or more nearly, 
from Aller, to go. 

‘* Tusses, the projecting stones left in 
the masonry at proper distances upwards, 
by which a contemplated building might 
in due time be attached. Teeth, andsuch 
those stones were in appearance, are 
still in the north of England not unfre- 
quently called ¢usses, a corruption of 
tusks. 

‘* Prismatories. This word is evidently 
a blunder of the writer. If Presbyteries 
be intended, we have gained a new and 
appropriate term for the niches which 
almost every Church contains within its 
altar rails on the south wall. We admit 
that in strictness of speech, in times of 
old, the whole space within the altar- 
rails was called the presbytery; but we 
see no reason why seats there, which are 
known to have been occupied by priests 
alone, should not more especially be de- 
signated by that appellation. At all 
events, for prismatory, we can find no 
meaning. 

“* Lavatory.—Here is a new and very 
appropriate term for the water-niche, 
hitherto in modern time called the piscina, 
a word which now we hope to hear no 
more. 

“* Clerestory.—The existence of this 
word in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, as applicable to that part of the 
Church which it at present designates, is 
here satisfactorily proved.”’ 


It has been observed, that the old 
materials were to be applied to the 
new Church. 


** An accurate examination of the pre- 
sent fabric, will prove that the mason did 
more than remove entire the window at 
the east end of the south aisle, to which 
the contract bound him. The porch arch 
must have belonged to the old fabric. 
The capitals of the piers too, appear either 


‘ 


to have been removed from the same 
place, or to be rude copies of the early 
English capitals which were found there.”’ 
—p. 15. 

We wish that on the rebuilding of 
every country Church a similar fact 
could be recorded. If a tower, or any 
part is preserved, to avoid the neces- 
sity of reconsecration, it is so altered 
and bedizened by the architect, that it 
is in vain to attempt a recognition of 
it. If the same spirit had prevailed in 
ancient times, how few of the rich 
Norman doorways would have reached 
our day. 

In conclusion, we have only to ob- 
serve, that the plates are clear and dis- 
tinct etchings, and that they are not 
confined solely to the contract; but 
show the font, and the most remark- 
able of the monuments in the Church. 
The purchaser, therefore, of the work, 
will not only possess a copy of a sin- 
gular document, but will at the same 
time have an illustration of a very in- 
teresting Church. We hope to see 
many other publications of equal in- 
terest with the present, result from 
the indefatigable research and antiqua- 
rian ardour of Mr. Raine, who has 
already conferred such great benefits 
on antiquarian literature by his earlier 
writings. 


Practical Information respecting New 
Brunswick, in North America, in- 
cluding detuils relative to its Soil, 
Climate, Productions, and Agricul- 
ture. Published for the Use of Per- 
sons intending to setile upon the Lands 
of the New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia Land Company, with a Map, 
8vo. pp. 19. 


THE pamphlet before us relates to 
a tract of land containing upwards of 
half a million of acres in New Bruns- 
wick, which has been purchased of 
the Crown by this recently chartered 
Company, for the purpose of encou- 
raging the emigration of small capital- 
ists, or persons of enterprize and in- 
dustry, who may, at the same time, 
unfold the latent resources of this 
rising colony, and secure their own 
future advantage. 

Particulars highly important to 
every adventurer, are here submitted 
for the information of the public, 
and are stated with clearness, and in 
a condensed form. They comprehend 
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the climate, soil, vegetable, and animal 
produce ; the features of the country, 
and modes of cultivation ; instructions 
for the outfit of settlers, for their pas- 
sage outwards, and for the transmis- 
sion of their funds; for the cultivation 
of lands covered with forests, of which 
chiefly the Company’s district con- 
sists, and for agriculture generally; 
together with an account of the value 
of labour, and of the trade, govern- 
ment, laws, religion, and means of 
education in the district. 

The chief export trade of New 
Brunswick appears to be in timber; 
in return for which the settlers receive 
the manufactures of Europe and Asia ; 
their commerce is “ nearly free, the 
leading articles of import and con- 
sumption not being burthened, as in 
the United States, with heavy pro- 
hibitory duties.” 

The constitution of the government 
of this colony is a counterpart of that 
of England, composed of three estates, 
and “no local laws can be recognized 
that are repugnant to the laws of 
England.” 

It is stated that there are at present 
“‘ neither tithes nor taxes” in this 
colony, with the exception only of a 
poor-rate ; all the religious institutions 


of the country resting for their sup-~ 


port on voluntary exertion or endow- 
ment, or missionary enterprize. New 
Brunswick is included in the diocese 
of Nova Scotia, but contains inhabi- 
tants of the Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian, and Baptist persuasions. The 
clergy of the English Episcopal Church 
are maintained by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts. 

The provisions for education appear 
also to be abundant and encouraging, 
consisting of an Episcopalian College 
at Frederickton, and another founded 
by the Baptists at the same place ; to- 
gether with grammar schools in every 
settlement. There are likewise five 
weekly. newspapers. . 

To the above particulars are added, 
as an incentive no doubt to emigration 
to this rising colony, a list of the 
prices of provisions, which are very 
moderate. In the list of the directors 
we observe names of considerable re- 
spectability, and are persuaded that 
the circulation of the pamphlet will 

3eNnT. Mac. Vou, Il. 


promote the- object .of its publica- 
tion. 





Remarks on the Advantages of Loan 
Funds for the Benefit of the Poor 
and Industrious, with directions for 
their establishment. By Francis 
Trench. 8vo. pp. 43. 

THAT loan funds, when properly 
managed, have been productive, and 
are productive, of incalculable benefit 
to the poor, and to society at large, 
will admit of no doubt. In proof of 
this fact, Mr. Trench has collected to- 
gether many instances of advantage 
resulting from them, and the suffrages 
of several competent witnesses in their 
favour; he has also sketched out the 
necessary forms of accounts and docu- 
ments for the use of those who may 
feel desirous of assisting in the esta- 
blishment of any such helps to in- 
dustry in their neighbourhoods, either 
in town or country. It is, however, 
evident from the details before us, that 
considerable caution is necessary in 
the management of such institutions ; 
and that, without such caution, they 
may be made to administer to the 
vices of imprudence and intemperance, 
instead of to the virtues of industry, 
sobriety, .and integrity in the lower 
orders. 

Mr. Trench’s plan was originally 
intended for the service of the Irish 
nation; but he now offers and recom- 
mends it to every district within the 
British dominions. The persons for 
whose use these funds are proposed, 
are described as “individuals of esta- 
blished good character, who are fre- 
quently placed in unavoidable difficul- 
ties of a momentary nature through 
the fault of others, as well as from a 
sudden and unexpected failure in the 
demand for labour, or of market for 
their provisions.” 

To these may, perhaps, be added 
young persons about to embark in life, 
whose novitiate has been characterized 
by diligence and subordination to their 
instructors. 

It will afford our readers pleasure to 
learn, in proof of the excellency of 
the system, when judiciously managed, 
that at Derry, in Ireland, the loss sus- 
tained by a loan fund, amounted on 
the sum of 27,300/. put into circula- 
tion, to no more than - 1s, 
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Essays on the Antediluvian Age. By 
the Rev. W. B. Winning, M. A. 


THESE twelve Essays, clear in 
their style, and elegant in their dic- 
tion, afford a succinct and interesting 
parallel between the church of God 
and the divine government of man be- 
fore the flood, and the Jewish dis- 
pensation in posterior times. Many 
of these lineaments of Antediluvian 
economy are drawn purely from ana- 
logy, others from easy inference and 
happy induction, but most originate 
from the biblical writings themselves. 
In the primitive world, we can trace 
the observance of the Sabbath, the 
performance of sacrificial rites, and the 
direct interference of the Deity; and 
equally obvious are the general antici- 
pation of a Redeemer and the exis- 
tence of prophets amongst this peculiar 
people. Enoch foretold the judgments 
of God in the deluge, and these are 
reiterated by Noah, in whose day the 
vicious and apostate communities, by 
which he was surrounded, perished 
in the waters of retributive vengeance. 
In the Jewish epoch, the law of rigour 
is commenced, the Sabbatical ordin- 
ances enlarged, the expiatory altar 
worship resuscitated, theocracy con- 
firmed, supernatural assistance mani- 
fested, the Saviour prefigured, the 
people appropriated, the school of 
prophets denouncing the impieties of 
the age, and the whole economy ela- 
borated and consummated by the ad- 
vent of the Christ himself. The Ante- 
diluvian creed is simple and natural : 

1. The acknowledgment of God as 
the Creator and moral governor of the 
world. 

2. The life and judgment to come. 

3. Forgiveness of sins upon repen- 
tance, by means of a Saviour. 

4. The assurance of God’s spirit to 
help our infirmities, and assist our 
sincere endeavours after holiness. 

These desultory observations render 
it more than a crude probability, that 
through all ages and conditions of 
man the scheme of Providence, and 
the order of moral government has 
been identical; but we opine that it 
is indeed driving analogy to extremi- 
ties, when the name of Eve is made 
a type of our Saviour, he being then 
viewed by the eye of faith; it sounds 
more of assuming than investigating 


evidence, more of coining than seek- 
ing truth. 

Besides the subject matter alluded 
to above, we are favoured with a few 
beautiful paratellisms from the works 
of Jebb and Lowth; and on many 
points of verbal criticism, Mr. Win- 
ning has proved himself an able philo- 
logist. Several of these Essays, how- 
ever, have already appeared in the 
British Magazine. 

We cannot close our notice of this 
work without expressing our admira- 
tion at the liberal and refined senti- 
ments of its author, on the study of 
the physical sciences, and more espe- 
cially geology, which we earnestly re- 
commend him to pursue more deeply 
than his present assertions on the 
strata would indicate; we can assure 
him that its waters are more delight- 
ful and refreshing than even those of 
Castalia or Hippocrene. Mr. W. be- 
lieves it impossible to explain the 
phenomena exhibited by the strata of 
the earth, without the admission of 
an universal deluge; ‘‘ and the time 
and purpose of such a catastrophe is 
recorded in the sacred history.”” That 
this globe has been universally inun- 
dated is indisputable, but there is no 
proof that it was contempora ly 
deluged, though there is irrefragable 
evidence of its partial and repeated 
depression below the level of the ocean. 
If by the time and purpose of such a 
catastrophe is meant the Noachian 
cataclysm, which lasted about a year, 
nothing can be more puerile than to 
suppose that the secondary or tertiary 
formations were deposited in so brief 
a period. Indeed the mineral and 
fossil remains of either strata not only 
prove that an enormous period was 
requisite for the production of such a 
mass and the changes of organic life, 
but that dry land teeming with life 
and vegetation, must have existed in 
the intermediate periods for lengthened 
ages. Neither are we of opinion that 
any variation of temperature to which 
our sphere has been subject, could 
have any influence on the formation 
of rain or the deluge: a more rational 
and satisfactory account of this catas- 
trophe and its effects is drawn by Pro- 
fessor Lyell : 

“* For our own part, we have always 
considered the flood, if we are required 
to admit its universality in the strictest 
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sense of the term, as a preternatural event 
far beyond the reach of philosophical in- 
quiry, whether as to the secondary causes 
employed to produce it, or the effects 
most likely to result from it.” 


__ The olive-branch alone must prove 
that the effects of the flood were not 
so marked and violent as many would 
suppose. 

Mr. W. has taken great pains to 
show that the demiurgic days, like the 
* evening mornings’ of Daniel vii. 14. 
vuxOnpepa: : may be expanded to any 
length from 70 to 365 days each; in 
short, that the geologist may be ac- 
commodated with any term of years ; 
but we fear more will be demanded of 
him, for we should require more than 
one fiat for the production of fossil 
fish, even omitting the existing species 
altogether. 

Our readers will fully estimate the 
geological lore developed in the notes 
to the last Essay, when it is stated, 
that in order to protect his favourite 
Eden, Gen. ii. 11—14. from marine 
submersion, he is compelled to attack 
even Fairholme and Penn, the great 
advocates of Scriptural geology; his 
weapons for the assault are suitable, 
and the aim good. If the Antedilu- 
vian continents are at present sub- 
mersed, then the description of Eden 
must fall: the Euphrates of Moses is 
no more, and the whole land of 
Ethiopia a fiction. Surely this must 
have escaped the meditations of Fair- 
holme, as it is absent from the know- 
ledge of his admiring readers. 

We have had great pleasure in the 
perusal of this small volume, and be- 
lieve its deficiences may be character- 
ized in these few words : 


‘* Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”’ 





On Man, as known to us Theologically 
and Geologically. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Nares. 

PROFESSOR Nares has taken an 
intermediate ground between the theo- 
logians and the geologists, with how- 
ever a very strong bias towards the 
former; and occasionally dealing out 
some hard words against the theories 
and deductions of the latter, which we 
conceive would have been more 
weighty, had he not had the fear of 
his quondam neighbour, Dr, Buckland, 


before him. But the truth is, there 
is no cause for any alarm on the part 
of the Professor. The geologists are, 
for the most part, a quiet, modest 
race of philosophers, who are pursuing 
their favourite science with extra- 
ordinary ardour and much improved 
reasoning. Many of them are clergy- 
men, and we believe most firm be- 
lievers in the truths of the Scriptures. 


— ‘ Piety has found 
Friends, in the friends of science.’ 


In one of the ‘ Dicta’ of Dr. Nares 
we do not agree, viz. that the creation 
of the world, and the creation of man, 
appear to be represented as so closely 
coincident, that any researches which 
seem to lead to a conviction that the 
one is much older than the other, 
must seem to shake the general cre- 
dibility of the whole. On our looking 
at the concise, abrupt,. sententious 
form in which the great truths of the 
primeval creation are conveyed in the 
book of Genesis, we do not see any 
connecting link which binds closely 
together the stupendous eras of for- 
mation. The conjectures of some 
geologists concerning the great an- 
tiquity of the earth, may be right or 
wrong. They are to be considered 
as hypotheses which appear in the 
infancy of science, hereafter either if 
false to wither away and die, or else 
to expand and grow into the form of 
acknowledged and established truths. 
Much reasoning must be at present 
hypothetical. The great Laboratory 
of Nature is not working as of old; 
her furnaces are not now red-hot, nor 
the weight of pressure acting on her 
unformed masses so great as they 
have been. The powers of fossilisa- 
tion may have been more rapid; and 
how much in a short time the youth 
of nature could have performed, we, 
who live in her advanced years, can- 
not pretend to say. But we deny 
that the truths of theology are so dis- 
turbed or destroyed by the discoveries 
of naturalists, as if the first page of 
Genesis is to be broken in pieces by a 
stroke from the hammer of the mine- 
ralogist. In the supposed slow pre- 
paration of the earth for the habitation 
of man, we cannot see anything 
derogatory of the majestic operations 
of Providence, or contrary to the laws 
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of nature with which weare acquainted. 
We can see no reason why many 
planets may not (among the countless 
myriads of the host of heaven) be 
assigned as peculiar realms of pleasure 
and delight to the quiet and unoffend- 
ing objects of God’s care, the lower 
orders of creation, who ‘toil not neither 
do they spin,‘ nor gather into barns,’ 
but exist as happy pensioners on the 
bounty of the common Father of All, 
separate and unknown to the do- 
minion of man. Nor can we see why 
such a world, undergoing as all cre- 
ated things undergo changes, should 
not subsequently become a fitting and 
glorious receptacle for the human 
race, as its physical condition and its 
productions became suitable for them. 
Whether it were so or not, we cannot 
tell; but we are at liberty to assert, 
in opposition to the opinions of our 
opponents, that we can see, supposing 
it to be true, nothing that can tend in 
the slightest degree to lower our pro- 
found admiration of the display of 
almighty power in the creation of the 
universe. 

Mr. Nares lays great stress, and 
justly, on the historic testimony of 
the creation; but undervalues the 
scientific and experimental. The ques- 
tion (as has been observed *,) lies 
within very narrowed bounds. Are 
the zoological and geological epochs 
established as ¢rue in science? If those 
who are qualified to judge, shall pro- 
nounce the affirmative, then must 
every interpretation of that brief por- 
tion of the sacred page, inconsistent 
therewith, be rejected as spurious, 
and the advocates of error consigned 
to occupy a page in the history of 
prejudice, along with the persecutors 
of Galileo. 





Philip Van Artevelde, a Dramatic 
Romance, in Two Parts. By Henry 
Taylor, Esq. 


IN much that is advanced in the 
preface of this poem, on the merits 
and demerits of the modern school of 
poetry, especially that of Lord Byron, 
we agree, as may be seen in our re- 
view of the poetry of the Tate la- 
mented Mr. Coleridge, and in other 
articles; nor is it necessary to repeat 
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what there has been given as our de- 
liberate opinion: it may, however, be 
as well to call to the reader’s attention 
the following extract from Mr. Taylor’s 
preface. 


‘¢ They (the new poets) wanted in the 
first place subject matter. A feeling came 
more easily to them than a reflection, 
and an image was always at hand when 
a thought was not forthcoming. Either 
they did not look upon mankind with 
observant eyes, or they did not feel it to 
be any part of their vocation to turn what 
they saw to account. It did not belong 
to poetry, in their apprehension, to tread 
the mazes of life in all its classes, and 
under all its circumstances, common as 
well as romantic, and, seeing all things, to 
infer and to instruct. On the contrary, 
it was to stand aloof from every thing 
that was plain and true, to have little 
concern with what is rational and wise ; 
it was to be like music, a moving and 
enchanting art acting upon the fancy, 
the affections, the passions, but scarcely 
connected with the exercise of the intel- 
lectual faculties.’’ 


Perhaps in some part this statement 
is a little overcharged, nor is it quite 
easy to understand how ‘ fancy’ 
should not be an ‘ intellectual faculty ;” 
nor do we agree in the author’s ad- 
miration of the harmonious flow, and 
‘ callida junctura’ of the party alluded 
to; but assuredly Mr. Taylor is right, 
when he laments that the poetry of 
the present age has sought its attrac- 
tions too exclusively in descriptions 
of the fiercest struggles of passion, of 
mysterious actions, of misanthropic 
alienation from the world, in the ex- 
hibition of virtues more showy than 
solid, in feelings too sensitive and 
romantic. Again, Mr. Taylor observes : 


‘¢ The editor of Mr. Shelley’s posthu- 
mous poems, apologizes for the publica- 
tion of some fragments in a very incom- 
plete state, by remarking how much more 
than every other poet of the present day, 
every word and line he wrote is in- 
stinct with peculiar beauty! Let no man 
sit down to write with the purpose of 
making every line and word beautiful and 
peculiar; the only effect of such an en- 
deavour will be to corrupt his judgment 
and confound his understanding.”’ 


Who the editor of Mr. Shelley’s 
poems may be, we do not know, but 
assuredly the poet himself never ima- 
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gined a theory so wild and unphiloso- 
phical, and indeed anti-poetical, as the 
editor has imputed to him. Mr. 
Shelley’s poems are now before us; we 
choose a page at random, and meet 
the following lines : 


I never thought before my death to see 

Youth’s vision thus made perfect.—Emily, 

I love thee, though the world by no thin 
name [shame ; 

Will hide that love, from its unvalued 

Would we two had been twins of the same 
mother ! 

Oh! that the name my heart lent to another 

Could be a sister’s bond for her and thee, 

Blending two beams of one eternity ; 

Yet were one lawful, and the other true, 

These names though dear, could paint not, 
as is due. 

Now beyond refuge, I am thine, ah me! 

I am not thine, I am a part of thee. 


To us, we confess, instead of the 
rich enamelling of curious and refined 
versification, instead of any elaborate 
melody, these lines appear exceedingly 
bald and feeble ; but we believe the 
assertion of the editor to be one that 
would not have received the sanction 
of Mr. Shelley’s approval. The fact is, 
the style of versification, the choice of 
language, the flow of numbers, the 
music of the whole composition, must 
depend on the nature of the poem, its 
subject, thoughts, and imagery. In 
great poems, of epic or tragic struc- 
ture, there are necessarily graceful and 
gentle descents constantly occurring, 
from parts highly raised and elabo- 
rately adorned. The language of 
Homer and Milton was plain and un- 
embellished, as if resting from past ex- 
ertions and preparing for future. But 
in lyric poetry, we hardly know how 
too much care can be bestowed on the 
high finishing of every part. We have 
strong authorities in our favour, in the 
Greek and Italian poets; nor do we 
know any instance of a lyric poem that 
has received and secured the approba- 
tion of well-informed judges, which is 
not supported by musical numbers, 
by artful collocation of phrases, and 
well chosen diction. Collins and 
Gray ransacked the whole English 
language for spoils to hang on their 
immortal odes. 

But we have wandered long from our 
immediate subject—the Drama which 
Mr. Taylor has published under the 
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name of ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde,” and 
which has long since received the flat- 
tering tribute of public admiration. In 
all the praise which has been bestowed, 
we fully agree ; and we think that the 
highest expectations may be formed of 
the future productions of the author. 
There is great vigour of thought, fer- 
tility and freedom of fancy, power of 
language, and a strong masculine ver- 
sification. There is a natural variety 
in the delineation of character and 
feeling, approaching to some of the 
best parts of our old dramatists; not 
much of the pathetic and sensitive; 
and occasionally we think failures 
in attempts at humour, which, as 
in the instance of Clara in the begin- 
ning of the first drama, is coarse and 
unfeminine. There is no great skill 
displayed in the delineation of charac- 
ter, and, what is the main defect, the 
whole piece or pieces are set in a most 
undramatic frame. We perceive that 
a contemporary review (the Quar- 
terly), in giving just praise to these 

roductions, has advised the author to 

race up his plot in a closer compass, 
if he wishes to produce dramas for 
representation ; but we advise him to 
the same intent from a different mo- 
tive, viz., if he wishes to give that 
pleasure in the closet to his readers, 
which we are sure his genius and ac- 
quirements could bestow, under the re- 
gulation of a severe and disciplined 
judgment. To us, the interest in the 
plot of these two plays, is absolutely 
as nothing; we have no thirst or 
curiosity for the developement of the 
action, no awful anticipation of the 
conclusion. The whole is so dissi- 
pated, so lost by digressive thoughts, 
by sententious reflexions, and by elo- 
quent harangues and soliloquies, that 
our mind is fastened on them as we 
slowly proceed, and we think too much 
of the power of the poet, and too little 
of the advance of the story. We feel 
very little interest in any of the pas- 
sages of the drama, but very much in 
the poet, who could distribute among 
them such just and noble thoughts, 
arranged in such sound, idiomatic, ex- 
cellent language. An extract, such as 
we could find room to give, would be 
but a poor specimen, like Harlequin’s 
bricks, of the whole tragic fabric; 
therefore we shall only add, that we 
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strongly recommend these volumes to 
all lovers of our old and genuine 
poetry :—with many defects, and these 
arising perhaps from too unpruned 
luxuriance of youthful fancy, they will 
‘acknowledge such a truly poetical con- 
ception, and such a varied display of 
thought and reflexion, as will lead them 
‘at once to give the author a very dis- 
tinguished place among his poetical 
tivals. 





Tutti Frutti. By the Author of the 
Tour of a German Prince. 2 vols. 


THESE volumes will afford, we are 
afraid, but few extracts either for the 
amusement or instruction of the reader. 
Perhaps a few of the sketches, drawn 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, of the different 
ministers of the European states, whe- 
ther correct or not, may amuse. 


“© The next great personage (vol. ii. 
p. 226), that arrested my attention, was 
Prince Metternich, whose peculiar cha- 
racteristics I had often observed during 
the time I was acquainted with him when 
very young. At the commencement of 
his career, as Ambassador at the Court 
of Dresden, he always appeared to the 
greatest advantage in the society of his 
superiors in rank. It is impossible to 
behold this great man, without imbibing 
the opinion, that he was born to direct 
the destinies of a great empire, and cer- 
tainly in this respect he has few superiors. 
This is no flattery. Germany is not at 
present conscious how deeply she is in- 
debted to him. History will assign him 
a station superior to that of Kaunitz, 
and rank him with the greatest politicians 
of former ages, with a Cecil, Richelieu, 
and other truly great men. It cannot of 
course be expected that a man of his 
genius should accommodate his plan to 
every visionary theory. If Heaven had 
cast the destiny of Prince Metternich in 
England, in France, or even in Prussia, 
he would in many points have displayed 
a character and sentiments altogether 
different from those he has exhibited; 
but he would still have remained true to 
himself. He would have comprehended 
and adapted himself to the circumstances 
and events which he had been called upon 
to guide and control. But he is part of 
Austria, and when her interests are 
threatened, her adversaries will do well 
to avoid a collision with him. Prince 
M. displays in private life many traits 
indicative of being a skilful, courtly tac- 
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tician, and ‘shows equal address in re- 
pressing the assumption of arrogance, or 
in flattering the vanity which he deems 
can be made subservient to his purpose. 
* * *  * The Duke of Ri- 
chelieu, by the dignity and elegance of 
his manners, and still more by the asto- 
nishing paleness of his countenance, 
which seemed as if all the blood had re- 
treated from his cheeks, was an admirable 
representation of France at that time. 
It was impossible not to remember the 
words of Talleyrand—‘ C’est l’homme 
de France, qui connoit le mieux les 
affaires d’Odessa.’? And however fre- 
quently this place was spoken of by 
those who were desirous to please him, it 
did not appear to give him the slightest 
arrogance, * * * * The 
Emperor Alexander was all condescen- 
sion; he presented tea to the ladies, re- 
lieved them of their empty tea-cups, and 
charmed all by the affability of his man- 
ners. His courtiers successfully imitated 
the high example of their master. Capo 
d’Istria formed the only exception—he 
appeared to exist for himself alone.— 
= - 7 * All eyes were 
turned upon the Duke of Wellington. 
He glittered alone and above all, wreathed 
with the laurels of the conqueror. The 
civic crown of thorns had not yet encir- 
cled and lacerated his brow; ‘ his bear- 
ing was lofty, noble, and distingué.’— 
His countenance bespoke deep thought, 
boldness, and decision, but little genius ; 
his periphery was evidently filled, but 
narrow. - * + * Lord 
Castlereagh, with his pale complexion 
and melancholy smile, looked like a Vam- 
pire deprived of itsnourishment!! Near 
himwas Hardenberg, the State Chancellor, 
a venerable-looking man. In his features 
weretraced refinement, ability, and genius, 
but still something like weakness might 
be discovered. His general demeanour 
was that of an accomplished man of the 
world ; but when compared with that of 
Metternich, it was not so commanding 
and unrestrained. It also slightly bor- 
dered on what might be called timidity. 
* * * - A truly antique 
groupe were formed by General Benning- 
sen and his lady. He was at that time in 
disgrace, nearly blind, and age and sorrow 
had long since imparted a snowy white- 
ness to his flowing hair. His figure was 
tall, imposing, mournful, and emaciated, 
and as he was led in by a handsome Polish 
lady, he reminded one of Belisarius. His 
appearance awakened many interesting 
reflections. His conversation, however, 
corresponded little with his impressive ex- 
terior, as he talked of nothing else but 
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horses and the battle of Eylau; where, 
however, it was asserted by many, that it 
was entirely owing to him that Napoleon, 
even at that time, was not entirely de- 
feated; but the good effect of his councils 
was neutralized by timidity. * wi 

ad Lady C. (Castlereagh) bore the 
palm of rank ; her toilette, her figure, her 
conversation, all harmonized with each 
other. Her deep-toned voice, colossal 
figure, ample bust, and the ostrich feathers 
waving in concert at each word that she 
spoke, made her appear at the same time 
the champion and the nurse of old Eng- 
land. I was informed that she wore 
occasionally, as a trophy encircling her 
head, the garter of the order of that name, 
which belonged to her husband; but 
whoever once beheld her in a negligée, 
when mounted on horseback, enveloped 
in a great coat, red handkerchief tied over 
her mouth, and a broad-brimmed hat 
upon one side of her head, would have 
felt assured that he was contemplating 
Falstaff in the ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.’ There werevery few German ladies 
here, but these were the patterns of every 
thing delightful and amiable. Ishall only 
mention the Princess of Thurn and Taxis, 
and her lovely charming daughter.”’ 


_ 


Six Discourses, by the most eloquent 
Fathers of the Church, &c. Trans- 
lated by H. S. Boyd, Esq. 2d Edit. 
8vo. 


WE have read this volume with 
much pleasure ; we are willing to ac- 
knowledge the soundness of Mr. 
Boyd’s scholarship; and we hail 
with delight the manly and open 
avowal of his truly Protestant belief. 
If Mr. Boyd’s language on subjects 
connected with the interpretation of 
Scripture might appear vehement and 
somewhat stronger than general cus- 
tom sanctions ; yet it is quite appa- 
rent that his is not the intemperate 
zeal of a violent partisan or a pole- 
mical disputant; but the honest 
avowal of sentiments on a subject 
which he considers of vital import- 
ance; and the just expression of in- 
dignation at the baseness, the dupli- 


city, and the ignorance of the Roman . 


Catholic Church, as shown in its au- 
thorized translation of the Scriptures, 
and in its application of that erroneous 
translation to the most important and 
awful subjects of belief. Mr. Boyd’s 


Preface, giving an account of some 
of the deliberate and wicked altera- 
tions and misinterpretations of the 
scripture, in the Rhenish version, 
intended to bolster up the unwarrant- 
ed claims of the popish hierarchy, 
must produce the effect of truth on all 
readers. For ourselves, we avow that 
we can hardly read without a thrill- 
ing sensation of horror, the damning 
proofs that Mr. Boyd has brought for- 
ward, so clearly as not to be explained 
away or denied, of the unblushing 
effrontery, the daring criminality of 
the Romanist, in his perversion of the 
language and the meaning of the Sa- 
cred Text, for his secular gain and 
most ungodly ambition. In this de- 
grading system of fraud, ignorance 
and falsehood have gone hand in 
hand, and the clumsiness of the for- 
geries has led instantly to their detec- 
tion. Mr. Boyd has earned, in this 
part of his work, the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of service done, from every 
man who sets a just value on the in- 
tegrity of his Protestant faith and the 
tenets of our truly apostolic Church. 

The second part of Mr. Boyd’s 
work, which consists of select trans- 
lations from the Greek orations of some 
of the most eloquent fathers of the 
Church, is executed with spirit and 
force, and is the fruit of a very learn- 
ed acquaintance with this interesting 
branch of classical and theological 
knowledge. We hope the perusal of 
these selections will lead at least all 
young divines to improve their piety, 
enrich their imagination, and exercise 
their learning, by a study of the fine 
and elegant homilies and orations of 
Chrysostom and Gregory of Nazian- 
zen. There will be found in these, 
great luxuriance of fancy, variety of 
allusion, profusion of imagery, and 
copiousness of language, all heighten- 
ed and sanctified by the ardour of de- 
votion. Some very pleasing poems 
and translations close the volume, in 
which we can see only two blemishes 
with our critical spectacles, viz. p.40: 


‘ Fair fields which Nature’s hand enamels 
With oxen, sheep, and stately camels.” 


And p. 441, 


‘* An orb of fire will blaze before thee, 
And light thee to the realms of glory.’’ 
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These are specks easily brushed away. 
—We shall conclude by extracting Mr. 
Boyd’s Greek Epigram to the present 


Bishop of London : a 
‘Huxa Bdopdnrdos dacowSporoy ao- 
tpov, “A@nvev 


Wvyxnv dddorpior, ‘Tacay doxe Oew 
"AyyeAtkat ouvodor yey emnv nunca 
dvobev. 
Movoawyr Se xopos Saxpuxee oTEvaxov. 
Aioxvdos Gpoterv, Kat yap Tatedkeota 
vonoe 
Teypal’, cov orepaver avbea xidva- 
pevo. 





Butler’s Analogy of Religion, with a 
Life of the Author, by the Rev. Geo. 
Croly, LL.D. (Sacred Classics.) 


WE highly approve the republica- 
tion of one of the most subtle and re- 
fined volumes of philosophical reason- 
ing that has been ever applied to the 
truth of religion. But we confess 
we see little to admire, or even to ap- 
prove, in the introductory part by Dr. 
Croly. There is along, rambling, and 
superficial account of the rise of Popery 
and other superstitions, written in lan- 
guage not over-correct, and too orna- 
mental, in the place of a logical and 
accurate introduction to the reasoning 
of Dr. Butler’s treatise. The style of 
Dr. Croly’s memoir is in very un- 
pleasing contrast to the simple. and 
logical language of theAnalogy. The 
work ought to have been edited by the 
Rev. Mr. Hampden, and by no other 
person, whose solid learning, theolo- 
gical attainments, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the original, would 
have enabled him to do justice to this 
very important subject. We shall 
give the inscription written by Mr. 
Southey for a new monument erect- 
ing in the Cathedral of Bristol to the 
memory of the Bishop : 


** Sacred 

to the memory of 

JoserH Butier, D.C.L. 
twelve years Bishop of this diocese, 
and afterwards of Durham, 
whose mortal remains are here deposited. 
Others had established 
the historical and prophetical grounds 

of the Christian Religion, 
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and that sure testimony of its truth which 
is found in its perfect adaptation 
to the heart of man ; 
it was reserved for him to develope 
its analogy to the, constitution 
and course of Nature, 
and, laying his strong foundations 
in the depth of that great argument, 
there to construct 
another and irrefragable proof ; 
thus rendering Philosophy 
subservient to Faith, 
and finding, in outward and visible things, 
the type and evidence 
of those within the veil.”’ 


ee 


English Scenes and Civilization, or 
Sketches and Traits in the 19th Cen- 
tury. 3 vols. 


A WORK which will repay the pe- 
rusal, by its lively and graphic sketches 
of character, by its sensible observa- 
tions and its prudential maxims, and 
by its knowledge of society and life. © 
The writer, who appears to be from 
the northern part of our isle, and who 
may be a female, has looked on the 
habits and feelings of social life, with 
a curious and observant eye. The 
selfishness of the great, and the vul- 
garity of the would-be great, are here 
pleasantly embodied in the various 
characters; while a few choice and 
virtuous persons are intermingled with 
them, to form a pleasing contrast, and 
to finish the moral grouping of the 
scene. The author’s or authoress’s 
feelings are right and just, his or her 
taste correct, and knowledge respect- 
able. The story is almost a blank; 
and there is too large and confused an 
assemblage of persons in the outset. 
Perhaps the contrasts of character are 
too decidedly and prominently marked; 
and feelings more openly avowed, and 
more markedly exhibited, than they 
are in the world. Perhaps the young 
ladies who are the writer’s favourites, 
are a little too amiable, accomplished, 
self-denying, wise, and good : but these 
are slight defects; and saving that 
there is no attractive history, that 
there is no action, and all conversa- 
tion; that many of the characters are 
but slightly sketched, and that a few 
of the incidents are rather too roman- 
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‘tic to be useful as lessons in real life : 

with such occasional drawbacks which 
this novel must be content to share 
with works of higher pretensions, and 
from nobler pens, we award it the 
meed of willing praise. It has been 
written with pure and good inten- 
tions; it is adorned with elegant il- 
lustrations and striking examples, and 
it is very likely to produce benefit to 
those whom thoughtlessness or bad 
example has led into the errors which 
‘it ridicules * and reproves. 





Reasons for Attachment and Conformity 
to the Church of England. By the 
Rev. R. Meek. 


MR. MEEK was for many years 
the pastor of several Dissenting con- 
gregations, by whom he was much 
respected for his knowledge and piety ; 
but after mature reflection he con- 
formed to the communion of the Esta- 
blished Church, and was admitted to 
the ministry; and it appears by his 
title-page, that he is now the Rector 
of Brixton Deverill in Wilts. This 
little volume is written for the pur- 
pose of publicly stating his reasons for 
attachment to the national Church; 
and of answering the popular objec- 
tions raised to its continuance. The 
arguments and disquisitions are ad- 
vanced with temper, moderation, and 
knowledge. Mr. Meeks’s abandonment 
of the sectarian ranks seems to be ow- 
ing to a sincere and honest convic- 
tion of the duty of not departing from 
a Church that even its enemies cannot 
malign, without the most calumnious 
and false assertions forming the basis 
of their unprincipled attacks. The 
Dissenters are for ever accusing the 
Clergy of the Established Church of 


want of liberality. Now Mr. Meek 
asserts, that recently certain Dissent- 
ing Ministers were excluded from 
memibership, and from the privileges 
of that body, in a vote of the Congre- 
gational Board, for the following rea- 
son: 

‘“‘ That in their Chapels they used the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. In 
common with other Dissenters, the con- 
gregationalists complain of their exclu- 
sion from the Universities on account of 
their refusing to subscribe to the 39 Ar- 
ticles. But they themselves exclude their 
own brethren from all participation in 
their rights and privileges for a very 
minor difference,’’ &c. 

At p. 83, Mr. Meek mentions a 
melancholy and important fact ;—that 
out of two hundred and twenty-two 
Unitarian congregations supposed to 
exist in this country, only forty-six 
appear to have been founded by per- 
sons of that description. The other 
hundred and seventy-six were origi- 
nally connected with orthodox Dissen- 
ters. It is also a striking fact, that 
although Unitarianism has prevailed 
in a great degree in the eastern states 
of America, and particularly in Bos- 
ton, and has swept away many or- 
thodox bodies of Christians, it has not 
made its way into a single Episcopal 
congregation. 

We recommend the perusal of this 
book to Churchmen, to remind them of 
the value of the Establishment to 
which they belong; and to Dissenters, 
to suggest to them the duty of an im- 
partial inquiry into the grounds of 
their continued separation from a 
Church that, even in her weaker days, 
their own Founder honoured, praised, and 
loved. 





Christian Psalmody, confirming the book 
of Psalms, &c. By J. C. Franks.—This 
is a very copious Hymn and Psalm book, 
intended primarily for the use of the Au- 
thor’s congregation at Huddersfield. He 
mentions in his Preface, that he wishes it 
to be viewed as an original work, and to 
be judged of according to its own merits, 
in the form in which it appears, by the 
sole test of congregational utility. It is 





* There is a curious misprint at p. 172, 
of vol. II. of Dureli’s translation of 
Winckelman, for Fuseli’s. — 

Gent. Mac. Vor, II. 


however greatly indebted to almost all the 
writers of religious Poetry; and many 
even of those Psalms and Hymns, which 
might otherwise be called original, owe 
all the value and beauty they possess 
to some stanza, line or expression, either 
of deceased or living writers. We will 
find room for an extract.—p. 153. 


Psalm 137. 


Why on the bending willow hung, 
Israel! still sleeps thy tuneful string; 
Still mute remains thy sullen tongue, 
And Zion’s song denied to sing? 
3F 











Awake! thy sweetest raptures raise, 
Letharp and voice unite their strains; 

Thy promised King his sceptre sways, 
Jesus, thy own Messiah reigns! 


No taunting foes the song require, 
No strangers mock thy captive strain; 
But friends provoke thy silent lyre, 
And brethren ask the holy strain. 


Fear not thy Salem’s hills to wrong, 
If other lands thy glory share, 

A heavenly city claims thy song, 
A brighter Salem rises there. 


By foreign streams no longer roam, 
And weeping think of Jordan’s flood; 
In every land behold a home, 
In every temple see a God ! 





Practical Advice to a young Parish 
Priest, By James Duke Coleridge, LL.B. 
12mo.—This is a book of more than com- 
mon interest, and though simple and un- 
assuming in its manner and language, is 
written with much knowledge and expe- 
rience. A better ‘ Mentor’ to accompany 
every young Clergyman through the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of his early path, 
we cannot conceive. We will make a 
short extract from that division of the 
subject, called ‘‘ the Parish Priest in his 
study.’’——‘ And here I will venture so far 
upon my age and experience, as to insist 
strongly upon the advantages arising from 
a more methodical and undivided study of 
our elder-Divines by the young Clergy- 
man. The benefit is twofold. His mind 
will be enlarged and elevated, and his style 
strengthened and refined. No one who 
has not carefully and reverentially perused 
the palmary works of the English 
clergy of the 17th century, can adequate- 
ly conceive the fulness, the depth, and 
the splendour with which the faith and 
the practice of a Christian, have respec- 
tively been taught and confirmed by the 
members of the Church of England. In- 
deed, with three or four obvious excep- 
tions, the great divines are the great 
geniuses of our literature. He who 
knows not the calm majesty of Hooker, 
the passionate subtilty of Donne, the 
boundless eloquence of Taylor, or the 
fervent reasonings of Barrow, is a stranger 
to some of the highest achievements of 
the human intellect. But these names are 
not all: there is a multitude of writers 
of the same age, inferior in power per- 
haps, but equal in usefulness to those 
already mentioned. Among those I would 
especially record my veneration for An- 
drewes, Hall in parts, Sanderson, and Ham- 
mond. As sermon writers, South, Til- 
lotson, and Smallridge belong to a later 
period; but Bull and Waterland, the two 
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classic divines on tlie subject of the Holy 
Trinity, are of every age, and have been 
received as authoritative in every part of 
Christendom. Some, at least, of these 
great lights of the Church ought to be 
found in the library of every Clergyman. 
The study of them will, in a surprising 
degree and manner, fill, fertilize, and in- 
vigorate the intellect. It will prevent 
that sameness and shallowness of style 
and manner which too frequently eharac- 
terize the Sermons of those who trust 
solely to the resources of modern reading. 
And perhaps it will, more than anything 
else, after God’s grace, help to raise the 
mind and the heart up to that point from 
which the true spirit and meaning of the 
Scriptures can be most fully apprehended.’ 
These are words of sterling worth and 
sense ; and most fully do we coincide in 
all that Mr. Coleridge has said with re- 
gard to the unrivalled majesty of our 
old divines. To his list we would add the 
names of Bramhall, Jackson, and Stil- 
lingfieet. 

Hints for Reflection, 12mo.—This little 
volume presents a collection of ‘ Hints’ 
chiefly in an apophthegmatical form, se- 
lected from various sources, and arranged 
in a concise and very convenient manner. 
—Books of this kind are useful, not so 
much for what is centained within them, 
as for those trains of thought which a 
well-chosen apophthegm calls up in a culti- 
vated mind; they leave much, almost 
every thing to the reader, and put us much 
in mind of certain little rings on the 
shewman’s box, looking much like other 
rings, but which when pulled exhibit all 
the wonders within. The author strikes 
the key-note, but the reader fills up the 
melody. In the book before us there are no 
authorities cited, which we think a fault, 
inasmuch as the influence of the author’s 
name is a legitimate and proper one; we 
recognize, however, many old friends 
among them, from the writings of Baxter, 
Cecil, and Dr. Young. With respect to 
the original hints, which we conclude 
to be those marked by asterisks, we 
think them upon the whole forcible, and 
the production of an elevated mind; they 
are however occasionally too long, a great 
fault in this species of composition. 
—There is a report which attributes this 
book to the pen of a Lady of exalted rank, 
and much about the person of our vir- 
tuous Queen; we trust that it may be true. 
Rank, wealth, and the influence of a su- 
perior mind, can never be better, and are 
but seldom so well employed; for the prac- 
tise of piety and virtue becomes the nobles 
of our land better than the coronet that 
adorns their brow, and the outpouring of 
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true religion at that source from whence 
springs so much of our ordinary happi- 
ness, disposes us more readily to receive 
those precepts, which in return can, when 
received, augment the harmonizing in- 
fluence even of the female sex. 





Practical Sermons. By the Rev. R. 
C. Coxe, A.M. Curate of St. James’s, 
Westminster.—These Sermons are com- 
posed in a style of more ease and elegance 
than practical and parochial Discourses 
usually are. They were preached before 
a congregation of persons educated and 
enlightened ; and we think Mr. Coxe has 
suited the language and manner of argu- 
ment with good taste and judgment to 
his hearers. ‘* The Widow’s Son raised,”’ 
and ‘St. Paul as an Example,’’ were 
two of his Discourses which we perused 
with pleasure ; and we can feel no doubt 
or hesitation in earnestly recommending 
the volume to those who admire zeal tem- 
pered with propriety, and the warm feel- 
ings of piety expressed in the language 
that flows from a classical taste and culti- 
vated mind. 





A Treatise on the Nature and Causes 
of Doubt on Religious Questions, 8c. 2nd. 
edit.—The object of this excellent little 
treatise, is, according to the words of the 
author, ‘ to clear the way before an un- 
prejudiced inquirer into the evidences of 
Revelation, and bring him to the entrance 
of that tranquil region of belief, whither 
it has been supposed he has been willing— 
if he could be convinced it was his duty— 
in company with many whom, though he 
has loved and venerated; he has never 
yet been able cordially to proceed.’ The 
author divides his Causes of Doubt, into 
Intellectual and Moral. The first are to 
be divided into two heads; 1. Miscon- 
ception as to the nature of the proof in 
religious questions; 2. Inadequate ac- 
quaintance with the facts of the Christian 
evidence: these are well and judiciously 
treated of. The moral causes are pro- 
pensities to sensual pleasures, by which 
the mind becomes enervated and the will 
depraved; pride of intellect and desire 
of originality, want of seriousness, fear 
of the world; such are the causes which 
the author lays down as incapacitating 
the mind from a fair and full survey of 
the evidences of the Christian religion. 
We go along fully with him; and we 
think that in a short compass he has 
compressed some very valuable and im- 


portant instruction. We shall only men- - 


tion that he ought, on the subject of Dr. 
Butler, and the argument from analogy, 
to have referred to ‘* Essay on the Phi- 


losophical Evidences of Christianity,’’ by 
Mr. Renn Hampden, &vo, 1827, a valu- 
able and excellent work, assisting the 
student much in his perusal of the elabo- 


“rate volume of Dr. Butler. 





Notes on the more Prominent Difficul- 
ties of the Four Gospels. By John Page, 
D.D. Vicar of Gillingham, Kent.—A 
little work not meant to satisfy the criti- 
cal curiosity of scholars, or divines, but 
to smooth the way to the general reader, 
and to remove those difficulties which 
must occur, when a book so ancient as 
the Bible is perused by persons ignorant 
of the language of the writer, and of the 
customs and habits of the people. 





Wricut’s Scenes in Ireland, is a 
small volume, the form and appearance 
of which will ensure purchasers, It is 
true that very little originality is ap- 
parent in its matter; but at the same 
time, it is presented in that form which 
is sure to be acceptable to the tourist. 
The remarkable places described are about 
forty in number, and they are illustrated 
by nearly as many small views. 





We are happy to welcome The Tewkes- 
bury Yearly Register and Magazine, for 
1833, being the fourth annual number 
of the valuable work which was reviewed 
in our Magazine for August last year. It 
contains, besides a faithful record of 
events, three historical papers,—a report 
of a toll-cause, 1688; an account of the 
high flood 1770; and a memoir of Sir 
John Popham, who resided at Tewkes- 
bury in the reign of Elizabeth. To these 
is appended a copy of the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Charities of 
Tewkesbury, in 1828. We again recom- 
mend this useful work for imitation in 
other towns. 





The Music Book of Beauty, contains 


twelve songs and a set of quadrilles, one - 


of the former by Netikomn and others by 
Bishop, Barnett, &c. handsomely encased 
in purple and gold. We recommend this 
volume to the attention of our fair readers. 





The Botanical and Horticultural Meet- 
ing, or Flora’s and Pomona’s Féte. In 
imitation of ‘ The Butterfly’s Ball,’ the 
fair authoress has here, with much epi- 
grammatic point, hitched into rhyme our 
mest celebrated flowers and fruits, with 
a few lines so happily descriptive of their 
names, qualities, and habits, as to 
shew her to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the bounties of Flora and Pomona. 
Horticultural meetings are happily the 
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order of the day in all directions; and 
we cordially unite with the authoress in 
her last lines : 
‘May each Cottager then find repose at his 
door, fare o’er, 
When the toils of the day, and his labours 
Sitting under his fig-tree, and under-his 
vine, [divine. 
As foretold in that Book which is true and 





Abstract of Rask’s Essay on the Sibi- 
lants, and his Mode of transcribing 
Works in the Georgian and Armenian 
Languages, by means of European Let- 
ters: with Remarks. By R.G. Latham, 
B. A. Fellow of King’s College [Cam- 
bridge]:—The title of this pamphlet wilt 
fail to convey to the minds of our readers 
a correct idea of its nature; it should 
tather have been called an “ Essay on the 
Transcription of all Languages, by means 
of one universal Alphabet.” 'Phis alphabet 
Rask would form, by taking as a ground- 
work the Roman alphabet, and adopting, 
in addition thereto, characters to repre- 
sent every distinct sound in other lan- 
guages, which is not already represented 
by one of its letters. We will not here 
attempt to develope his plan, because we 
can recommend the pamphlet itself to all 
of our readers who are interested in the 
subject; as being, at the least, well worthy 
of their perusal, and as they may, from 
its small price, gratify their curiosity, 
without much detriment to their purses. 
There are some things in it, indeed, to 
which we are inclined to object, but they 
are things which we should rather con- 
trovert as opinions, than blame as de- 
fects, always excepting the substitution 
of those most barbarous and unmeaning 
words, ‘‘ bafpivic, dathtidhic, gakhkighie, 
zashsizhic, for labial, dental, palatal, and 
sibilant.” 





The Rules of the Courts of Law at 
Westminster, collected and arranged with 
reference to the late Statutes; the new 


Tables of Costs; and practical Forms. By - 


George Barclay Mansel, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister at Law. - Brevity is the 
soul of wit, and. brevity now seems in- 
tended, by the many recent rules in the 
Courts of Law, to be the soul of the law. 

“Mr. Mansel, in his work, also appears 
to study brevity, but he is not too brief 
to be understood; his volume, which 
contains a great diversity of matter, with 
the index, occupies 535 pages. 

_As a book of practice and reference, it 
is most useful and indispensible in the 
office of every attorney. It not only sets 
forth the several Rules of the Courts at 
Westminster, by which the practice of 
the Common Law Courts is regulated, 
but embraces the several Acts of Par. 
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diament by which they are governed. 
The directions to the legal practitioner 
are set forth in a clear and concise man- 
ner, the precedents and forms of pleading 
and practice are valuable to the students, 
and, on the whole, the work is an im- 
portant acquisition at the present mo- 
ment. There is, however, one fault in 
the book, and that is in the title page— 
the author has so much confined himself 
to brevity, that he has given more than 
he promises, and the reader is not aware 
of the treasure until he has it in his 
possession. 

Poems. By William Stanley Roscoe. 
—lIf this volume of Poetry is not distin- 
guished for any great originality of thought, 
for any powerful delineations of passion, 
for bold and brilliant contrasts, or for 
grand images of the sublime spreading 
their magnificent shadows over the de- 
scription of nature and of feeling; yet 
it certainly can claim the applause of the 
reader, for the purity of its taste, the 
propriety of its sentiments, the elegance 
of its language, and the harmony of its 
versification. Mr. Roscoe has, we per- 
ceive, studied where he could study with 
profit—in the school of our matchless 
old poets—the giants of the days of Eli- 
zabeth and James. From them he has» 
obtained a language rich, ornamental, 
copious, yet pure and perspicuous. His 
Sonnets are formed after very. good mo- 
dels, and his Lyrical Poems have that 
delicacy and attention to harmony in 
words and cadences, which all great mas- 
ters of song have attended to, and on 
which we set a very high value. 





* Judge Not.’ A Poem on Christian 
Charity. By Edward Peel.—We are 
afraid that the good sense and good feel- 
ing evinced in this poem will hardly be 
sufficient to lift it up to fame. The 
versification is generally tolerably melo- 
dious, and the expressions such as would 
be selected by a person conversant with 
good models. But we must add, that the 
inspiration, the fire of genius is wanting, 
and that we looked in vain for a few noble 
lines, bursting forth in their full strength, 
from the equality of the rest. 





The History and Principles of Bank- 
ing. By S. W. Gilbart—A more com- 
plete and accurate work, with less irre- 
levant matter, we never read. The sub- 
ject is of great interest and importance, 
and is treated of in all its branches; the 
book is thus arranged :— 

1. The History of Banking. 

‘2, The Constitution of Banks. 

3. The Principles of Banking. 

The last division is thus formed into 
subordinate classes, as—1. Banks of De- 
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posit. 2. Of Remittance. 3. Of Cir- 
culation. 4. Of Discount. 5. Cash Credit 
Banks. 6. Loan Banks. 7. Saving Banks. 

It would appear advantageous, that the 
system of Loan Banks should be re-orga- 
nized and extended, and their advantage 
would be doubtless considerable to the 
lower classes of the country. 


Report of the State of Public Instruc- 


tion inPrussia. By V.Cousin, translated’ 


by S. Austin.—This little book is of much 
value ; it is an able report to the French 
Government by its great philosopher, V. 
Coussin, of the system of national educa- 
tion in Germany; and Miss Austin’ has 
translated it, in the well-founded hope 
that it would attract the attention of the 
British public, and through them of our 
Government, It certainly is not much to 
our credit, that.the most wealthy, en- 
lightened, and moral country in Europe, 
should be one in which the system of 
national education is the most neglected 
and imperfect. The welfare, the happi- 
ness, the safety of the next generation 
will be mainly attributable to the educa- 
tion they will receive ; and we trust it 
will not be long before the attention of 
our Legislature is directed to the subject. 
We cannot too much praise the good taste 
and good feeling, and sound principles 
pervading M. Cousin’s book. Of the im- 
portance of the Clergy in every national 
system of education, he speaks in a 
manner which we hope will make due 
impression upon those in authority to 
whom he writes.—v. p. 288 to 294 of the 
work. 





A Family Record, or Remains of the 
Rev. Basil Woodd, andof several Members 
of his Family.—This is truly an interest- 
ing family picture—the history of a fa- 
mily, in whom the domestic virtues, the 
social feelings, and the most sincere and 
devout sense of religion were eminently 
conspicuous. The Rev. Basil Woodd was 
for nearly half a century a shining light 
and a beloved minister of the Gospel ; and 
though his opinions (for he was a Calvi- 
nist) differed from those of many of his 
brethren, yet such was the innocence of 
his life, his active virtue, and his un- 
feigned and genuine piety, that he was 
respected by those who most widely de- 
parted from the views which he was known 
to have adopted of many important and 
leading points in Theology. His latest 
opinions cn such subjects may be found 
at p. 212 and the following, of this vo- 
lume ; and the moderation and good feel- 
ing with which they are advanced, must 
be acknowledged by all. 


Memoir of Claudius Buchanan. By 
Hugh Pearson, Dean of Salisbury.— 
The number of editions which this work 
has passed through, has established its 
claim to interest, particularly among all 
those who. were aequainted with the la- 
bours of Dr. Buchanan in India. It is 
only necessary therefore for us to say, 
that,. with an exception which we are 
obliged too often to make on works of 
modern biography, its too great length, 
and the minuteness of detail on circum- 
stances of little importance, it is plainly 
and unaffectedly written. We hope be- 
fore long to see the Lives of our modern 
Divines, and enlightened Missionaries, 
reduced by some able and practised writer 
from the original biographies, into more 
compendious forms, in the manner of 
good old Mr. Clarke’s Lives of the Old 
Divines. .We hardly can contemplate a 
work more useful; for the original. me- 
moirs are far too long for general perusal, 
as for instance, those of Dr. Adam Clarke 
and Mr. Watson, but rich materials are 
to be discovered in them. In this case, 
India will afford a field tilled with the 
labour of love, and consecrated by the 
death of some of the most zealous and 
pure-hearted apostles of modern days. 
Dr. Buchanan’s name will then stand by 
the side of Henry Martin and Reginald 
Heber, as successors worthy of such 
leaders: would that the Laureate would 
employ his never-wearied pen in this. 
work of love! 





Remains of the late James Fox Long- 
mire, of Worcester College, Oxford, &e-. 
—A very interesting account of a young 
man of great promise, of natural talents, 
considerable learning, and excellent feel- 
ing and principle, who after honourably 


distinguishing himself in the University, 


and with every prospect opening before 
him that could satisfy the ambition of a 
reasonable and religious mind, was by 
the inscrutable will of Providence taken 
away in the vernal bloom and promise of 
his life. A brother’s pious and affec- 
tionate hand has strewn these flowers of 
memory over his'grave. The Poems and 
Essays printed in this volume fully sustain 
the high character given to this amiable 
and excellent young man; and his tutors 
have borne honourable testimony both to 
his intellectual acquirements, and to the 
moral discipline of his mind. 





The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology; 
Gallinaceous Birds. Vol. III. By Sir 
William Jardine.—The Rasores, or third 
order of birds, contains, among other fa- 
milies, the Pavonide; and the family 
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Pavonide contains the following genera 
and sub-genera: Pavo, under which is 
the Meliagris or Turkey, which certainly 
came to Europe from Mexico, where we 
believe it is not now to be found in its 
wild state, but has retired to districts 
more remote from man. The Meliagris 
Ocellata, discovered in Honduras, and 
seen in Mr. Bullock’s Museum, is a very 
beautiful bird indeed. The genus Poly- 
plectron has lately been separated from 
the Peacocks, and consists of those birds 
that seem to form a link between the 
Peacock and Pheasant, inhabiting China 
and the Indian isles. Their chief dis- 
tinction is in the form of the tail, which 
is round and ample; the whole tribe are 
distinguished for the most splendid va- 
riety of colours. Under the genus ‘ Gal- 
lus,’ it may be noticed, that we are still 
ignorant from what particular stock of 
the Wild Cock, that is found in the dif- 
ferent jungles and woods of the Indian 
isles and Continent, our domestic fowl 
is produced. Under the head of ‘ Phea- 
sant,’ the author remarks, that upon the 
Scottish Border and high Cheviot range, 
they must have been early abundant, for 
im the old ballad of the Field of Otter- 


bourne, we have 


The roo full rekeless there sche rinnes, 
To make the game and glee ; 

The Fawkon and the Fesaunt both 
Among the halts on hee. 


We think it very doubtful whether by 
the word Fesaunt* was meant the foreign 
bird now designated by that name; and 
we think it was the Black Cock. The 
word Faisan is often used- abroad to sig- 
nify these birds: and we think the Phea- 
sant would not have thrived so abundantly 
in those early times on the Cheviot Hills. 
The Impeyan Laphophorus is on the 
whole the most splendid bird we ever 
beheld. The genus Tragopan seems a 
link between the Pheasant and Guinea- 
fowl. Upon the whole, this volume of 
the work is well done. We object to the 
introduction of a very flimsy Life of 
Aristotle at the commencement; it was 
not at all necessary as a prelude to a 
poultry-yard; nor do we think that the 
sharp intellectual countenance of the phi- 
losopher, was meant to be placed oppo- 
site to that of a fat, gobbling Cock- 
Turkey.t 





FINE 


The Jilustrations, Landscape, Histori- 
eal, and Antiquarian, of the Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, are concluded 
in eight parts. Of the landscapes we 
need not repeat our praises; the histori- 
cal illustrations, we fear, amount to little, 
principally consisting of imaginary female 
portraits ; though there is one print in 
the last number, representing Ellen Dou- 

and Fitzjames in the hunting lodge 
of Ellen’s Isle, drawn by J. H. Nixon, 
which has very considerable merit; the 
antiquarian prints have been particularly 
good, and there is an excellent one of 
ancient furniture in this part. The whole 
concludes with Wellington at Waterloo, 
painted by A. Cooper, R.A. An appen- 
dix of descriptions to the engravings is 


ARTS. 


also published, very agreeably compiled 
by Mr. Joun Martin and Mr. Movte. 





Nos. VI. and VII. of Suaw’s Speci- 
mens of Ancient Furniture, contain many 
interesting specimens of all periods, from 
the very curious church chest of the 
twelfth century, at Climping, down to 
the truly magnificent state bed at Hard- 
wick. Our partiality leans, we must 
allow, to the earlier ages; and we think 
that, while Mr. Shaw may surfeit us 
with chairs, tables, and sideboards, he 
cannot give us too many specimens which 
range with the beautiful forms of our 
pointed architecture, particularly such as 
the elegant chalices which occur in these 
parts. 





* The Pheasant was highly esteemed by the Epicures of Rome, and so sought 
after, that their native haunts were thinned of them to supply the tables of the Darti- 
neufs of ancient days. Petronius in his poem says, 

jam Phasidos unda 
Orbata est avibus ; et muto in littore tantum 
Sole desertis errabant frondibus aure. 

+ The origin of the word ‘ Turkey,’ as a name of an American bird, is to be sought 
for in vain in every Dictionary and book of Natural History. We therefore take 
great credit to ourselves for being the first to lay it before the learned gourmand. 
The bird came to Europe from Mexico, where its name is ‘ Totli;’ which by an easy 
change, following the law of assimilating what we do not know to what we do, became 
‘ Turkey ;’ as the Artichoke called Girasole (ft being a sun-flower) became Jerusalem ; 
and Asparagus, Sparrowgrass ; cum multis aliis. 
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Norway. Views of Wild Scenery: and 
Journal. By Epwarp Price, Esq. 4to. 
p- 90.—There is a character about these 
andscapes at once striking and new. 
Their aspect is not only widely different 
from the sunny'climes of the south of 
Europe, from which our painters have 
lately derived so many subjects, but they 
surpass in dreary grandeur the wildest 
scenes of our own Scottish highlands, 
Their principal features are the giant 
cloud-capped mountain, clothed with 
bristling firs, and enveloped in eternal 
-mists; the rushing cataract, and the 
gloomy forest ; rocky vallies, and watery 
plains, dark with brooding tempests. 
Such is Norway; a country composed 
of alternate fi-elds, or mountain ranges ; 
and fi-ords, which are inland gulphs, or 
marine lakes. The views are twenty- 
one in number, executed in mezzotinto, 
and their artistic effects are exceedingly 
beautiful. They clothe a barren clime 
in robes of velvet, studded with spark- 
ling diamonds. A lively and interesting 
journal of Mr. Price’s tour is included in 
the volume. 





The Brutal Husband, by Richter, is a 
capital print recently published. A sturdy 
cobbler is being baited by two female vi- 
ragos ; whilst his injured Nell is display- 
ing at once her corporal injuries, and her 
personal beauty, to a gloating old Justice, 
whose wrinkled wife is grievously scan- 
dalized at her indelicacy, not without ma- 
nifest symptoms of jealousy. Some grin- 
ning neighbours fill up the back-ground. 





STAINED GLASS. 

In the course of the past month the 
Eastern window of Trinity Church, Co- 
ventry, has been enriched with a beauti- 
ful window of stained glass, which for 
beauty of design and splendid colouring, 
is not to be excelled by any work of a like 
nature in the kingdom. ‘The upper com- 

artments comprise a series of armorial 

arings, consisting of the Royal Arms, 
and those of the Diocese, the Bishop 
(Dr. Ryder), the Arms of the City, and 
those of the Archdeacon (Rev. W. 
Spooner), the Vicar of the Church ( Rev. 
W. F. Hook), the Rectorial Arms, 
and those of the Recorder of the City 
(Earl Craven). In the centre of the 
window is an emblem of the Holy Tri- 
nity, and the apex is terminated by a Dove. 
The lower divisions of the window, con- 
sisting of six compartments, are filled al- 
ternately with rich Mosaic patterns of 
elaborate workmanship ; the whole vieing, 
in richness and mellowness of colouring, 
with the finest specimens of ancient stain- 
ed glass, and reflecting the highest credit 


on the taste and talents of Mr. David 
Evans of Shrewsbury, by whom it was 
designed and executed, The window 
was raised by a subscription, assisted b 
donations from the Vicar of the paris 
and his personal friends. .-P, 


THE LOUVRE GALLERY. 


According to the new Catalogue of 
the Gallery of Paintings at the Louvre, 
it contains 1,358 pictures of the French, 
Flemish, German, Italian, and Spanish 
schools. Of these there are 352 of the 
French school, by 82 masters; 525 of the 
Flemish school, by 155 masters, and 481 
of the Italian and Spanish schools, by 
228 masters. Of the French school 
there are seven paintings by David, 22 by 
Lebrun, 46 by Lesueur, 16 by Claude 
Lorraine, 10 by Mignard, 39 by Poussin, 
and 31 by Joseph Vernet. Of the Fle- 
mish and Dutch schools there are 18 by 
Philip de Champagne, two by Vandyck, 
10 by Hans Holbein, seven by Jordaens, 
17 by Rembrandt, 43 by Rubens, 14 by 
Teniers, and 14 by Wouvermans, Of 
the Italian and Spanish schools there are 
20 by Albano, one by Michael Angelo, 
32 by the Caracchis, 3 by Corregio, 14 by 
Domenichino, one b Guerchino, 22 by 
Guido, six by Julio Romano, 10 by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, 12 by Paul Veronese, 
two by Primaticia, 15 by Raphael, five 
by Salvator Rosa, six by Tintoretto, and 
22 by Titian. Seventy-three pictures 
have been changed this year. 


ROME. 

Great exertions are at present being 
made, with a view of restoring somewhat 
of her ancient splendour to the city of 
Rome. The interests of the Fine Arts, 
as well as of Archzology, are engaged in 
this undertaking. The great Basilica of 
St. Paolo is, it is said, to be restored by 
Luigi Poleti, while the excavations of 
Monte Catillo, at. Tivoli, will be carried 
on under the direction of the Chevalier 
Clement Golchi. At the same time it is 
in contemplation to cut away a portion of 
Monte Pincio, in order to render the ap- 
proaches to Rome more pleasant. Four 
colossal statues from the chisels of Guac- 
cherini, Baini, Laboureur, and Sthocchi, 
are destined for the interior of the Basi- 
lica of St. Paolo, and one of equal size 
has been ordered by the Pope from the 
Chevalier Fabris, for the purpose of be- 
ing placed in the Church of St. Francesco 
di Paolo. The same artist is also com- 
missioned to restore the tomb of Tasso, 
and the mausoleum raised in honour of 
Pope Leo XII. Tenerani, who lately 
finished the monument of the Marquis of 
Northampton, is engaged upon a statute 
of Alphonso Liguori, which is destined 
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for the interior of the Basilica of the Va- 
tican. Professor Rinaldini, who has just 


‘ completed a Psyché and a Pucelle d’Or- 


leans, which have won for him “ golden 
opinions,” is engaged on a monument in 
memory of the Count di Cini, to be 

laced in the Church of Giesu Maria. 

he Chevalier Sola, the Director of the 
Spanish Academy established at Rome, 
is at present engaged in casting a bronze 
bust of the immortal Cervantes—Silvagni 
is reviving the famous fresco in the 
Church of San Gregorio—M. de Kessel 
has given the finishing touch to a colossal 
group representing an episode of the De- 
Juge—and lastly, Signor Cornelius, the 


director of the Academy of Monaco, has 


completed an extensive series of cartoons 


of the Last Judgment. The whole of 
these works will remain in Rome. 


ETON COLLEGE, 


Mr. Bridge, of Ludgate-hill, has re- 
ceived orders from His Majesty for a 
splendid ornamental piece of plate, repre- 
senting an exact model of the Chapel of 
Eton College, with the arms of Henry 
the Sixth, the founder, and « H. R.” on 
one side, and the present Royal Arms, 
with “ W. R.”.on the other. This su- 
perb present is intended for the College, 
and will be given to the Provost and Fel- 
lows by His Majesty, with the express 
desire that it may be used every year at 
the Eton anniversary dinner in London. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


. New Works announced for Publication. 


A second volume of Mr. SHaron 
Turnenr’s Sacred History of the World. 
A Review of the Chandos Peerage 
Case, adjudicated 1803, and of the Pre- 


‘tensions of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, 


Bart. to designate himself, bw legem 
terre, Baron Chandos of Sudeley. By 
G. F. Bettz, Esq. Lancaster Herald. 

A volume of Sermons. By the Rev. 
T. Arnotp, D.D. 

The Autobiography of a Dissenting 
Minister. 

Madame Pichler’s tale of the “ Siege 
of Vienna.” (Library of Romance.) 

The fifteenth and concluding volume of 
Mrs. Bray’s Historical Novels, being 
the completion of The Talba. 

The Country Town, forming the fifth 
number of the series of Treatises on Do- 
mestic Economy. By the Rev. Cuas. 
B. Tayier. 

Lives of the Poets, from Chancer to 
Coleridge. By ALLAN CuNnNINGHAM. 
The volumes will appear periodically, il- 
lustrated with portraits. 

A Translation of Andrienne’s Narra- 
tive of a Captivity in the Fortress of 
Spielberg. By Mr. Roscor. 

History of Evesham, its Benedictine 
Monastery, Conventual Church, existing 
Edifices, Municipal Institutions, &c. By 
Gerorce May. 

Archery and Archness, By Rosin Hoop, 

The Domestic and Financial Condi- 
tion of Great Britain, preceded by a brief 
Sketch of her Foreign Policy, and of the 
Statistics and Politics of France, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. By G. Brownine. 

Sir Wittiam GeLL’s work on the To- 


pography of Rome. 
Portraitare of Belgium and Holland. 
9 


By Pryse L. Gorpon, esq. author of a 
Guide to Italy, &c. 

A new volume of Poems. By Mr. 
Worvswortu. 

Researches on Diseases of the Brain, 
&c. By J. Apercromsre, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Cases of Tic Douloureux, and other 
forms of Neuralgia. By J. Scort, Esq. 

A Treatise on Physical Optics: in 
which 300 Phenomena are stated and ex- 
plained, on the Principles of Gravitation, 
&e. &e. 

Domesday Book for Warwickshire, 
with a Translation, by WitL1am Reaper, 
of Coventry. 

* Observations on the Preservation of 
Hearing, and on the choice, use, and abuse 
of Ear-Trumpets, &c. By J. H. Curtis, 


esq. 

The Christian Keepsake, and Mis- 
ae Annual. Bythe Rev. W. Ex tis. 

Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap Book 
for 1835, with Poems. By L. E. L. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1835, 

The Comic Offering. By Miss Sug- 
RIDAN. 

The Van Diemen’s Land Annual and 
Guide, for 1834. 

Mr. Kiaver Kriarrowsky has the fol- 
lowing works in the press—The German 
Prose Reader, No. I. containing “ Un- 
dine”—The German Dramatic Reader, 
No. I. containing Kotzebue’s comedy, 
Die deutschen Kleinstadter”— The Ger- 
man Dramatic Reader, No. II. containing 
Werner's tragedy, “ Der 24ste Februar” 
—The German Poetic Reader, No. I. 
containing “ Lyricks”—with explanatory 
hotes, and a translation of the most diffi- 
cult words and phrases. 

A New Edition of Bent’s London 
Catalogue of Books, from the Year 1810 
to December 1834, inclusive. 
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British ASssociaTION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF SCIENCE. 

The fourth Annual Meeting of this 
Association commenced at Edinburgh on 
Saturday, Sept. 8. The President of the 
meeting was Sir Thomas Brisbane; the 
Vice Presidents, Sir David Brewster and 
the Rey. Dr. Robinson, Astronomer- 
Royal of Armagh: the Secretaries, J. 
Robison, Sec. R. S. Ed. and Professor 
Forbes. The following were the Sec- 
tions into which the business was divided: 
—1. Mathematics and Physics; 2. Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy; 3. Geography 
and Geology; 4. Anatomy and Me- 
dicine; 5. Natural History; and, 6. 
Statistics. The great hall of the Uni- 
versity Library was thrown open every 
morning at ten A. M. as the general ren- 
dezvous of the members; and the differ- 
ent sections met simultaneously at eleven 
in the class-rooms.of the University. The 
evening meetings were held at eight 
o’clock in the Assembly Rooms, George 
Street, when the subsidiary rooms were 
devoted to lectures, and the exhibition of 
experiments, models, &c. The tickets 
issued to the members gave them access 
to all the principal public institutions of 
Edinburgh. A committee had been sitting 
during the preceding week; and as the 
inhabitants applied, and distant members 
arrived, they were enrolled in the list of 
the Association. In this manner, at 
four o'clock on Saturday 455 names were 
on the books, including such distin- 
guished foreigners as Professor Arago, 
ef the French Institute, Professor Moll, 
of Utrecht, Dr. Jacobson, Dr. Vlastas, 
from Greece, M. de la Rive, of Geneva, 
MM. Andifreddie, Berardi, and others. 
The enrolment of members proceeded all 
the early part of Monday, and at half-past 
five ordinaries were opened at the Hope- 
toun Rooms and Fadeuilhe’s Café. At 
the former about 350 persons sat.down 
to dinner. Mr. Sedgwick, the Presi- 
dent of last year, was in the chair, Sir 
T. Brisbane, the President elect, on his 
left, Lord Greenock on his right, and 
Arago, Dalton, , Murchison, Buckland, 
Daubeny, and other men of eminence, 
near around. 

After dinner Mr. Sedgwick informed 
the company that it had been agreed to 
omit speech-making at these repasts ; he, 
however, proposed “the King,” as a 
toast, which was drunk with volunteer ap- 
plause. _ He then gave ‘* Prosperity to 
the British Association,” and dwelt upon 
the benefits to science which he antici- 
pated from its continuance and efforts. 
His third and last toast was a very proper 
compliment to M. Arago, the Astrono- 
mer- Royal of France; who, in returning 

Gent. Mage. Vor. II. 


thanks, eloquently dwelt on the advan- 
tages that must result from the union of 
the minds of Europe. 

After dinner-the meeting was formally 
commenced in the Assembly Rooms, 
which its proprietors had fitted up with 
great taste, and placed at the disposal of 
the Association. ‘There were present in 
the rooms about twelve hundred members 
and four hundred ladies. A little after 
eight o'clock Professor Sedgwick came 
forward and addressed the meeting, ex- 
patiating on the advantages of an associa- 
tion of this nature. Distinguished men 
from various of the continent and 
of. this kingdom, were congregated here, 
who would mutually enjoy each other’s 
conversation. This was one advantage 
of philosophic unions; but there were 
many other circumstances which pointed 
out the use of that Association. What 
was man alone?— He could not be 
said to have power over even brute 
matter; but, when associated with his 
fellow-creatures, he gained power as he 
gained knowledge. This was the great 
good which arose from association, for 
there was a power derived from concen- 
tration quite different from that which 
a man possessed when acting by himself. * 
It was said the greatest philosophic dis- 
coveries had been achieved in private ; 
but it would be found that the sparks 
which kindled them originated from 
mingling with the world, and having in- 
tercourse with men of kindred spirits. 
These associations were said to be dan- 
gerous in their tendency, but he denied 
that the investigation of truth could ever 
be injurious to mankind: this was a libel 
on the God of nature, because it would 
merely establish and bring out that which 
was true, and instead of impugning any of 
the grander truths, rather corroborate 
them in the end. Before concluding, he 
made some.complimentary remarks on the 
fame which Edinburgh had alwaysenjoyed 
as a seat of learning and science; and 
then begged to resign into the hands of 
one who had been placed at the head of 
science in this city,—who had kindled up 





* Among other instances which merely 
marked the valuable scientific results 
which sprang out of meetings like this, 
the Professor noticed the observations on 
Aurora Borealis which had been made 
since the last meeting, in consequence of 
the discussion of the subject. A fine 
are, which appeared this autumn, had 
been observed by several members in dif- 
ferent parts, and its altitude ascertained 
to be above forty miles. This, he 


thought, settled the long-disputed ques- 
3G 


tion. 
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the light of science at the antipodes, and 
who had fought the battles of his country. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane then took the 
chair, and briefly addressed the meeting. 
Mr. Robison, one of the Secretaries, 
gave an account of the arrangements 
which had been made for the accommo- 
dation of the members, and the general 
order of the business of the week; and 
Professor Forbes gave an outline of the 
different subjects under discussion, men- 
tioning the names of the individuals by 
whom the reports in their respective de- 

ents were drawn up. ‘The follow- 
ing abstract of his address, will serve as a 
proper introduction to the proceedings of 
the sections. 

« The character of the Association, (he 
said,) may be considered as unique. It is 
not to be confounded with those nume- 
rous and flourishing institutions which 
have sprung up, especially of late years, 
for the simple diffusion of scientific 
truths. Such diffusion does not, properly 
speaking, include any attempt at exten- 
sion or accumulation ; and has sometimes 
had the opposite tendency. A greater 
display may indeed be attained, and a 
more commodious application to the use- 
ful and the elegant purposes of life; but for 
actual increase of the stock which may 
hereafter be fashioned with ease and expe- 
dition by the hands of a thousand artificers, 
we must recur to the miner toiling in his 
solitary nook, and to the labourer who 
painfully extracts some precious grains 
trom the bed of the torrent. 

“‘ The migratory Scientific Associations 
of Germany and Switzerland—to which 
we gratefully acknowledge that our Bri- 
tish one owes its rise — embrace only 
one class of the objects to which we 
have alluded as characterising this body. 
Their aim was simply to promote the in- 
tercourse of scientific men, and to diffuse 
a taste for the prosecution of science. 
Such was proposed to be the character 
of the body this day assembled—an imi- 
tation of the foreign meetings having 
been suggested by some individuals en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits, amongst 
whom Sir D. Brewster was conspicuous ; 
but for the original idea, and the much 
more signal merit of bringing that idea to 
bear, of establishing a permanent Society 
—of which these annual re-unions should 
simply be the meetings, but which should, 
during the intervals of these public as- 

semblies (whilst to the eye of the world 
apparently torpid and inactive,) be giving 
an impulse to every part of the scientific 
system, maturing scientific enterprise, 
and directing the labours requisite for 
discovery —for this we are indebted to 


the almost single-handed exertions of 
Mr. William Vernon Harcourt. To 
turn from the professions to the acts of 
the Association, we shall find gratifying 
proof that these sanguine anticipations 
were not chimerical. The second volume 
of Reports has amply justified the expec- 
tations with which it was hailed; and 
whilst the first was chiefly occupied with 
reports upon great and leading divisions 
of science, we have here several happy 
specimens of a still greater division of 
labour, by the discussion within moderate 
limits of some particular provinces. ‘Thus 
Mr. Taylor has treated of one particular 
and most interesting question in geology 
—the formation of mineral veins. On 
the connection between metalliferous 
veins and terrestrial magnetism we have 
a report by Mr. Christie, including the 
very interesting direct observations of 
Mr. Fox of Falmouth. Mr. Christie’s 
theory of the diurnal variation of ‘the 
needle is likewise intimately connected 
with the actual constitution of our globe. 
Natural History forms a more prominent 
subject in this volume than in the last ; 
though the reports of Professor Lindley 
“on the principal questions at present 
debated in the Philosophy of Botany,” 
and of Dr. Charles Henry “ on the Phi- 
losophy of the Nervous System,” refer 
only to particular departments of widely 
extended subjects, which are again to be 
resumed in more general reports, under- 
taken for the present meeting,—that by 
Mr. Bentham, on Systematic Botany, and: 
by Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, on Physi- 
ology in general. 

One of the points for inquiry, particu- 
larly insisted on by Professor Lindley, 
that of the influence of the chemical na- 
ture of soils, and of the excretions of 
plants, was taken up at an early period of 
the existence of the Association, by one 
of its most zealous supporters, Dr. Dau- 
beny, and in reference to the review by 
Dr. Henry, of the labours of European 
physiologists, we may quote, as a na- 
tional honour, the discoveries of our dis- 
tinguished associate, Sir Charles Bell. 
Two distinct reports on the theory 
and practice of Hydraulics, have been 
drawn up with remarkable perspicuity, 
and within a small compass, by Mr. 
Challis and Mr. Rennie; both these 
gentlemen promising to continue their 
valuable labours,—Mr. Rennie, on that 
part of his subject which relates to the 
motion of fluids in open channels, and Mr. 
Challis, on the theory of Sound, and the 
intimate constitution of liquids. When, 
in addition to these reports, we shall have 
received that undertaken by Mr. Whe- 
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well upon the mathematical theory of Mag- » 


netism, Electricity, and Heat, we shall 
undoubtedly possess the most complete 
outline extant, of a department of know- 
ledge entirely of recent date. In the 
science of Hydraulics, indeed, some pro- 
gress in theory has accompanied the in- 
crease of practical information, at least 
since the time of Newton; but in the 
other strictly practicul report of the pre- 
sent volume, that of Mr. Barlow, on the 
very interesting subject of the strength of 
materials, little or nothing has been done 
of much theoretical importance since the 
days of Galileo; and the Association may 
claim some credit for having brought into 
general notice the ingenious investiga- 
tions of Mr. Hodgkinson of Manchester. 
One report, and that the longest which 
has ever been printed by the Association, 
remains to be mentioned,—it is by Mr. 
Peacock, on the present state of Mathe- 
matics. When-we consider the vast ex- 
tent of the subject, and the extremely 
limited number of persons, even in the 
whole of Europe, capable of undertaking 
it, we must consider the productidn of a 
work of so much labour as the present, 
which as yet is incommlete, but which 
the author has promised to resume, as the 
best trophy to which we can refer in 
proof of the entire efficiency of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“© Were these Annual Reports the only 
fruits of the labours of this Society, there 
would be no reason to complain. But 
yet more specific results of its impulsive 
action on science may be quoted. The 
questions suggested by the reporters, and 
others recommended for investigation, 
have met with ready attention from seve- 
ral individuals capable of satisfactorily 
treating them. Professor Airy has him- 
self investigated, from direct observation, 
the mass of Jupiter, suggested as a desi- 
deratum in his report on Astronomy. 
Hourly observations of the thermometer 
in the south of England have, in two 
instanees, been commenced; and we are 
assured that the same desirable object is 
about to be attained by the zeal of the 
Committee in India, where the Associa- 
tion hasestablished a flourishing colony. A 
series of the best observations, conducted 
for ascertaining the law which. regulates 

“the fall of rain at different heights, has been 
undertaken at the suggestion of the Phy- 
sical Section, by Messrs. Philip and Gray, 
of York, which have been ably discussed 
by the former gentleman, in last year’s 

eport, and have since been continued. 

« A regular system of auroral observa- 
tion, extending from the Shetland Isles 
to the Land’s-end,. has been established 
under the superintendence of a Special 


Committee, and specimens of the results 
have been published. Observations on 
the supposed influence of the aurora on 
the magnetic needle, have likewise been 
pursued in consequence of this proceed- 
ing. The conditions of terrestrial mag- 
netism in Ireland have been experi- 
mentally investigated by Professor Lloyd. 
An important inquiry into the law of 
Isomorphism has been undertaken by a 
Special Committee, which has likewise 
reported progress; and an elaborate sy- 
nopsis of the whole Fossil Organic Re- 
mains found in Britain is in progress, 
under the hands of Professor Phillips. 
Many specific inquiries are besides going 
forward, under particular individuals, to 
whom they were confided; whilst it is 
not to be doubted that numberless- per- 
sons, many of them perhaps new to the 
world of science, are at this moment pur- 
suing investigations recommended in ge- 
neral terms in one or other of the publi- 
cations of the Society. To others the 
Association has not scrupled to commit 
a portion of the funds at the disposal, for 
the purpose of pursuing objects which 
required an outlay which might be deemed 
unreasonable by individuals. Among the 
most important of these is the collection 
of the Numerical Constants of Nature and 
Art, which are of perpetual recurrence in 
physical inquiries, and which have been 
eonfided to the superintendence of Mr. 
Babbage. When objects of still more 
peculiar national importance presented 
themselves, the Association has fulfilled 
its pledge, of stimulating Government to 
the aid of science. Five hundred pounds 
have been advanced by the Lords of the 
Treasury towards the reduction of the 
Greenwich Observations, at the instance 
of the Association; and more recently 
the observations recommended by the 
Committee on Tides have been under- 
taken by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, at above 500 stations on the 
coast of Britain. Individuals, as we have 
said, have been stimulated by the influence 
of the Association; but so may nations 
and great bodies of men. Its published 
Proceedings have found their way into 
every quarter, and are tending to pro- 
duce corresponding efforts in distant 
lands. Our reports on science have 
produced some very interesting coun- 
terparts in the literary town of Geneva; 
and America has taken the lead in seve- 
ral departments of experiment recom- 
mended by the Association. The for- 
mation of a Statistical Section at Cam- 
bridge was the prelude to the establish. 
ment of a flourishing Society, which ac- 
knowledges itself the offspring of this 
Institution, and which promises, by a 
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procedure similar to that introduced by 
the Association, to advance materially 
the greatly neglected subjects of British 
Statistics.” 

We now proceed to detail the labours 
of the Sections, deferring to the conclu- 
sion of them the history of the evening 
meetings. 


PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS. 


Tuesday.—Dr. Lloyd, Provost of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, inthe chair. Pro- 
fessor Whewell read the report of Mr. 
Challis, on the theory of capillary attrac- 
tion, which was discussed with much ani- 
mation—Arago, Moll, Brewster, Profes- 
sors Hamilton, Powell, Forbes, and 
others, entering eloquently into the de- 
bate. M. Arago’s address was particu- 
larly striking, from the grace and fluency 
with which it was delivered. He pointed 
out the errors of Laplace, as demonstrated 
by Poisson; and thence inferred how, 
mF all else, caution was necessary in 
forming opinions or proclaiming theories 
on questions of so much difficulty and un- 
certainty. 

Professor Powell read a paper on the 
repulsion produced by heat, as established 
by the contraction of Newton’s rings, 
when heat is applied to the glasses; a 
letter from Mr. Hailstone was read, which 
accompanied a table of barometrical ob- 
servations taken at short intervals; and a 
letter from Mr. Christie, containing an 
account of a remarkable meteorological 
phenomenon; all of which elicited vari- 
ous remarks. 

Wednesday.— Professor Lloyd read a 
portion of his Reporton Physical Optics ; 
Prof. Whewell, having read a paper from 
Mr. Challis, containing theoretical ex- 
planations of some facts relating to the 
composition of the colours of the spec- 
trum, added some observations regarding 
Sir John Herschel’s explanation of dis- 
persion according to the undulatory 
theory of light; which, after Professor 
Powell had read a paper on the achroma- 
tism of the eye, was discussed at consi- 
derable length. 

Professor Phillips made his second re- 
port of the result of twelve months’ expe- 
riments on the quantity of rain falling at 
different elevations above the ground. 

Professor Stevelly read a paper en- 
titled, An attempt to connect some well- 
known phenomena in meteorology, with 
well-established physical principles. 

On Thursday, asub-section was formed, 
of which Mr. Brunel was appointed Pre- 
sident. At the principal section, Mr. 
Rennie presented the second part of his 
report on Hydraulics, containing the ap- 


plication of the principles of that science 
to the subject of rivers, which he illus- 
trated by the effects which the removal of 
old London Bridge had produced on the 
river Thames. Professor Hamilton then 
gave an account of his new method in 
Dynamics. 

Professor Phillips communicated a 
paper on a new form of the dipping 
needle, constructed so as to correct the 
error of the centre of gravity. 

Professor Lloyd gave an account of 
magnetical observations undertaken in 
Treland, at the request of the Association, 
and of a new method of observation which 
he has employed. : 

Dr. Robinson, V.P., stated some very 
gut disadvantages belonging to the 

dinburgh Observatory on the Calton 
Hill; he recommended that the present 
building should be changed into a mag- 
netic observatory, and the astronomical 
instruments taken to some more favour- 
able position. 

Mr. Saumarez read a paper on Light 
and Colours, containing his peculiar views 
on their nature and origin. 

At the Sub-section, which was formed 
for Practical Physics, Mr. Dent exhi- 
bited a chronometer with -a glass balance 
spring, another with a pure palladium 
spring, and tables of their rates of going 
in several variations of temperature.— 
Mr. Adams described a sextant telescope 
of peculiar construction. Mr. Ramage 
exhibited a model of a projected reflecting 
telescope of greater magnitude and higher 
powers than any yet attempted. Mr. 
Cooper (M.P. for the county of Sligo,) 
stated that a reflecting telescope of very 
superior power had been constructed for 
him by Mr. Grub, of Dublin, at one-fifth 
of the usual cost.—Mr. A. Gordon exhi- 
bited Maritz’s modification of Fresnel’s 
polygonal lens, and strongly recommended 
its adoption in light-houses, where para- 
bolic reflectors are not indispensable. 

The subjects introduced on the last day 
of meeting were very miscellaneous. Dr. 
Knight gave an account of the method of 
rendering the vibrations of heated bodies 
visible to the eye. Mr. Russell read a 
very able account of some experiments on 
the traction of boats on canals at great 
velocities.—Sir D. Brewster detailed the 
result of some experiments on the effects * 
of reflexion from the surfaces of crystals 
that had been altered by solution. Mr. 
Graves presented a paper on the theory of 
exponential functions, illustrating one 
which he had ney printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions. Professor 


Hamilton explained a new method of 
contriving imaginary quantities, and the 
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principles of a theory which he denomi- 
nates “ The Theory of Conjugate Func- 
tions."—Mr. Lang stated the results of 
some investigations which he had made 
on the nature of the curves described by 
vibrating wires fixed at one end, and exhi- 
bited drawings of the curves.—Dr. Wil- 
liams read a paper “ On Sound.”—Pro- 
fessor Forbes described the sympiesome- 
ter, an instrument invented by Mr. Adie. 
—Mr. Campbell gave an account of his 
views respecting antilunar tides.—Mr. 
Dick explained a new construction of an 
achromatic object-glass for telescopes, and 
exhibited the instrument. The Section 
concluded its labours with the reading of 
a paper, by Dr. Robinson, “ On the 
Visibility of the Moon during a total 
Eclipse.” 

At the Sub-section, Mr. Murray de- 
scribed an apparatus for communicating 
between a stranded vessel and the shore. 
Mr. Adams exhibited a new case of the 
interference of sound. Mr. Dick de- 
scribed a new suspension railway, which 
he illustrated by numerous drawings. Mr. 
Brunel exhibited a model, and described 
his method of constructing arches. Mr. 
Adie read a very curious and interesting 
paper “ On the Expansion of Stone.” 
And the Reverend G. Tough exbibiteda 
celestial glass sphere, containing the sun, 
moon, and earth, and displaying all their 
relative motions. 

CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


This section attracted less of the public 
attention than had been expected. Pro- 
fessor Hope was in its chair, occasionally 
relieved by Dr. Dalton. On Tuesday 
the only important matter brought before 
the section was a discussion of certain ex- 
periments made by Dr. Daubeny on ther- 
mal waters, and the gases they evolve. 

Wednesday.—Crystallography formed a 
prominent object of discussion. A paper 
of Dr. Charles Williams, on a new law of 
Combustion, was read. Dr. Daubeny 
read apaper on the relative heating powers 
of coal tar and splint coal, in which he 
showed that the tar might be used in fuel ; 
but that it did not give much more heat 
than good coal. A paper was also read 
with regard to the destructive distillation 
of organic substances. 

Thursday.—The most important part 
of the business of this day was a discussion 
on chemical notation introduced by Mr. 
Johnston. A letter from Professor Airy 
of Philadelphia was read, respecting the 
propriety of facilitating the communica- 
tions with foreigners of congenial pur- 
suits, which was received with loud cheers. 

Friday.—The Rev. Mr. Harcourt, Se- 
cretary to the Association, detailed some 


experiments of his, now in progress, on 
the effects of long continued heat on cer- 
tain bodies, and of the disposition of them 
under the Iron Furnaces in Yorkshire. 
He was followed by Professor Clerk, on 
the use of hot air in the smelting of cast 
iron, who gave some numerical results of 
the advantage of the new process; Dr. 
Christison, on the action of water on lead ; 
and Dr. Graham, on the constitution of 
certain hydrated salts. A paper of Mr. 
Kemp on the liquefaction of gases, show- 
ing how gas may be obtained in much 
larger quantities than before, was gene- 
rally regarded as the most practically use- 
ful that had been laid before the Section. 

Professor Stevelly made a communica- 
tion on applying a vernier to a scale, not 
of equal, but of variable parts ; and parti- 
cularly to the scale of Wollaston’s Che- 
mical Equivalents. 

GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

This was the most popular of the sec- 
tions, and justly so, for, in addition to the 
valuable information contained in the com- 
munications, the audience enjoyed the 
racy eloquence of Sedgwick, the humour 
of Buckland, and the strong sense of 
Lyell. Professor Jameson took the chair 
at the meeting on Tuesday, and a very 
animated discussion arose on the subject 
of primary formations. A paper upon 
the Geology of America was also read to 
the meeting. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Stevenson’s report 
on the change in the relative level of land 
and water, was read, which called forth 
some very interesting remarks from Pro- 
fessor Lyell (who has recently returned 
from a tour in Sweden). Other papers 
were read; in particular one by Lord 
Greenock on the coal formation and 
strata of Scotland. . 

On Thursday, Mr. Nicol read a paper 
on the subject of the structure of fossil 
wood; and Professor Traill one on fossil 
remains found in Orkney, which gave rise 
to a very animated discussion. 

On Friday several gentlemen made im- 
portant communications to this Section, 
amongst others, Mr. James Bryce read a 
notice of some bones found in a cavern 
near the Giant’s Causeway, which seemed 
to prove that a geological examination of 
the north-east coast of Ireland would be 
attended with important results. A paper 
was also read on the geology of the Pent- 
land Hills. Mr. Murchison read a paper 
on the fossil fishes found in the old red 
sandstone of England, and also in For- 
farshire and other counties of Scotland. 
Dr. Traill announced that the fossil fishes 
which he had brought from Orkney had 
been that mortting inspected by M. Agas- 
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siz, who had discovered among them five 
new species. M. Agassiz also gave an 
account of certain fossils found in the 
quarries near Burdiehouse, which he 
conceived at first to be reptiles; but 
which were in reality fishes partaking of 
the character of reptiles. ‘This is a re- 
markable fact, brought for the first time 
under the notice of science. 


ANATOMY AND MEDICINE, 


The papers read in this Section, over 
which Dr. Abercromby presided, were all 
of a strictly professional character, nor 
was there any thing popular connected 
with it, except the lecture delivered by 
Sir C. Bell on the nervous system. It 
continued two days, but was little more 
than a resumé of what he had previously 
published on the subject. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tuesday.—Professor Graham in the 
chair.—A report, by Mr. Jennings, on the 
recent progress and present state of Zoo- 
logy, was succeeded by a paper by Profes- 
sor Hooker, giving an account of an excur- 
sion in Quito and Chimborazo, along with 
Captain Hall. This paper was concluded 
on Wednesday, when, amongst other pa- 
pers was one by Mr. Brown relative to 
the anomalous character of several families 
of plants. 

On Thursday, Mr. Selby read a length- 
ened notice of the birds obtained during 
an excursion in Sutherlandshire, and on 
the structure and use of the orbital glands. 
Sir W. Jardine also read a paper on the 
various species of the genus Salmo col- 
lected during the same tour, exhibiting 
the specimens and drawings. Qn this 
important subject, some observations were 
made by Mons. Agassiz and Dr. Richard- 
son, both of whom declared that Sir Wil- 
liam had certainly established a new spe- 
cies. M. Agassiz made several important 
remarks also on the characteristics of the 
species of Salmo in the Swiss lakes. Mr. 

revelyan read a notice on the distribu- 
tion of the phenogamous plants of the Fa- 
roe Islands. A paper was read by Mr. 
J.G. Dalzell on the propagation of Scot- 
tish zoophytes, illustrated by many beau- 
tiful drawings. Dr. Arnott read a paper 
on the Coculus Indicus of Commerce. 
Mr. Murray made some observations on 
his success in cultivating Phormium 
Tenax. 

On Friday, Dr. Traill made some ob- 
servations on a new species of thrush, 
found in Brabant. Mr. Pentland con- 
cluded his observations on the remains of 
what appeared to him to be an extinct va- 
riety of the human race, which had inha- 
bited a district in South America, ex- 


“tending from the 16th to the 19th degree 


of south latitude. Sir David Brewster 
gave a masterly and luminous account of 
a remarkable structure in the webs of the 
feathers of birds, for keeping the lamin 


-from separating during flight. This ex- 
-traordinary fact, he asserted, had hitherto 
escaped the observation of naturalists. 


STATISTICS. 
The Presidents of this Section were 


‘Sir C. Lemon and Col. Sykes. The sec- 


tion was almost deserted on Tuesday ; but 
a very interesting paper was read on the 
population of Manchester, by Mr. Hey- 
wood. 

Wednesday.— The consideration of Mr. 
Heywood’s paper was resumed, chiefly in 
reference tothe means of education pro- 
vided for the lower classes. 

Attention was next directed to the 
proportion of comforts possessed by the 
operative classes. The Messrs. Taylor 
offered to furnish full information re- 
specting the miners in Cornwall and 
Wales. A paper of Statistics, by Dr. 
Clelland, relative to Glasgow, was read, 


and led toa long discussion respecting the 


operation of the poor laws and Dr. Chal- 
mers’ reforms; and the difficulties that im- 
pede statisticians, from the present imper- 
fect system of registration, were warmly 
commented upon. 

A letter from Professor Quetelet, of 
Brussels, stated, that in a work which he 
is about to publish, he has reduced the 
theory of population to mathematical for- 
mule, and that the equations by which it 
is represented are very similar to those 
that express the planetary perturbations. 

On Thursday, an account was given of 
the mode in which the Statistical Survey 
of Scotland, now in progress, was con- 
ducted. Earl Fitzwilliam suggested more 
minute inquiries, such as the quantity of 
stock and implements of husbandry pos- 
sessed by each farmer, and the proportions 
of his tillage and pasture-ground, &c. 
Some discussion ensued, and the general 
impression was, that such minute infor- 
mation is unattainable. 

On Friday, Capt. Maconochie read a 
very able analysis of Guerry’s * Essai sur 
la Statistique Morale de la France.’ Mr. 
Auldjo read a paper ‘ On the Statistics 
of the Kingdom of Naples,’ tending to 
prove that the prosperity of that country 
is increasing. After which the section 
adjourned. 


THE EVENING MEETINGS, 


The design of the. meetings in the 
evening was to present some scientific 
subject in a popular form, so as to make 
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it intelligible and interesting to ladies 
and ordinary visitors. On 7uesday, Mr. 
Taylor, the Treasurer, stated the increase. 
in the numbers of the Association; 350 
met at York, 700 at Oxford, 1,400 at 
Cambridge, and 2,200 at Edinburgh. 
After the chairmen of the sections had 
reported proceedings, Dr. Robinson read 
a Lecter from Professor Hunker, of Ham- 
burgh, which was accompanied by an 
ephemeris of the track of the comet of 
1682 and 1759, whose return is expected 
at the end of this year. The Vice-Pre- 
sident, Professor Robinson, of Armagh, 
then gave an account of the progress of 
come knowledge, in which he was 
followed by Professors Whewell and Ha- 
milton. 

After the chairman of Sections had re- 
ported on Wednesday, Dr. Lander gave 
a lecture on Babbage’s Calculating Ma- 
chine. 

On Thursday, Professor Buckland gave 
an admirable lecture on Fossil Reptiles, 
which convulsed his hearers with laugh- 
ter at some of his humorous hits; while 
its great research and extensive informa- 
tion rendered it interesting to the most 
sober student of science. The object of 
the Professor was to prove the admirable 
adaption of animal life to the constitution 
of the globe at the various eras of its 
history. 

On Friday evening Mr. Whewell deli- 
vered a lecture on several interesting 
phenomena connected with the tides. At 
the last meeting of the Association, the 
investigation of this subject was pointed 
out as of vast moment, and the conse- 
quence had been, that, at Bristol, a so- 
ciety was formed for the purpose of 
carrying on these investigations,—Bris- 
tol, which was above all other places cal- 
culated for observations, as the rise and 
fall of the tide averaged from sixty to fifty 
feet. In order to prosecute the investi- 
gation of these phenomena, application 
was made to the Admiralty, to direct the 
Coast Guard Service to make observa- 
tions on the subject; and the officers of 
that service had shown an alacrity and 
zeal in the matter which was worthy of 
their character, 


Professor Sedgwick at some length 


took a general review of the results of the 
labours of the geological and geographi- 
cal sections during the week, in the 
course of which he detailed the relation 
which subsisted between the geological 
formations of the sister kingdoms. Ge- 
ology, he observed, had made a very im- 
portant advance during this meeting, in 
the course of which he himself had gained 
new views of the science. M. Agassiz, 
in particular, had brought to light several 


interesting facts relative to fossil remains. 
He concluded. by congratulating the As- 
sociation on the countenance which had 
been bestowed on their meeting by the pre- 
sence of so many of Scotland’s daughters; 
and re-echoed the sentiments of Dr. Aber- 
crombie, that the pursuits of science, 
instead of leading to infidelity, had a con- 
trary tendency; it went rather to strength- 
en religious principles, and to confirm 
morals. 

On Saturday, the Rev. V. Harcourt, 
the General Secretary, read a report of the 
proceedings of the past week, and the ob- 
jects to which it was desirable that the 
members should direct their attention 
during the coming year. Thanks were 
then voted to the officers of the Univer. 
sity—to the Royal College of Physicians 
—to the proprietors of the Assembly 
Rooms where the meetings were held— 
and to other public bodies, for their liber- 
ality and kindness, Professor Sedgwick 
proposed, and the Lord Chancellor se- 
conded, a vote of thanks to M. Arago, 
and the other distinguished foreigners 
who had attended the meeting, which was 
received with great applause. The Presi- 
dent then addressed the meeting, congra- 
tulating the members on the result of 
their labours, and announced that the next 
meeting would be held in Dublin, on the 
10th of August, Dr. Lloyd, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to be President, 
Lord Oxmantown and Professor Whe- 
well, Vice-Presidents, Professors Lloyd 
and Hamilton, Secretaries. 





Among the papers in the rooms of the 
British Association at Edinburgh was 
the subjoined :—*“ The Royal Irish Aca- 
demy hereby gives notice, that for each 
of the three following questions a gold 
medal will be awarded by the council of 
the Academy to the author of the most 
approved of the essays furnished on the 
same question. First question, ‘ On the 
Analogies of Light and Heat.’ Second 
question, ‘ On the state of Civilisation in 
Ireland between the fifth and twelfth 
centuries, as compared with neighbouring 
nations.’ Third question, ‘ The influence 
of the Greek and Latin on the modern 
European languages of the Germanic fa- 
milies.’ Essays to be received by the 
Rev. J. H. Singer, D. D., Secretary of 
the Academy; or the Rev. R. M*‘ Don- 
nell, D. D., Secretary of Council, at the 
Academy- House, previous to the first of 
October, 1835.” 

CARDIFF EISTEDDVOD. 

This meeting commenced on the 27th 
of August. A temporary building had 
been erected within the area of the 
castle, immediately under the ruins of the 
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keep, in which the bards and_ minstrels 
assembled at twelve o’clock. Seats were 
prepared under an awning, for nearly one 
thousand persons. After the opening of 
the meeting by a bard (Mr. 'T. Williams), 
in the British language, the Marquis of 
Bute entered very largely into the nature 
and objects of these national institutions. 
The Rev. Mr. Price, of Crickhowel, ad- 
dressed the meeting in a most eloquent 
manner, after which several bards recited 
stanzas written for the occasion, The 
prizes for different compositions were 
awarded, and the successful candidates 
invested with the medals, by the Marchio- 
ness of Bute, Lady C. (suest, Lady Rod- 
ney, Lady Willoughby de Broke, Lady 
E. Harding, &c. Several harpers and 
singers entertained the company at inter- 
vals with national airs and songs. In the 
evening a concert was performed in the 
Town Hall; Braham, Miss Stephens, 
Mrs. W. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, Messrs. 
Knyvett, Horncastle, and Parry, jun. ex- 
ercised their talents with great success; 
together with Lindley, Dragonetti, Har- 
per, Nicholson, F, Cramer, &c. 

EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 

. During the past and the present year 328 
schools have been received into union 
with the National Society, carrying up the 
amount of schools in union to the number 
of 2,937; and 6,643/. have been voted in 
aid of the building school-rooms in 104 
places, the total expense of the buildings 
being estimated at 20,0007. The society 
has recently made a general inquiry into 
the state of education under the Esta- 
blished Church in all parts of the king- 
dom ; and an account has been obtained 
concerning 8,650 places, which were found 
to contain about 11,000 schools, with 
678,356 children. It is calculated that 
there cannot be less in Englandand Wales 
than 710,000 children under the instruc- 
tion of the clergy. 

THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

At a late meeting of the Edinburgh 
Town Council, the propriety of reducing 
the fees at the University of Edinburgh, 
in consequence of the falling off in the 
number of students, came under discus- 
sion. It was maintained, however, that 
the decrease did not arise from the high 
rate of fees, but from the rival Universi- 
ties which had sprung up in England and 
elsewhere. In proof of this it was stated 
that during the last four years the number 
of students attending Glasgow University 
had declined 203 per cent., while at the 
University of Edinburgh, where the fees 
are three times higher, the falling off has 
been only 11 per cent. The council, 
therefore, resolyed not to disturb the rate 
of fees. 


10 


[Oct. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

- A memoir by M. Biot on the state of 
astronomyamongst theancient Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Chinese, was lately read. 
The present perfection of astronomical 
calculation enables him to trace back the 
state of the heavens to any period. In 
doing so, M. Biot has found, that so far 
back as 3285 Julian years before Christ, 
the Egyptians had been able to determine 
the true position of the vernal and autum- 
nal equinoxes, and of the summer sol- 
stice; that 1505 years later, that is, in 
1780 before Christ, they had discovered 
those primitive points to have changed 
place; and that they had marked both 
upon their monuments. The rest of the 
memoir, of considerable length and ab- 
struseness, details the mode in which M. 
Biot arrived at this certitude, by the aid 
of the discoveries of Champollion. 


NORWICH CASTLE. 

We observe a controversy has been go- 
ing on in the local papers, relative to a 
oreet refacing of the fine Norman 

eep of Norwich castle. 

There can be no doubt that an ancient 
edifice, by refacing, loses its identity and 
its authenticity as an architectural autho- 
rity; and we are, therefore, of opinion 
that that operation. should always be at- 
tended with great caution and discrimina- 
tion. Thereare, certainly, many cases in 
which it may be justified, and approved; 
particularly when the most characteristic 
features have crumbled away, but may be 
recomposed from a few remaining frag- 
ments. Yet evenin that case, we would 
leave those portions which may be toler- 
ably perfect : a course adopted, however, 
very seldom indeed, for the interest of the 
mason is unfortunately in favour of a 
complete renewal; and the architect, if 
he does not equally participate in those 
feelings, too frequently fancies that por- 
tions of the old work, which might have 
been held sacred, will form a leasing 
addition to his own museum. The best 
protection against this, is a paucity of 
funds; or their expenditure with a watch- 
ful and jealous eye. 

In the case of Norwich Castle there can- 
not be any necessity for refacing. ‘The 
exterior decay, when compared with the 
immense thickness of the walls,'can only 
be like a slight rust upon the blade of a’ 
knife. An architect (Mr. Hinsbey) has 
remarked that, ‘* Although its surface is 
much corroded by the action of the atmo- 
sphere thereon for centuries, ‘still its 
strength and durability are not in the least 
deteriorated or affected thereby;” and an 
honest mason, Mr. Athow, has expressed 
his homely but forcible opinion that « the 
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new facing would not assist the walls one 
nd!” 

Such being the case, the contest rests 
between the lover of ancient architecture, 
whether he shall still enjoy the contem- 
plation of an almost unrivalled example 
of magnificent Norman architecture; and 
the uninformed citizen, whether his gaol 
shall not look as spruce and as smooth as 
that of any other city. We trust that 
under such circumstances the opinion of 
a man of taste, and of unusual knowledge 
on the subject, will have its due weight 
with the county magistrates. Mr. Daw- 
son Turner, of Yarmouth, whose splendid 
work on the Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy entitles him to the gratitude 
and attention of not only his provincial 
neighbours but of his countrymen at large, 
has declared :—‘‘ In my opinion the Cas- 
tle ought cenganstianallly to be left stand- 
ing if possible as it nowis. There isnot 
in all Normandy, and I believe there is not 
in the whole world, an equally beautiful 
example of castellated architecture of the 
same style and era; to meddle with it 
therefore at all, unless it is actually likely 
to fall, is unquestionably to be deprecated. 
* * * TI had no idea of its being in 
contemplation to make the South and 
West sides of the Castle similar to what 
we now see on the East. Such a step I 
should indeed consider an abomination, 
and I trust it will never be resorted to.” 


In these sentiments we cordially coin- 
cide; fully confident, that the occasional 
insertion of stones, and filling up of hob- 
lows (which has been sneered at by the 
innovating party) will accomplish, and 
—_ exceed, what is really necessary. 
Should, however, the injudicious measure 
be accomplished, there will remain to the 
architectural antiquary this one consola- 
tion, that the new facing will again crum- 
ble away very long before the artificial 
rock which constitutes the ancient walls. 


TRANSMISSION OF NEWSPAPERS. 


After the Ist of October, Newspapers 
duly stamped may be sent by packet boats 
to any of his Majesty’s colonies and pos- 
sessions, free of postage, provided the 
same be sent in covers open at the sides, 
to be put into the General Post Office 
within seven days of publication. If they 
extend beyond that period they are to be 
charged full duty of letter postage. News- 
papers brought from the British colonies 
and possessions by packet boats without 
or within covers, are to be delivered free 
of duty, according to a first direction, 
or (in case of persons’ removal) to a re- 
direction, provided in the interim they have 
not been opened or used; if it should 
have been opened, such newspaper shall 
be charged as a single letter from the place 
of re-posting to that of delivery. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ROMAN REMAINS AT STANFORDBURY. 


At Stanfordbury, near Shefford, some 
labourers were lately employed by E. W. 
Brayley, Esq. and Mr. Inskipp, for two 
days, in exploring further the Roman 
remains of which some account has already 
been published in Brayley’s Graphic Illus- 
trator. They found an armlet of jet, 
a small silver girdle-buckle, some stone 
rings, the remaining part of the wind 
instrument mentioned in the Graphic 
Illustrator, a fibula, remains of urns, and 
patere, brass pins, extremely corroded, 
and an imperfect portion of an iron vessel 
ornamented with a species of Silenus 
mask, There was a large camp at Stan- 
fordbury, which Mr. Brayley considers 
was probably equestrian. It would com- 
municate with the Roman station Salenz. 
They had an extensive burial-place at 
Shefford. The same gentlemen propose 
to continue their researches and excava- 
tions in the neighbourhood in the course 
of next summer. 


ELTHAM PALACE. 


Some interesting discoveries have lately 
been made here by Mr. King and Mr. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. II. 


RESEARCHES. 


Clayton, of Eltham. Under the ground 
floor of some apartment of the palace, a 
trap-door, where recently a new arch has 
been partly formed, opens into a room 
under ground, 10 feet by 5 feet, and pro- 
ceeding from it, a narrow passage of about 
10 feet in length, conducts the passenger 
to the series of passages, with decoys, 
stairs, and shafts, some of which are 
vertical, and others on an inclined plane, 
which were once used for admitting air, 
and for hurling down missiles, or pitch 
balls upon enemies, according to the mode 
of defence in those ancient times; and it 
is worthy of notice, that at points where 
weapons from above could assail the 
enemy with greatest effect, there these 
shafts verge and concentrate. About 500 
feet of passage have been entered, and 
passed through, in a direction west, 
towards Middle Park, and under the moat 
for 200 feet. The arch is broken into in 
the field leading from Eltham to Motting- 
ham, but still the brick-work of the arch 
can be traced further, proceeding in the 
same direction, The remains of two iron 
gates completely carbonized were found 
in that part of the passage under the moat ; 
3H 
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and large stalactites, formed ‘of super- 
carbonate of lime, hung down from the 
roof of the arch, which sufficiently indicate 
the lapse of time since these passages 
were entered. In order to defray the 
expenses already incurred in clearing out 
and making secure the excavations, it is 
proposed to receive subscriptions on the 
spot. 

SEPULCHRAL REMAINS FOUND AT LEWES. 


As some workmen were employed in 
excavating in a fieldin St. Ann’s, Lewes, 
for the formation of a tank for the Water 
Works’ Company, they discovered a variety 
of ancient British vases and human skele- 
tons, at the head and feet of which were 
placed what antiquaries term drinking 
cups, of the barrel form, supposed to 
have contained food for the dead. There 
were also: several sepulchral urns, con- 


taining the calcined ashes of human bones. . 


One of these urns having an ornamented 
handle, was evidently moulded by hand, 
and decorated with some pointed instru- 
ment.. Two of these relics were dis- 
covered at an unusual depth from the 
surface of the earth (at least 14 feet), 
embedded in the solid chalk rock, and 
placed at right angles; surrounding these 
were the bones of various animals, such 
as sheep, hogs, calves, cats, birds, boars’ 
tusks, &c. - ‘The whole of the vases were 
of rude workmanship, and composed of 
the usual coarse black earth. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT GLENALMOND. 


As some men were lately digging in 
wa enclosure, belonging to Mr. Moray of 
Abercairney, on the site of the Roman 
Camp in Glenalmond, they came upon a 
very large pot which broke into pieres on 
being handled; within it were found two 
smaller vessels, in the form of goblets, 
with a long handle attached to each. 
Along with these were lying three spear 
ends, three horse branks of a very strong 
make, two pairs of irons, a puir of hinges 
mounted with silver, and two -parcels of 
buckles tied together. 


ANCIENT SITE OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


An opportunity has lately offered itself, 
for ascertaining the site and dimensions 
of the Cathedral church erected by Bishop 
Osmund at Old Sarum. The continued 
dry weather has brought to view the 
ground-plan of an edifice which has dis- 
appeared for centuries; and of which even 
the situation had become a matter of con- 
jecture. It was in the form of a plain 
cross, not terminating at the east end in 
a semicircle, as was generally the case in 
buildings of that era, with side aisles to 


the nave and choir. The followihg may - 


: be considered as an approximate measure- 


ment of its several parts, which show 
great harmony of proportion:—Total ' 
length, 270 feet; length of the transept, 
150; of the nave, 150; of the choir, 60; 
breadth of the nave, 72; of which 18 feet 
were taken on each side for. the aisles; 
of the transept, 60. At the west end, the 
aisles, to the length of 30 feet, appear to 
have been partitioned off, as if for chapels. 
This edifice, which was standing a full 
century after the foundation of the new 
Cathedral, was demolished in virtue of: 
letters patent of Edward the Third, 1331.. 


RUNIC INSCRIPTION, 


A Danish journal (the Dansk Ugeskrift); 
has lately published a report from the pen 
of M. finn Magnussen, keeper of the 
archives, relative to the most ancient 
known Danish inscription, that on the 
Runic stone on the heath of Braavalla, in 
Blekingen, which ever since the twelfth 
century, has been the subject of fruitless 
investigation. The Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Copenhagen last year sent a 
commission, consisting of M. Finn Mag- 
nussen, M. Molbech, counsellor of justice, 
and M. Forchhammer, a naturalist, to, 
examine whether these enigmatical charac- 
ters were to be considered as writing, or 
as a mere lusus nature. These gentle- 
men positively decided against the last 
hypothesis, though unable to explain the 
meaning of the inscription. M. Finn 
Magnussen, however, lately conceived the 
happy thought of endeavouring to read it 
from right to. left, by which means all 
became suddenly clear. It is in the old 
Norwegian language, in the most ancient. 
alliterative verse, or syllabic rhyme; and 
was composed shortly before the battle on 
the heath of Braavalla, about the year 
735, being a prayer to Odin, Freya, and 
other divinities, to give to King Harald 
Hiiltekirn (Hildetand) the victory over 
the pertidious princes Ring and Ole. 
Counsellor Schlegel has made the appro- 
priate remark, that this, the oriental mode 
of writing, is the most ancient; that it 
was superseded on. the introduction of 
Christianity, and, therefore, that it affords 
a valuable criterion to determine the an- 
tiquity of the Runic stones. This dis- 
covery will doubtless lead to the explana- 
tion of other Runic monuments scattered 
over Europe, and even beyond its boun- 
daries. We may shortly expect from M. 
Finn Magnussen some farther light re- 
specting the voyage which, in his opinion, 
— made to Iceland in the year 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


a aa 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


_ Louis Philip, having placed the antique 
chapel of the chateau of St. Germain en 
Laye at the disposal of the English and 
French Protestants residing in that town, 
it was opened with great form for public 
service on the 14th of Aug. The Ga- 
zette de France is indignant at. such “a 
-profanation of a place of worship sane- 
tioned by the presence of St. Louis, em- 
bellished by the munificence of Francis I. 
in which Louis XIV. was baptised, and 
sso many Royal alliances contracted, and 
-where the unfortunate James II. of Eng- 
land came to seek the fortitude necessary 
-to sustain him under his afflictions.” 
. The Prefect of the Department has 
just . decided on the appropriation of 
1,500,000fr. for works in the Place de 
Ja Concorde and the Champs Elysées, 
which will be proceeded. with to the 
amount of 300,000fr, annually till they 
are completed. There will be. a great 
basin, with an elegant fountain, in each of 
the four squares of the Place, and six 
_fountains in different parts of the Champs 
Elysées, where handsome buildings will 
be erected for dances, concerts, exhibi- 
tions, and other establishments, such as 
_coffee-houses, eating-houses, and reading- 
rooms. These buildings will be, for a 
term of years, conceded to individuals, 
.who will undertake their erection con- 
_formably to the plans and conditions 
which shall have been previously decided 
on by the city of Paris, All the paltry 
buildings which now exist in the Champs 
Elysées are to be demolished, but not a 
_tree isto be cutdown, The works will be 
begun in the spring of 1835. The quays 
recently ‘enlarged, from the Pont Neuf 
to the Place de Gréve, are to be conti- 
nued in the same proportions to the Pont 
de la Tournelles. The latter to be com- 
pleted in 1835. The fine tower of Saint 
Jacques-de-la- Bourcherie is about to be 
purchased of its present proprietor. The 
surrounding buildings are to be taken 
down, and a fountain erected in the Place 
_ that will be thus formed. 

A subscription is about to be opened 
at Boulogne, and a company formed, un- 
der the guidance of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the purpose of constructing a 
railway from Boulogne to. Amiens, pa- 
rallel with the coast from Abbeville. 
This company will afterwards join that 
forming a railroad from Amiens to 

aris. 


. SPAIN. 


The debates of the Chambers have 
een carried on with unusual animation ; 
and matters of great importance have 
been freely discussed. On the 3d of Sept. 
the Proceres came to a vote without any 
division, for excluding from the throne of 


Spain Don Carlos and his family. .The 


ministers, Martinez de la Rosa and Count 
Toreno, justified this step on the neces- 


sity of the case, and dwelt at much 


length on the precedent of our Conven- 
tion Parliament, in excluding the family 
of James II. In the Chamber of the 
Procuradores, the Ministers of the Queen 


_Regent were defeated on the “ Bill of 


Rights;” the Cortes having succeeded 
in establishing their right to demand se- 
curity for life, person, and property, by a 
fundamental measure to which they re- 
quire the consent of the government. 
On the second article there appeared— 


for the liberty of the press, without cen- 


sure, 57; for the ministers, who opposed 
the. measure, 55. The third article, 
“‘ Individual Liberty,” was also carried 
by- 50 to 48, leaving the ministers in 
a minority of 2. The Finance Com- 
mittee divided on the evening of the 
3d Sept, Five members yoted for the 
full recognition of the loans of the Cortes, 
capital and arrears of interest included, 
and for the complete repudiation of the 
royal loans. Four members voted in fa- 
vour of the acknowledgment of all the 
foreign loans, whether contracted before 
or after 1823, 

The Queen has issued a decree abo- 
lishing the degrading punishment of flog- 
ging in the schools and colleges of Ma- 
drid. The masters .of colleges are di- 
rected to correct the faults of their scho- 
lars by the means of emulation and good 
example, and by privations which cannot 
produce evil consequences, either physi- 
cal or moral. 

The army of the Queen, under Gene- 
ral Rodil, has not yet succeeded in sup- 
pressing the insurrection of the Basques, 
nor in taking the fugitive Carlos. The 
skirmishing in the mountains continues 
to be unimportant. ‘Some successes are 
claimed for Zumalacarreguy on the 4th 
Sept. near Viana. 

The ponderous monastic establishment 
at Roncesvalles, in Navarre, has been 
dissolved, and the Canons and Curates 
forwarded under a strong escort to the 
citadel of Pampeluna. Rodil’s troops 
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were all provided with wine from the 
cellars of these holy men. There were 
some pipes of wine at least 50 years old. 
The cholera has broken out most vio- 
lently in Catalonia—and in Valencia the 
deaths amounted to four hundred a day. 


PORTUGAL. 


On the 15th of Aug. the Cortes as- 
sembled, and the Sessicn was opened by 
the Regent in a speech from the throne, 
the Queen, Empress, and Infanta, being 
present. The Emperor, in his address, 
recapitulated the hopelessness of their 
first enterprise, the means by which he 
had beeome the first recruit in that army 
of which he was himself the chief com- 
mander. The liberty of the press, the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers, and the stabi- 
lity of public credit, were then spoken of 
as things demanding immediate attention. 
The expediency of continuingthe Regency 
in the person of Don Pedro, and the ad- 
visableness of the young Queen’s mar- 
riage with a foreign Prince, were also to 
be brought before the consideration of the 
Chambers. It was also hinted that, owing 
to the present position of affairs in Spain, 
it would be necessary to maintain the 
army and navy on a larger scale than in 
time of peace. The Regent concluded 
by announcing that the extraordinary ses- 
sion was thereby opened. Their Majes- 
ties were received with enthusiasm both 
in going to and coming from the palace of 
the Cortes, and also at the theatre, which 
they visited in theevening. On the 16th 
the Chambers held their first preparatory 
sitting. In the second sitting the Conde 
de Taipa presented a project of law on 
the liberty of the press, which produced 
a long discussion and was carried. The 
25th ‘Don Pedro was elected Regent in 
the Chamber of ne by a majority of 
90 to 5; and on the 28th, in the Peers, 
by a majority of 9 to 4. Don Pedro has 
since swamped the peers with twenty- 
four new creations. 


ITALY. 


Vesuvius.—Some afflicting details of 

-a recent eruption of Vesuvius, surpassing 
every thing which history has trans- 

mitted to us, have been received from 

Naples. It began on the morning of the 

18th of August, when two new craters, 

which had formed on the sides of the 

larger ones, began to send forth volumes 

of ashes and stones. In the evening, after 

‘a tremendous earthquake upon the moun- 
tains, four discharges of lava took place 

from the old crater in front of Torre del 

Greco. This was followed by immense 

volumes of smoke and fire from the larger 

orifice, whieh involved the whole country 
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in impenetrable darkness. In the after- 
noon of the 19th three-new streams broke 
out from the old crater, while the former 
ones continued to pour forth their liquid 
torrents fora mile in length. In the old 
crater two canals were formed, from 
which volcanic matter poured like water. 
At seven in the evening the lava ceased 
to flow, but immense discharges of ashes, 
fire, and stones continued; on the 20th, 
the columns of smoke darkened the air 
all around; towards midnight, after an 
interval of repose, the lava again burst 
forth from no less than fourteen different 
openings. .In the midst of terrific roars, 
immense masses of fire, stones, and water 
were ejected, and the bright full of the 
moon became invisible. On the 2Ist, at 
two inthe morning, these phenomena had 
almost ceased, but at two in the afternoon 
eight new discharges of lava broke out 
from every side. In the evening of this 
re 4 a part of the edge of the large crater 
fell in, by which the orifice became 
widened nearly 200 feet. On the 22d 
the lava ceased to flow, the ether pheno- 
mena began to decline, and on the follow- 
ing day the agitated Vesuvius gave rea- 
son to anticipate the return of its tran- 
quillity. But on the 27th, 28th, and 29th, 
the eruption recommenced with renewed 
violence. Several new craters opened, 
and produced ravages awful to contem- 
plate. Thousands of families were seen 
flying from their native fields, old and 
oung, dragging through heavy masses of 
eated cinders. Fifteen hundred houses, 
palaces, and other buildings, and 2,500 
acres of cultivated land, were destroyed. 
The first explosion destroyed the great 
cone situated on the top of the mountain. 
The abundance of inflamed matter pro- 
duced flashes which darted through the 
mountain’s flanks. A new crater burst 
open at the top of the great cone, and 
inundated the plain with torrents of lava. 
The King and the Ministers hastened to 
the seat of the catastrophe, to console the 
unfortunate victims. The village of St. 
Felix, where they first took repose, had 
already been abandoned. The lava soon 
poured down upon this place, and in 
the course of an hour, houses, churches, 
and palaces were all destroyed. Four 
villages, some detached houses, country 
villas, vines, beautiful groves, and gar- 
dens, which a few instants before pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle, now re- 
sembled a sea of fire. The palace of the 
Prince of Attayauno, and 500 acres of bis 
land, are utterly destroyed. The cinders 
fell during an entire night over Naples, 
and if the lava had taken that direction, 
there would have been an end to that 
city. 
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EAST INDIES, 

Advices have been received from Sin- 
capore, to the 25th of April, and their 
contents are of an interesting nature, as 
they refer to the commencement of the 
free trade in tea. The 22nd of April 
being the day on which the East India 
Company's privileges ceased, permits 
were issued the next day at Sincapore. 
The demand for European piece goods 
was more active to meet the exports to 
China. Between 6,000 and 7,000 chests 
of tea had been brought by Chinese junks, 
and a great quantity more was ‘expected 
in consequence of the free-trade system 
coming into operation. Nine vessels of 
the free trade were at Sincapore, of which 
eight were destined for England. Thomas 
Church, esq., had been appointed acting 
Governor of the Straits of Malacca, ac- 
cording to the order of the Governor- 
General. 

The war against the Rajah of Coorg, 
as detailed in our last; has been termi- 
nated by the surrender of the prince, and 
the taking of his capital. he Coorg 
territory was entered on the 2nd of April, 
and the Rajah yielded on the 10th. The 
loss sustained by the Company’s forces 
- ‘amounted to six commissioned officers, and 
eighty-nine non-commissioned officers and 
privates killed, and ten commissioned and 
185 non-commissioned officers and _pri- 
vates wounded. The province of Coorg 
bas been annexed to the Company’s terri- 
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tories ; its revenues are estimated at two 

and a half lacks annually; and Colonel 

Frazer is appointed political agent. ~ 
WEST INDIES. 

The Ist of August being the day for 
the emancipation of the Colonial Slaves, 
considerable anxiety has been felt on the 
occasion. By all accounts, however, with 
few trifling exceptions, the day passed 
quietly over. In Barbadoes, it was ob- 
serve —— the island, as a day of 
solemn thanksgiving. The negroes at- 
tended their places of worship, and the 
rf passed over in peace and harmony. 
Their conduct subsequently had been 
most exemplary, and gave the best assur- 
rance that the period of apprenticeship 
on which they have now entered, will be 
one of industry and obedience. At Do- 
minica, St. Lucie, Antigua, Montserrat, 
Tortola, and Tortole, all passed off 
quietly. At Trinidad, however, some 
discontent appeared ; and at Grenada, the 
negroes on two estates struck work, when 
measures were taken by the governor, to 
enforce obedience. At St. Kitt’s, there 
appears to be a passive resistance to ap- 
prenticeship ; but the negroes seem gene- 
rally to misunderstand the extent of labour 
required from them, and the abolition of 
—, on the part of the masters. 

he state of things in St. Kitt’s is sup- 
posed to be in a great measure owing to 
its contiguity to Antigua, where there is 
no apprenticeship. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


SCOTLAND. 

Sept.15. This day a grand national 
banquet, in honour of Earl Grey, took 
place at Edinburgh, ina splendid although 
temporary building erected on the Cal- 
‘ton Hill. In the pavilion 1550 persons 
dined, and upwards of 600 took dinner 
in the High School, and joined the 
company in the former piace after the 
removal of the cloth. In addition, a 
gallery provided for the ladies was 
pa! # with the beauty and fashion of 
the Scottish metropolis. Among those 
present were EarlGrey, Lord Brougham, 
the Earl of Rosebery. the Earl of Errol, 
Lord Lynedoch, Lord Bellhaven, Lord 
Durham, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Mr. Pro- 
fessor Arago, the Solicitor-General, Sir 
J. Abercromby, the Marquess of Bread- 
albane, Lord Stair, the Rev. H. Grey, 
&ec. The speeches delivered on this oc- 
casion were not remarkable for the deve- 
lopement of any fact with which the pub- 
lic were not before fully acquainted. In 
returning thanks for the enthusiastic 
manner in which his health had been 
drank, Earl Grey spoke in a tone of gra- 
tification at the highly-flattering mark of 


honour conferred upon him by the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, who had paid him the 
great compliment to declare, at the close 
of his political career, that he had deserved 
well of his country. In conclusion, his 
Lordship expressed his sincere gratitude 


‘for the extraordinary honour which had 


been conferred upon him, and which he 
ascribed to the happy circumstance of his 
having been instrumental in carrying a 
measure of Reform which would be sure 
to oe all that was necessary to 
the complete enjoyment of that free sys- 
tem of government, the essentials of which 
the country had already possessed. The 
speeches of Lords Brougham and’ Dur- 
ham were very eloquent effusions. 
During his progress through Scotland 
Earl Grey has been received in the most 
enthusiastic manner by the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, North Shields, Tynemouth, 
Newcastle, South Shields, Kirkley, Mel- 
rose, &c.—all expressive of the gratitude 
entertained towards his Lordship in those 
a and commercial places.—Lord 
rougham has also experienced a most 
enthusiastic reception in Scotland. - He 
was received in great state at Aberdeen, 
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phere, and at Dundee, the freedom.of the 
urgh was given him. At Aberdeen he 
dined with the corporation, and made 
several speeches, explaining the supposed 
contradiction between his lately expressed 
opinions of the, House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. At Dunrobin 
Castle his lordship received a deputation 
from all the hem burghs; at Elgin 
all the inhabitants turned out. At Hunt- 
Jey and Stonehaven addresses were pre- 
sented. The freedom of Arbroath and 
Brechin were presented at the latter place. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
: THE COUNTRY. 
Tea Ports.—'The Lords of the Treasury 
ve approved of the undermentioned 
ports, for the importation and warehousing 
of Tea, viz.: —London, Liverpool, Bristol, 


‘Hull, Leith, Glasgow, Greenock, Port- 


Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast,-Cork, Tea, 
as well as articles the produce of the East 
Indies, may be removed, under bond, from 
the original port of importation, to any 
warehousing port in the United Kingdom, 
for the purpose of being warehoused for 
home consumption, with liberty to pay the 
duty any time within two years. 

' dug. 27.—A sad and melancholy acci- 
PB y off Dover. The Castor 
frigate, on her return from. Woolwich 
(where she had been to escort the Queen) 
to Portsmouth, ran foul of the Cameleon 
revenue cutter, Lieutenant John Pratbent 
commander, about two miles out, a little 
to the eastward of Shakspeare Cliff, at a 
quarter past 6 in the morning, whereby 
13 persons (including the captain and 
mate, out of the whole crew of 17) were 


‘drowned. The Cameleon cutter was 


lying-to after her night’s cruise, with eight 
of the crew in their berths, and nine per- 
sons on the look-out, a portion of whom 
were then employed reefing the sails. 
The pennant was hoisted as a compliment 
to the frigate ; and a few moments after 
the cutter was run down, and only four 
persons, two men and two boys, survive. 
On the 6th of Sept. a Court-martial 


‘assembled on board the San Josef at Ply- 


mouth, to investigate the circumstances 


connected with this melancholy affair, 


Capt.’ Superintendent Ross, President. 
The officers on trial were, Captain the 
Right Hon. John Hay; James M‘Cle- 
verty, 2d Lieutenant, officer of the 
watch; Alexander Weare, master; Robert 
Hopkins, midshipman of the watch; 


‘Thomas Carmichael, signal midshipman ; 


and Joseph Hopkins, yeoman of the 
signals. On the 8th, the Court-martial 
concluded by the dismissal, from his 
Majesty’s service, of Lieut. James John- 
son M‘Cleverty, 2d Lieutenant, and the 
acquittal of all the other officers, The 
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Court found that a proper look-out had 
not been kept. 

Sept. 9. Shildon Church was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Durham, in the 
presence of a numerous congregation. 
An excellent sermon was preached on 
the occasion, by the Rev. J. Manisty, the 
incumbent. The ground whereon the 
church has been built, together with the 
churchyard, was given by Joshua Smith- 
son, Esq., of Heighington; and the 
Bishop of Durham not only subscribed 
liberally towards the building, but has also 
endowed the church. 

Sept. 14. The steam corn-mills of the 
Messrs. Frost, at Chester, which were, 
perhaps, among the most commodious 
and complete in the kingdom, were des- 
troyed by fire. Its origin cannot be other- 
wise accounted for than as proceeding 
from friction of the machinery, The loss 
will probably amount to between 5,000/. 
and 6,000/.: 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

A Parliamentary paper just printed 
gives a very remarkable proof of the 
aapid increase of the capital of this 
country within the last thirty years. 
The paper is “ A return showing the 
amount of capital on which the several 
rates of legacy duty have been paid in 
Great Britain, in each year since 1797.” 
From the return the capital on which 
legacy duty was paid was,—in 1797, 
1,116,180.; in 1806, 7,039,0312; in 
1814, 27,299,806/.; in 1833, 41,974,4297. 

From a parliamentary paper recently 
printed, it appears that the declared value 
of British woollen manufactures exported 
to various countries during the year 1833 
amounted to 6,294,432/. sterling. 

The old market in the City, called 
Honey-lane-market, is about to be removed, 
and substituted by a large school “for the 
religious and virtuous education of boys, 
and for instructing them in the higher 
branches of literature and all other useful 
learning.” The Corporation have under- 
taken the task with a zeal which does 
them credit. John Carpenter, former! 
Town Clerk, amassed considerable wealt 
in that office, and testified his sense of 
obligation to those who appointed him, 
by bequeathing the rents and profits of 
his lands and tenements to the Corpora- 
tion, for the clothing and education of a 
few boys. Mr. Richard Taylor some 
time ago represented to the Court of 


_Common Council the propriety of ex- 


tending the benefits of the charity. The 
hint was adopted, and it is now deter- 
mined to apply the profits of the Carpen- 
ter estates to the education of a consider- 


‘able number of children. The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
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cilmen are to establish the rules arid regu- 
lations respecting the number and quali- 
fications of the masters of the school, of 
the salaries'to be paid to them respectively, 
and of the other officers and servants. The 
masters are to be elected by the Common 
Council, and to produce certificates of 
their qualifications after having been ex- 
amined by the Professors of divinity,. 
of classical literature, and of mathematics 
at King’s College, and the Professors of 
the Greek language, literature, and anti- 
quities, and of mathematics, and of natu- 
ral philosophy and astronomy at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

The whole of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, which lately stood in Lincoln’s. 
Inn Fields, has been nearly taken down, 
with the exception of some apartments at 
the west-end of the back-wall, in Portugal 
Street. The columns of the portico are 
still standing alone, the pediment having 
been removed, and the emblematical or- 
naments at the top; but they will be 
used in the new building, which will cost 
70,0001. according to the estimate. The 
anotomical theatre will be on an improved 
plan, and considerably enlarged ; and the 
new college will have a variety of conve- 
niences necessary for its purposes, in 
which the old college was deficient, al- 
though a very spacious building. 

Aug. 28. The inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Luke, Chelsea, proceeded in due 
form, headed by the beadle, churchwar- 
dens, overseers, and other officers of the 
parish, to take possession of their ancient 
** Lammas Lands,” called the “ Lotts,” 
situated at the western extremity of the 
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ish. It appears, by an accurate map, 
fn the possession of un Faulkner, the hie, 
torian of the parish, that these lands have 
been in the uninterrupted jon of 
the parish from time immemorial, until it 
was dispossessed of them by the Ken- 
sington Canal Company, in the year 
1826, who have held them ever since, and 
shut out the inhabitants, during the last 
few. years, from their common right to 
graze their cattle upon it, at a certain 
period of the year. The parish put the 
case in the hands of seg Rogers, of 
Manchester Buildings, Westminster, the 
record solicitor, who so successfully reco- 
vered for the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, the right of assessment on 
Richmond-terrace and Whitehall-place, 
and under whose advice they have acted 
on the present occasion. 

Sept.8. A German, of the name of 
Steinberg, a whipmaker by trade, residing 
in Southampton Street, Pentonville, bar- 
barously murdered. Ellen Lefevre, with 
whom he cohabited, and his four children, 
the eldest but five years old, by cutting 
their throats, and then terminating -his 
own existence by the same means. On 
Sunday the 13th all the bodies were in- 
terred in the burying. ground of St. 
James’s Clerkenwell, where a great con- 
course of people assembled to witness the 
solemn occasion. A committee had been 
appointed to conduct a subscription, in 
order that the bodies might be decently 
interred, and some memorial of their un- 


happy fate might be raised at the public 
expense. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug. 1. William Gillon, of West Derby, and 
of Liverpool, Banker, in memory of Wm. Chad- 
wick, of Handstoke House, to take the name of 
Chadwick only. 

Aug. 20, Knighted, David James Hamilton 
Dickson, esq. M.D. F.R.S. Physician to the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Plymouth. : 

Aug. 22. 36th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Archibald M. 
Maxwell, h. p. to be Lieut.-Col.——59th Foot, 
Major Francis Fuller to be Lieut.-Col. Capt. 
Nicholas Hovenden to be Major.——s7th Foot, 
Major-Gen, Sir Tho. Reynell, Bart. and K.C.B. 
to be Colonel.——99th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir Colin 
Campbell, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Aug. 30. Samuel William Acres, of Sydenham, 
Kent, gent. in compliance with the will of his 
maternal uncle, to take the surname of Little. 

Sept. 3. The Right Hon. Arch. Earl of Gosford 
to be a Member of the Privy Council. 

Sept. 5. 11th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Cecil 
Bisshopp to be Major.——16th ditto, Major Adam 
Gordon Campbell to be Lieut..Col. Capt. S. G. 
Carter to be Major.——76th ditto, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. J. F. Love to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept. 9. Lieut.-Col. W. Macbean Geo. Cole- 
brooke to be Lieut.Governor of the Bahama 
Islands. ; 


Wm.-James Long, of Bath, Surgeon, in com- 
pliance with the will of the Rev. James Sugden, 
to take the surname and arms of Sugden. 

Sept.12. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
John Julius W. Angerstein to be Capt. and Lt.- 
Col.——Staff, Lieut.-Col. John James Snodgrass 
to be Deputy Quartermaster-general to the Troops 
serving in Nova Scotia and its dependencies. 

Sept. 16. Rt. Hon. Earl of Minto to be K.G.C. 

Solomon Jacob Levi, of Stockwell, Surrey, 
gent. to take the name and arms of Waley. 

Sept. 17. Knighted, Samuel Raymond Jarvis, 
of Fair Oak Park, esq. High Sheriff of Hants. 

Sept.19. 65th Foot, Major Henry Senior to 
be Lieut.-Col. Capt. 8. Walker to be Major.—— 
96th ditto, Major Alex. Cairncross to be Lieut. 
Col. ; Capt. Chas. Brownlow Cumberland to be 
Major. 

Sir George Grey, Bart. to be Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, vice Mr. Lefevre. 

Knighted, Samuel Tho. Spry, esq. M.P. of 
Place, Cornwall, and lieutenant of the Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen at Arms. 

Naval Promotions.—Rear-Adm. Sir Graham 
Hamond, K.C.B. to succeed the late Sir Michael 
Seymour in the command of the American station, 
——Rear-Adm. P. Campbell, C.B. to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Westera Coast of Africa,x——-Commanders R. 
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Oliver, J. J. Onslow, and A. Forbes, to be Cap- 
tains; Lieut. S. C. Dacres, Royal George yacht, 
and Lieut. 8. P. Pritchard, Commanders. 





EccestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. T.S. Biddulph, to a Preb. in the Collegiate 
Church of Brecon, 
Rev. J. Griffith to a Preb. in Limerick Cathedral. 
Rev. W. R. Beechey, Kilgefin V. Roscommon. 
Rev. J. S. Birley, All-Saints P. C. Little Bolton, 
co. Lancaster. 
Rev. W. H. Bolton, Aughton R. Lancashire. 
Rev. J. G. Browne, Hawley R. Somerset. 
Rev. J. Delmege, Kilconnel R. Tipperary. 
Rev. C. D. M. Drake, Huntshaw R. Devon. 
Rev. A. Fawkes, Otley V. York. 
Rev. J. Foottit, Farnsfield V. Nottingham. 
Rev. J. Gratrix, St. James’s V. Halifax, 
Rev. N. Greene, Ballyclog R. Tyrone. 
Rev. W. ‘I’. Hadow, Mickleton-cum-Ebrington V. 
co. Gloucester. 
Rey. P. Hall, Milton-cum-Brigminster R. Wilts. 
Rev. J. N. Harrison, Langharne V. co. Carmarth. 
Rev. J. C. Hicks, Rangeworthy P. C. co. Glouc. 
Rev. R. Hill, Aghalee V. co. Antrim. 
Rev. R, Hutton, Sa Nicholas V. co. Cornwall. 
Rev. J. Jones, Liansadwrn V. co. Anglesea. 
. J. Lawson, Buckminster V. co. Leicester. 
Rev. C. Lyne, Roach R. Cornwall. 
Rev. H. M‘Calman, South Knapdale R. co, 
Argyle. 
Rev. C, Mackenzie, Colnbrook C. Bucks. 
Rev. T. Musgrave, Blyth V. co. Nottingham, 
Rev. W. R. Nash, Kilbolane V. Cork. 
Rev. R. Newman, Coryton R. Devon, 
Rev. W. T. Nicholls, Llanfihangel-Aberbythick 
P.C. co. Carmarthen. 
Rev. W. H. Oldfield, Barnaby Moor V. Nottingh. 
Rev. J. Pridham, Orby V. co. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. T. Stafford, All-Saints R. Suffolk. 
Rev. F. Tate, Charing V. Kent. 
Rev. E. Turner, Wiggonholt R. Sussex. : 
Rev. J. V. Vincent, Lianfairfechan R. co. Car- 
narvon. 
Rev. J. Woodruff, Upchurch V. Kent. 
Rev. W. Wayet, Pinchbeck V. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. W. J. Blew, Chaplain to Earl Amherst. 
Rev. B, D. Hawkins, Chaplain to Lord Western. 
Rev. W. P. Spencer, Chaplain to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


W. Bond, esq. to be Recorder of Poole. 
E. W. W. Pendarves, esq. M.P. to be Recorder 
of Falmouth. 

Dr. W. Cumin, to be Regius Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Glasgow. ‘ 
Rev. N. H. Whitworth, to the Head Mastership 

of Kensington Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


July 15. At Bredsall rectory, Derb. the wife 
of the Rev. H. R. Crewe, a dau.——At Barton- 
park, Derb. the wife of Rev. C. E. Cotton, a dau. 

Aug. 3. At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of 
Major W. Godley, a dau.——8. In St. James’s- 
sq. the Lady John Thynne, a son.-—22. In 
Whitehall-place, the wife of J. B. Childers, esq. 
M.P. a dau.——93. At Ash vicarage, the wife of 
Rev. C. Forster, a son.——25, At Luffness, N. B. 
the Right Hon. Lady Henry Kerr, a dau.—— 
26. At North-bank, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Deputy Commissary-general Cumming, a son. 
——lIn Hill-street, Viscountess Encumbe, a dau. 
—At Little Aston-hall, Staffordshire, the wife 
of W. Leigh, esq. a dau.————7. In Park 
Crescent, the wife of the Hon. Baron Alderson, 
a son.—At Cheltenham, the lady of Sir W. 
Marjoribanks, Bart. a dau.——28. At Edinburgh, 
the lady of Sir Ralph A. Anstruther, Bart. a son 
and heir,——29. At Longhope vicarage, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Day, a son——3!. At El- 
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vetham, near Hartford-bridge, Lady Charlotte 
Calthorpe, a dau. 

Lately. The lady of the Rev. Sir Henry Rivers, 
a son. 

Sept.4. At Windsor, the wife-of Col. Mil- 
man, Coldstream Guards, a son.——5. The Right 
Hon. Lady Burghersh, a dau.——In Devonshire- 

lace, the wife of Major Dashwood, a dau.—— 

. At Tichborne, Hants, the Rt. Hon. Lady Arun- 
dell, a son. -——At Mylor, the wife of Capt. Sulli- 
van, C.B. a son.——7. At Yetminster vicarage, 
the wife. of the Rev. Geo. Fort Cooper, a dau. 
-—9. At High Hoyland rectory, Wakefield, 
the wife of the Rev. Joseph Birch, B.A. a dau. 
—At Over Norton, the wife of Lieut..Col. 
Dawkins, a dau.——18. At Horsemonden rec- 
tory, Kent, the wife of the Rev. J. N. Palmer, a 
dau.——12. At Bicesta, the Viscountess Chet- 
wynd, a son.——13. At Wanborough vicarage, 
North Wilts, the wife of the Rev. H. Middleton, 
a son.——14. The Hon. Mrs. 8. Bathurst, a dau. 
——16. At Bradford Abbas Vicarage, Dorset, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Grant, a dau.——23. At 
Scarborough, Lady Blackett, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug.12. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. W. 
Brougham, esq. M.P. only brother of the Lord 
Chancellor, to Emily Frances, only dau. of Sir C. 
W. Taylor, Bart. of Hollycombe, Sussex.——15. 
At Clifton, near Bristol, W. Gibbons, M.D. of 
Twickenham, to Psyche Emmeline, dau. of John 
King, esq. of Clifton, and niece to the distin- 
guished Maria Edgeworth.——16. At Tavistock, 
Tho. Lang, esq, of Bristol, to Anna, dau. of Rev. 
W. Evans, Park Wood House, near Tavistock.—— 
17. At Corfu, Dr. Connel, Rifle Brigade, to Vera, 
third dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. Vere 
Poulett.——18. At Biddenden, Kent, W. Whate- 
ley, esq. barrister-at-law, to Eliz. relict of Lord 
H. S. Churchill——19. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
R. Dixon, Vice Principal of King William’s Col- 
lege, Isle of Man, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the late 
T. Willmott, esq. of Sherborne, Dorset.——At 
Dover, Capt. J. M. Gambier, 53d foot, son of Sir 
J. Gambier, to Helen Fred. dau. of J.C. Loch- 
ner, esq. of Enfield, Middlesex.—— At Cookham, 
Berks, Fred. Justice, esq. of Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, to Caroline, dau. of the late Col. Robbins, 
69th Foot.——23. At Holywell, H. Champion Part- 
ridge, esq. to Ethelred Frances, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Birch Reynardson.——At Norwood, the 
Rev. A. C. Bishop, to Lucy, only dau. of Sir J. 
and Lady Frances Wedderburne.——26. At Ea- 
ton Bishop, Henry Horn, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Amelia Anne, eldest dau. of J. S. Gowland, esq. 
of Cagebrook, Hereford.——At Littlington, the 
Rey. Edw. Johnson, to Mary, only dau. of the 
Rev. T. Scutt, of Clapham House, Sussex.—— 
At St. James’s, John Court Lett, esq. of Regent- 
street, to Eliz. only dau. of the late Capt. J. 
Emmerson, of Wells, Norfolk.——27. At Coven- 
try, Wm. Douglas Brisbane, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
second son of the late Rear-Adm. Sir C. Bris- 
bane, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late John Ryley, 
esq.——28. At Salisbury, Thomas Tatum, esq. 
to Louisa Sarah, eldest dau. of W. B. Brodie, 
esq. M.P.——At Trinity Church, Alex. Crombie, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary Harriett, second 
dau. of Francis Richardson, esq. of Upper Port- 
land-place.——At Norwich, C. Herbert Jenner, 
second son of Sir Herbert Jenner, to Fanny, 2d 
dau. of the late J. Hales, esq.——30. At Stafford 
Tho. Messiter, esq, barrister-at-law, to Marianne 
Louisa, only child of Sir C. Alston, bart.——31. 
At Gainsborough, W. Metcalf, esq. barrister-at. 
law, to Charlotte, second dau. of the late More- 
house Metcalf, esq. 

Sept. 1. At Pontefract, the Rev. H. Mills Ast- 
ley, Rector of Foulsham, Norfolk, to Dulcibella, 
dau. of Col. W. Gooch.——2. The Rev. Edm. 
Luttrell Stuart, Rector of Houghton, to Eliz. 
dau. of the Rev. J. L. Jackson, lacumbent of 
Knowle. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart Batuorst. 

July 26. In Arlington-street, aged 72, 
the Right Hon. Henry Bathurst, third 
Earl Bathurst, of Bathurst in Sussex 
(1792), and Baron Bathurst of Battlesdon, 
co. Bedford (1711), second Baron Apsley, 
of Apsley, in Sussex (1771) ; K.G. a Tel- 
ler of the Exchequer, Clerk of the Crown, 
an Filder Brother of the Trinity House, 
D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. &e, 

He was born May 22, 1762, the elder 
son of Henry second Earl Bathurst, and 
Lord Chancellor of England, by Try- 

hena, daughter of Thomas Scawen, of 
aidwell in Northamptonshire, esq. On 
bis coming of age, a seat in Parliament 
was provided for him, in the family bo- 
roagh of Cirencester, by the retirement 
of his uncle James Whitshed, esq. July 
9, 1783; and before the close of the same 
year Lord Apsley was appointed a Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty. In July 
1789 he removed to the Tveeeury; at 
which board he sat until June 1791. 

In May 1790 he succeeded the Earl of 
Hardwicke as one of the Teliers of the 
Exchequer, of which office he had pre- 
viously obtained the reversion. In 1793 
he was appointed a Commissioner for the 
affairs of India, and sworn of the Privy 
Council. He sat at that board until the 
change of ministry in 1802. He conti- 
nued to sit fer Cirencester until his ac. 
cession to the Peerage, on the death of 
his father, Aug. 6, 1794. 

On the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment in 1796, Earl Bathurst moved the 
Address to the King. In 1804 he was 
appointed Master Worker of the Mint; 
in 1807 he became President of the 
Board of Trade, and in 1909 his Lord- 
ship was Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, which be held only from the 
11th of October to the 6th of December. 
On the 11th of June 1812 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nial Department, and he discharged the 
duties of that office for a period of nearly 
sixteen In 1828 he was appointed 
President of the Council, which high 
office he retained ‘till the resignation of 
the Wellington Administration in 1830, 
since which time he has taken no very 
prominent part in public affairs.* 





* It is, we believe, regulated by Act 
of Parliament that the Tellership of the 
Exchequer shall not be filled up, by which 
a saving to the public will be derived of 
2,700/. per annum. The office of Clerk 
of the Crown has also become subject, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, II. 


His Lordship was elected a Knight of 
the Garter in 1817. 

In his various public employments, 
Earl Bathurst was attentive to business, 
and much esteemed by his . His 
talents, though not brilliant, were useful, 
and he had a competent knowledge of 
diplomacy ; his manners were conciliating, 
and as a political adversary he conducted 
himself without asperity. His Lordship 
was in office when the battle of Waterloo 
was fought, and was the only civilian 
invited annually to the military festivals 
given by the Duke of Wellington in com- 
memoration of that great,event. 

In the Biographical Peerage 1806, Sir 
Egerton Brydges made the following re- 
marks on his character:—“ He seems 
too much to have mdulged in a life of 
indolence, for his friends speak of him as 
a man of very superior talents; of which, 
however, he has not given the world much 
opportunity to forma judgment. He is 
said to be sagacious and sarcastic: full of 
acute sense and cutting humour.” 

His health had been gradually declining 
for some months. His death was unac- 
companied by pain; he expired in the bo- 
som of his family, and was perfectly sen- 
sible of his‘approaching dissolution. 

His Lordship married April 1, 1789, 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of Lord 
George Lennox, and aunt to the present 
Duke of Richmond. By her Ladyship, 
who survives him, he hadissue five sons and 
two daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Henry 
George now Earl Bathurst, D.C.L. and 
M.P. for Cirencester from 1812to the pre- 
sent time; his Lordship was born in 1790, 
and is unmarried; 2. the Hon. William 
Lennox Bathurst, Clerk to the Privy 
Council, and Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, also unmarried; 3. Lady Louisa- 
Georgiana; 4. the Hon. Seymour- Thomas, 
a Colonel in the army, who died on the 
10th of April last, leaving a son (see p. 





in consequence of his death, to the Act 
passed last session for regulating the 
offices of the Court of Chancery. It 
has ceased to be a sinecure, and is con- 
verted into an effective office, which can 
no longer be executed by deputy. The 
salary also is reduced to an amount which, 
after payment of the necessary expenses 
of the establishment, can hardly be esti- 
mated beyond 200i. per annum. The 
Lord Chancellor has appointed his Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Le Marchant, to the 
office, but it is understood that the ap-« 
pointment is only ne 
3 
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108); 6. Lady Emily-Charlotte, married 
in 1825 to Major-general the Hon. Sir F. 
C. Ponsonby, K.C.B. second son of the 
Earl of Besborough, and his issue; 7. 
the-Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst, Vi- 
car of Limber, Lincolnshire; he was born 
in 1802, and married in 1830, Lady Emily- 
Caroline Bertie, youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Abingdon. 

The body of Earl Bathurst was re- 
moved on Saturday Aug. 2 from Arling- 
ton-street to Cirencester, where the fune- 
ral took place on the Tuesday following. 
The solemn ceremony was rendered the 
more affecting and impressive through the 
circumstance of the body of his Lord- 
ship’s late son, Colonel the Hon. Sey- 
mour Bathurst, who died in London in 
April last, having been disinterred from 
the vault in which it was deposited in 
the new cemetery, on the Harrow-road, 
and borne to be interred in company with 
that of his honoured and much-lamented 
parent. The utmost respect was paid to 
the memory of his Lordship by the inha- 
bitants of Cirencester. 

The remains of the noble earl, and 
those of his son, lay in state during six 
hours on Monday, in the hall of the family 
mansion, and were seen by many thou- 
sand persons, several of whom had tra- 
velled considerable distances to witness 
the imposing ceremony. 

At the early hour of 6 o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, the bell of the Abbey 
Church began to toll, and towards 9, the 
hour appointed for the funeral, a large 
body of gentlemen and tenantry, all in 
deep mourning, amounting to nearly 300, 
assembled to join the train of mourners. 
The arrangements having been made, the 
procession preceeded towards the Abbey 
church. th he corpse of the Hon. Sey- 
mour Bathurst preceded that of the Earl. 
The pall-bearers were Lord Thynne, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Cripps, M.P., Mr. 
Edward Cripps, Mr. Croome, and Mr. 
Warner. ‘The chief mourners were his 
Lordship’s three sons— Earl Bathurst the 
Hon. William Bathurst, and the Hon. 
and Rev. Charles Bathurst. 





Tue Countess oF ANTRIM. 

June 30. In Park-lane, aged 56, the 
Right Hon. Anne-Catherine Macdonnel, 
Countess of Antrim, and Viscountess 
Dunluce, in the peerage of Ireland; 
mother of the Marchioness of London- 
derry, and half-sister to Viscount Dun- 
gannon. 

Her Ladyship was born Feb. 11, 1778, 
the elder daughter of Randal- William 
Marquis and sixth Earl of Antrim, by 
the Hon. Letitia Morres, daughter of 
Henry first Viscount Mountmorres, and 
widow of the Hon. Arthur Trevor (by 


whom she had an only child, the present 
Viscount Dungannon). 

On the death of her father, she suc- 
ceeded to the title already mentioned, 
which had been created by a patent 
granted to him in 1785, with remainder 
to his daughters, and the heirs male of 
their bodies. 

She was first married, April 25, 1799, 
to Sir Henry Vane-Tempest, Bart. by 
whom she had an only child, Lady- Fran- 
ces-Anne-Emily, who became in 1819 
the second wife of Charles- William, 
second and present Marquis of London- 
derry. The Countess was left a widow 
Aug. 1, 1813; and was married secondly, 
May 27, 1817, to Edmund Phelps, esq., 
who in consequence took the name of 
Macdonnel, and survives her Ladyship. 

The titles have devolved on her Lady- 
ship’s sister Charlotte, wite of Rear-Adm. 
Lord Mark Kerr, uncle to the Marquis 
of Lothian. They have a numerous 
family; of whom the eldest died on the 
28th of July, having borne the title of 
Lord Dunluce for the brief period of four 
weeks (see our last number, p. 333). 





Lorp GLENTWoRTH. 

dug. 7. At Killaloe, aged 45, the 
Rt. Hon. Henry-Hartstonge Pery, Lord 
Glentworth, eldest son of the Earl of 
Limerick. This clever but imprudent 
young nobleman fell a victim to a career 
of reckless indulgence. Born to an earl- 
dom, with a fortune of not less than 
40,0007. a-year, and gifted by nature with 
great natural talents, which were culti- 
vated in no ordinary degree, he com- 
menced life, not only under the most 
favourable but the most splendid aus- 
pices. Notwithstanding, the greatest part 
of his life, after he became of age, was 
spent in prison. His father, at various 
times, gave large sums to free him 
from difficulties, but unfortunately the 
Earl's intentions were continually frus- 
trated. It is said that policies of in- 
surance to the amount of 186,000/. were 
effected on Lord Glentworth’s life. Dur- 
ing the period of his Lordship’s con- 
finement in the Four Courts’ Marshalsea, 
in Dublin, he was involved as defendant 
in an action respecting the wife of a 
gentleman who was a prisoner for debt; 
and, after his release, he suffered incarce- 
ration in London. Some years ago he 
was a candidate on the liberal interest for 
a town in the south of Ireland, but he 
failed. Could his lordship, who was a 
man of considerable energy and fine ap- 
pearance, have redeemed himself from 
those habits which paralysed his powers, 
he might have attained an honourable 
place, by the force of his natural talents, 
in the estimation of the country. He 
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was married on the 11th May, 1808, to 
Arabella, second daughter of Tennison 
Edwards, esq., of Old Court, in the co. 
of Wicklow; his lady survives him, with 
eight children. His eldest son, Edmond- 
Henry, now Lord Glentworth, is a Lieu- 
tenant in the 7th foot. 





Duc pe Capore. 
‘ July .. . At Paris, aged 78, Jeen-Bap- 
tiste de Champagny, Duc de Cadore, the 
favourite Minister of Napoleon. 

He was born in Rouanne, of a noble 
family. He entered the French navy 
under Louis XV., was a Midshipman 
in the fleet of the Count de Grasse, and 
wounded in ‘the action so celebrated for 
the discomfiture of that Admiral. In 
1789, he was returned a Deputy from the 
Noblesse of Forez, to the States- General. 
He was one of the first who soon after- 
wards went over to the Tiers-Etat, and 
he was successively a Member of the 
National Assembly and National Con- 
vention. During the Reign of Terror he 
was imprisoned, because he belonged to 
the proscribed order, and he narrowly 
escaped being guillotined. After this, he 
retired into private life, and was drawn 
from it into office by Napoleon; and his 
administrative successes ate contempo- 
raneous with the most brilliant of the 
military achievements of his patron. He 
succeeded Bernadotte in the embassy to 
Vienna in 1801, was Minister of the 
Interior from 1804 to 1807, and lastly 
Minister for Foreign Affairs from 1807 
to 1811. In this capacity he had the 
good fortune to be acting when, in 1809, 
Bonaparte so completely prostrated the 
Austrian power, and he heartily assisted 
in the enforcement of Napoleon’s “ Con- 
tinental system.” His diplomatic address 
is said to bave secured for the Emperor 
rewards for his victories, which even the 
conqueror of Austerlitz and Wagram 
himself was surprised at. He also mainly 
negotiated the inauspicious marriage of 
‘Napoleon with the Emperor's daughter ; 
and, when all was lost in Russia, contri- 
‘buted to favour and secure the flight of 
the Empress. In 18]1 he was deprived 
of his portfolio, and entrusted with the 
management of the imperial domains; 
being consoled for his loss of power, by 
the riches he had amassed, a present lu- 
crative post, and the title of Due de 
Cadore. Under the Restoration he was 
made a Peer; but, having acted for Na- 
poleon during the Hundred aa he was 
deprived of his peerage at the second 
Restoration. In 1819 it was restored to 
him, and he held some office under Go- 
vernment at the time of his death; and 
it is remarked that he served under every 
King, and every other description of Go- 
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vernment in France, from the time of 
Louis XV. to the present time. His 
manners are said to have been mild, and 
his acquirements considerable. 





Marquis pE LAFAYETTE. 


May 20. At Paris, aged 76, General 
the Marquis de Lafayette. 

The wondrous scenes in both the New 
World and the Old, in which the name of 
Lafayette was prominently distinguished, 
are among the most remarkable in mo- 
dern history. Without any immediate 
connection with the causes of those great 
convulsions which have shaken the world 
for the last half aay: od he was an 
actor, not a plotter—Latayette was pre- 
sent at the birth, and acted as the god- 
father tomostof them. His interference 
in North American affairs greatly influ- 
enced the ultimate secession of the United 
States from this country, and he is found 
prominently mixed up with all the extra- 
ordinary scenes which occurred in his own 
country some few years after. Lastly, he 
took, a leading part in the second Revo: 
lution of 1830. 

Gilbert. Motier de Lafayette was born 
at Chavaniac in Auvergne, Sept. 6, 1757. 
His family had been distinguished both in 
arms and in letters; his father was slain 
at Minden. After going through his stu- 
dies at the college of Plessis, he married, 
at the age of sixteen, the daughter of the 
Duke d’Ayen, still younger than him- 
self, who was afterwards justly celebrated 
for her conjugial attachment and courage 
during his proscription. Through the 
interest of her family, the princely house 
of Noailles, he might have at once ob- 
tained distinguished preferment at Court ; 
but this he refused with an innate pas- 
sion for liberty, and at the age of nine- 
teen espoused the cause of American in- 
dependence. Lafayette arrived at Charles- 
town in the beginning of 1777; and the 
Congress - immediately offered him the 
rank of Major-General, which he ac- 
cepted, on the condition that he should 
serve as a volunteer, at his own expense. 
He was wounded in the first battle, that 
of Brandywine. In the following winter, 
being appointed to the Command-in- 
chief in the North, which a cabal had ren- 
dered independent of Washington, he 
accepted it only on condition of remain- 
ing under the orders of that great man, 
to whom his fidelity was at this period 
very serviceable.’ After two years’ ab- 


sence from France, during which his 
military skill was distinguished on several 
occasions, he returned home, honoured 
with a sword, which was presented to him 
by the Congress, through .the hands of 
Franklin, having engraved on it several 
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of his most brilliant achievements, and 
arepresentation of himself wounding the 
British lion, and receiving a ck tee 
America delivered from her chains. 

He was received in France with enthu- 
siasm, by the Court as well as the repub- 
lican party; and before his return per- 
suaded, the government to take an active 
part themselves in this attack upon Eng- 
land, through her principal colonies. 
Never did more signal retribution befall a 
country than that which shortly visited 
France after this dastardly conduct. 

During the campaign of 1780 Lufayette 
commanded the light infantry, and his ser- 
vices were indefatigably bestowed, until 
the close of the war, upon the capture of 
York-town, in Oct. VBL. 

Having returned to Franee, Lafayette 
was joined in the great expedition from 
Cadiz, destined first for Jamaica, and 
afterwards for New York and Canada. 
Their departure was obviated by the 
peace of 1783, which he contributed 
to negociate at Madrid, and of which he 
himself sent the first news. to the Ame- 
rican Congress. 

Shortly after, he visited the United 
States ; and in 1785 the courts and ar- 
mies of Germany. 

In 1787 he was a member of the assem- 
bly of the Notables, in which he de- 
nounced various abuses, proposed the 
abolition of lettres-de-cachet and state 
prisons, obtained a decree fayourable to 
the ciyil condition of the Protestants, 
und made alone the formal demand of 
the convocation of a National Assembly. 
*- What!” said the Count d’Artois, ad- 
dressing him, “do you move for the as- 
sembling of the States General 2” “ Yes,” 
answered he, “and for something still 
better.” 

When deputed to the States-general, 
he proposed, on the Lith of July 1789, 
his famous declaration, of Rights, which 
was made the basis of that of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. When that assembly 
declared itself permanent, he was ap- 
pointed Vice-President. On the 15th of 
the same month, he was proclaimed Com- 
mandant-general of the Burgher Guard, 
and the next morning published the order 
for destroying the Bastille. He had the 
eredit of having saved the lives of the 
Royal Family at Versuilles on the 5th 
and 6th of October, and of preserving 
for two years the general tranquillity of 
Paris, On the 8thof Oct. 1791 he took 
leave of the National Guard, and retired 
to his country seat. 

It was not long before the Legislative 
Assembly determined to raise three ar- 
mies of 50,000 each, to the command of 
which they appointed Luckner, Rocham- 
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beau, and Lafayette; war was declared, 
and Lafayette sent to the Netherlands. 
On the 16th of June 1792 he wrote a 
letter to the National Assembly, de- 
nouncing the Jacobin clubs ; and they very 
shortlyreturned him the compliment. The 
storm he had contributed to raise now 
raged beyond his control. It was at this. 
crisis that he might have attained the 
ehief power by leading the party which 
sacrificed the King; but that his princi- 
ples of justice and of mercy alike forbad, 
and more violent and reckless politicians 
seon surpassed him in the career of popu- 
larity, ‘The majority which at first sup- 
ported him in bis demonstration against 
the Jacobins fell away like melted snow, 
and, by the 19th of August, he had no 
resource left but either a dishonourable 
recantation, a death inglorious and una- 
vailing, or the chance of a retreat inte 
some neutral territory. He had adopted 
the last alternative; when he was inter- 
cepted by an Austrian corps at Liege, 
and imprisoned by the Coalition. He 
continued to suffer the miseries of a rigor- 
ous confinement for four years; and after 
his release, and return to France, he re- 
tired to his country residence at Lagrange, 
not being inclined to participate in the 
policy of Buonaparte. 

The various changes after the fall of 
Napoleon again brought him forward in 
the Chamber of Deputies ; and he made 
several propositions, in accordance with 
his principles of liberty, but with only 
partial suecess. In 1824 bre paid another 
visit to the United States, where he was 
reeeived with unabated enthusiasm. 

He witnessed with gratulation the po- 
pular demonstration of July 1830, and again 
placed himself at the head of the move- 
ment, by calling out his favourite National 
Guard. His measures, however, were 
again characterized by a moderation which 
evinced that his ambition was not that of 
an usurper; his model was evidently that 
Washington, with whom he had co-ope- 
rated, and whose actions he had witnessed 
with admiration ; not that Napoleon, from 
whose polities he had withdrawn, and 
whose career he had watched with dis- 
gust. When Lafayette might have de- 
clared himself “ Head of the French Re- 

ublic ” he was contented with the more 

umble title of “ Chief of the National 

Guard,” a distinction which in a very 

few months he abandoned in disgust. 

The Memoirs of these events were pub- 

lished by his Aid-de-camp M. Sarrans, 

in 1832, under the title of “‘ Lafayette, 

Louis-Philippe, and the Revolution of. 
1830,” and a translation was published in 
London, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lafayette was avowedly the head of 
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the Republican party in Franee ; at once 
the most influential and the most respect- 
able of that political sect. Hisname and 
virtuous private character were as a host 
to that faction, or fraction; but his coun- 
sels, on the other hand, which were inva- 
riably those of , contributed much 
to keep within att 2 its insurrectionary 
excesses. His disposition was mild, and 
revolted from scenes of blood; whilst he 
was weak enough to think that the most 
violent excesses might be perpetrated in an 
innocuousand peacefulmanner. He would 
not hurt a fly, and could yet approve of con- 
vulsions which rien all the guarantees 
of life, liberty, and property. Vain, super- 
ficial, and theatrical, the could parade at 
the head of a Parisian mob, and before that 
ignorant audience clamour about freedom, 
equality, and popular rights; but knew 
not, or cared not, that the speeches he 
was making and the tumults he was coun- 
tenancing, were the certain preludes to 
galling despotisms, under which all free- 
dom and allright were sure to be crushed. 
He was the last of that theoretic school 
which received its notions of sedition 
from the writings of the philosophers. 
Weak and inconclusive in council, he was 
straightforward and formidable in action, 
most commonly the slave of his own im- 
pulsive attachment to abstract liberty; or 
a tool in the hands of somebody more cun- 
ning and less principled than himself. It 
is to him, and others like him, that France 
owes the governments of Robespierre, of 
Napoleon, and of Louis-Philippe. 

His funeral took place on May 28, and 
from his public character both as a Mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and a 
General, was invested with all the im- 
posing pomp of numerous bodies of mili- 
tary and of the National Guards, who 
came forward in immense numbers, to 
join in giving effect to this parting act of 
their homage. The hearse was decorated 
with 12 tricoloured flags, three at each 
corner; it was surmounted by plumes, 
and had the letter L on various parts of 
the drapery; and was drawn by four 
black horses. It was preceded by mufiled 
drums, the deputations from various le- 
gions of the National Guards of Paris 
and the Banlieu, the 61st regiment of the 
line, and a regiment of red lancers; and 
succeeded by the deputations of the 
Chambers of Peers and Deputies, and 
from various public bodies of foreigners, 
particularly Americans and Poles. Four 
of the Royal carriages, three private ones 
of the General, followed by another re- 
giment of lancers, seven private carriages, 
and a body of Municipal Guards, wound 
up the procession. The religious part 
of the ceremony was performed in the 
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chureh of the Assumption, the parish of 
the deceased, and the interment took 
place in the private burying-ground of 
Piepas, within the walls of Paris, where 
the General was laid by bis own request 
in the same grave with his wife and mo- 
ther-in-law. 

A simple slab of black marble marks 
the spot where his remains repose. — It 
bears this inscription;—‘* Here lies M. 
P. J. R. G. M. de Lafayette, Lieut.-Ge- 
neral, Deputy; born at Auvergne, in 1757; 
married, in t796, Mdlle. de Noailles ; died 
in 1834,—Requiescat in pace.” 





M. ve Bovurtenne. 

Feb. 7. At Caen, aged 64, M. de 
Bourienne, formerly Minister of State. 

Louis Anthony Fauvelet de Bourienne 
was born at Sens, July 9, 1769. He was 
brought up in the military school at 
Brienne with Napoleon Buonaparte, aud 
there formed an intimate friendship with 
the “child of destiny.” However, bein 
intended for diplomacy, he was remov 
from Brienne to Leipsic, and in 1792 was 
appointed Seeretary of Legation at Stutt- 
gard, from whence he was recalled on the 
breaking out of the German war. Having 
returned to Leipsic (where he married) 
he was shortly after arrested by the Court 
of Dresden, on suspicion of correspond- 
ing with the French emissaries, and, after 
an imprisonment of seventy days, was 
commanded to quit the electorate. 

In 1797 General Buonaparte invited 
Bourienne to become his Secretary; he 
was consequently with the Conqueror in 
all his Italian campaigns, and also in 
Egypt. In conjunction with Gen. Clarke, 
he drew up the memorable treaty of 
Campo Formio. 

When Buonaparte was appointed to 
the Consulate, M. de Bourienne was no- 
minated a Counsellor of State; and sub- 
sequently he was sent to Hamburgh as 
Chargé d’Affaires, and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the circle of Lower Saxony. He 
continued to reside at Hamburgh until 
the fall of Napoleon, when he returned to 
Paris. On the 3d of April 1814 the 
Provisional Government appointed him 
Director-general of Posts; and in the 
course of the same year he published a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘A History of Buo- 
naparte, by a Man who has not quitted 
him for Fifteen Years.” His larger work, 
the Memoirs of Napoleon, is well known 
by an English translation; it is valuable 
in those portions in which he was person- 
ally concerned, but is spun out with many 
matters with which he had nothing to do, . 

When Louis X VIL returned to Paris, 
M. de Bourienne was removed from the 
office of the Posts, which was given to 









M. Ferrand. However, on the 12th of 
March 1815, he was appointed to the 
Prefecture of Police; and he afterwards 
fled with the King to Ghent. In the 
month of July he was again at Paris, and 
restored to his employment. He con- 
tinued a Minister of State until the ter- 
mination of the reign of Charles X. 

The “glorious revolution of the three 
days,” combined with the loss of his for- 
tune, is supposed to have deprived M. de 
Bourienne of his reason; and he passed the 
latter part of his life at a maison de santé in 
Normandy, where he died of apoplexy. 





THe Marquis GRIMALDI. 

* June 28. At Turin, aged 57, the Mar- 
quis Luigi Grimaldi, of Genoa, commonly 
designated della Pietra, from the name of 
his fief near Naples, which had been held: 
by his immediate ancestors for about 
three centuries, 

This amiable nobleman was the last 
male descendant resident at Genoa, of a 
family which has given consuls, rulers, 
and doges to that republic for upwards of 
of a thousand years ;* and it is believed 
that, out of the four great Genoese fami- 
lies of Grimaldi, Doria, Spinola, and 
Fiesque (to be a member of any one of 
which is accounted greater than nobility) 
the name of Spinola alone is now to be 
found at Genoa. 

The Marquis has left a widow and two 
daughters his coheiresses, of which latter 
the lady Isabella was married in 1823 to 
the Marquis Guvanni Francesco Spinola; 
and the Lady Ginevra was married in 
1830 to the Dareuid Cesar Durazzo. 

The extinction in late years of various 
branches of this house has been remark- 
able. In 1820 the Marquis Giuseppe 
Grimaldi of Genoa, who was the last 
male descendant of another branch, died, 
leaving only four daughters. His cousin, 
Giovanni Shistind Grimaldi, Doge of the 
Republic, died without issue a few years 
previously. The Duke Francesco Gri- 
maldi (the surviving member of a third 
branch) died in 1824, leaving one only 
daughter, who succeeded to his immense 
wealth. The Duke’s father, in limiting 
his property by his will, when speaking of 
the presumption of there being no male 
issue of his line, uses this melancholy 
sentence, “ but in the unhappy supposi- 
tion of the extinction of my family;” a 
forboding which was early realised. 


ae 





* This family has constantly been con- 
nected with England in embassies and 
otherwise, from the reign of William the 
Conqueror to the present time. See 
Gent. Mag. vol. cu. pt. ii. p. 508. 
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The sudden death of the Marquis’ 
Luigi affords a striking instance of the 
vanity of worldly pursuits. He had for 
the last three years, or thereabouts, ab- 
sented himself much from Genoa, and 
resided at Turin, for the purpose of pro- 
secuting the claims of the Grimaldi family 
(viz. the branches of Genoa and An- 
tibes) to the small independent sovereignty 
of Monaco, at the confines of Italy and 
France, on the ground that the ancestors 
of the present Prince had obtained pos- 
session of the principality in 1731, from 
having married the daughter and only 
child of Prince Antonio Grimaldi, the 
then reigning Prince, and which posses- 
sion was an usurpation, as the princi- 
pality was a fief of the empire, granted to 
the Gramaldis as early, according to 
most accounts, as the year 920, but at 
any rate during the existence of, and sub- 
ject to the salic law, which excludes fe- 
males, and that by consequence the male 
heirs of the House of Grimaldi became 
entitled to the inheritance in preference 
to the daughter of Prince Antonio, who 
died in 1731; and her descendants, who- 
have, notwithstanding, enjoyed it ever 
since, changing their name and arms of 
Matignon for those of Grimaldi. 

In the prosecution of this claim, the 
Marquis was resident at Turin in June 
last, expecting the ultimatum of the 
Court in his favour; when he died, to 
the overwhelming grief of his family, 
who were at Genoa. 

The Marquis was in much favour with 
the King of Sardinia, whilst his benevo- 
lence and princely liberality gained for 
him universal affection. His estates de- 
volve to the Marchioness and her daugh- 
ters; and his nearest male heirs are an 
elder branch of his family, which settled 
in this country in the reign of James II. 
to which branch, and to the Marquis 
Grimaldi of Antibes, descends the con- 
clusion of the prosecution of the claim 
against the present Prince of Monaco. 





Rr. Hon. M. A. Taytonr. 

July 16. At his house at Whitehall, 
aged 76, the Right Hon. Michael Angelo 
Taylor, M.P. for Sudbury, a Barrister- 
at-law, and Recorder of Poole. 

Mr. ‘Taylor was the son and heir of Sir 
Robert Taylor, Architect to the Bank of 
England and other public offices, who 
was Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
1783, and during his shrievalty received 
the honour of knighthood. He died in 
1788, leaving a fortune of 180,000/. en- 
tirely his own creation; and some anec- 
dotes of him will be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. tvut. p. 930. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was a student of St. 
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John’s college, Oxford, where he took 
‘the degree of M.A. in 1781. He was 
‘called to the bar by the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in Michaelmas term 1774, and 
was at the time of his death supposed to 
be its senior barrister, as well as father of 
the House of Commons (since the re- 
tirement of Mr. Coke). He was first re- 
turned to Parliament for Poole in 1784, 
and in the same year was elected Re- 
corder of that town. At the general 
election of 1790 he was returned to Par- 
liament for Heytesbury, and was also a 
candidate for Poole, but his opponents, the 
Hon. Charles Stuart and Benj. Lester, 
esq. were returned, the latter by a ma- 
jority of two, and the former by only one 
vote. Mr. Taylor having petitioned the 
House of Commons, with other parties 
concerned, the Committee in Feb. 1791 
declared that Mr. Stuart was not duly 
elected, and that Mr. Taylor should have 
been returned. He in consequence re- 
linquished his seat for Heytesbury, and 
made his election for Poole. However, 
in 1796 he was not re-elected; but ob- 
tained a seat for Aldborough. In Feb. 
1800, on the resignation of Sir F. V. 
Tempest, Bart. he was elected Member 
for the City of Durham; but in the Par- 
liament of 1802-6 we believe he did not 
sit in the House. In 1806 he was re- 
turned for Rye; in 1807 for Ilchester; in 
1812 again for Poole; and in 1818 he re- 
covered his seat for Durham, which he 
continued to represent until the dissolu- 
tion of 1830. In 1831 he was returned 
for Sudbury; having in the preceding 
February been sworn of the Privy 
Council. 

For many years Mr. Taylor’s house 
was a rendezvous for the Whig party; and 
his liberal and elegant, but unostenta- 
tious, hospitality will be long remembered. 
He was one of the few surviving asso- 
ciates of Mr. Fox, and of that small num- 
ber of able and intrepid men who ad- 
hered to him during the stormy times of 
the French revolution. He was a friend 
of the late King and one of bis Counsel for 
the Duchy of Cornwall. Mr. Taylor was 
of late years chiefly distinguished by his 
persevering exposition of the intolerable 
piomees of the Chancery Court; and 

e has lived to see many of his recom- 
mendations effected by the instrumen- 
tality of his friend, the Lord Chancellor 
Brougham. Mr. M. A. Taylor and his 
father Sir Robert were the authors of 
two very useful but complex Acts of 
Parliament. Sir Robert’s was the Build- 
ing Act, which secured to the metropolis 
that most important safeguard against the 
spread of fire, the erection of party walls; 
Mr. Taylor’s was the Street Act, by 


which most of the nuisances and obstruc- 
tions which heretofore deformed the me- 
tropolis have been effectually got rid of. 

Mr. Taylor’s body was interred on the 
23d of July, in the family vault at St. 
Martin’s in the Fields. 





Sir Foster Cunuirrr, Bart. 
June 15. At Acton Park, Denbigh- 
shire, in his 80th year, Sir Foster Cun- 
liffe, the third Baronet (1759), and F.S. A. 
He was born Feb. 8, 1755, the only 
son of Sir Robert the second Baronet, by 
Mary daughter of Ichabod Wright, esq. 
of Nottingham, banker; and was nephew 
to Sir Ellis Cunliffe, M.P. for Liverpool, 
on whom the baronetcy was conferred, 
with remainder to his brother. 
Sir Foster succeeded his father in 1778. 
He married, Oct. 1, 1781, Harriot, 
daughter of Sir David Kinloch, the sixth 
baronet, of Gilmerton, co. Edinburgh ; 
and by that lady, who died Sept. 11, 1826, 
he had issue seven sons and two daugh- 
ters. ‘The former were, 1. Foster Cun- 
liffe, esq. who died without issue, Feb. 
18, 1832, having married, in 1809, the 
Hon. Elizabeth- Emma Crewe, only 
daughter of John Lord Crewe; 2. Sir 
Robert-Henry Cunliffe, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; he has been twice 
married in India, and has a numerous 
family; 3. Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, esq. 
who married in 1822, Caroline, young- 
est daughter of the late John King- 
ston, esq.; 4. Francis-Kinloch, who died 
young; 5. Brooke; 6. the Rev. George 
Cunliffe, who married in 1821 Dorothea, 
daughter of T. S. Townshend, of Tre- 
vellyn, co. Denbigh, esq. ; and 7. 'Fhomas. 
The daughters were, 1. Mary, married to 
the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynne, brother to Sir Watkin Williams. 
Wynne, Bart.; and 2. Harriet, who was 
married to her cousin-german Sir Ri- 
chard Brooke, the sixth and present baro- 
net, of Norton Priory, in Cheshire, (whose 
mother was Mary Cunliffe, sister to Sir 
Foster) and died in 1825, leaving a nu- 
merous family. ’ 
A view of Acton Hall, in the improve- 
ment of which Sir Foster Cunliffe ex- 
a gg large sums, will be found in Neale’s 
eats. ’ 





Sir Rozsert Witmot, Barr. 

July 23. At the Parks, Great Mal- 
vern, aged 82, Sir Robert Wilmot, the 
second Baronet, of Osmaston, co. Derby 
(1772). 

He was the natural son of Sir Robert 
Wilmot, the first Baronet, (of a junior 
branch of the Wilmots of Chaddesden in 
the same county, on whom a Baronetcy 
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was conferred in 1759); and succeeded to 
the title on the 14th Nov. 1772 in pur- 
suance of a special remainder in the pa- 
tent, which had been granted only on the 
19th of Sept. preceding. The late Ba- 
ronet was at that period Secretary to Earl 
ee ie the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

Sir Robert was twice married; first, at 
Pirbright, Surrey, on the 17th Sept. 1783, 
to Juliana-Elizabeth, daughter of Admi- 
ral the Hon. John Byron, and widow of 
her cousin-german the Hon. William 
Byron, M.P. for Morpeth, only son of 

illiam fifth Lord Byron. By this lady, 
who died March 15, 1788, he had an only 
son, now the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert John 
Wilmot Horton, Bart. 

Sir Robert married secondly, in 1795, 
Mariana, daughter and heiress of the late 
Charles Howard, of Pipe Grange, co. 
Stafford, esq. who survives him, with four 
other sons and two daughters: 2. Mary- 
Anne, married in 1826 to Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Richard Church, K.C.H., K.F.M. 
&e.; 3. Charles-Foley; 4 the Right 
Hon. Augusta-Anne, Countess of Ken- 
mare, married in 1816 to Valentine se- 
cond and present Earl of Kenmare; 5. 
Eardley-Nicholas; 6. Frederick; and 7, 
Montagu. 

The present Baronet, who is a Privy 
Councillor, and now Governor of Cey- 
lon, married, in 1806, Anne-Beatrix, 
daughter and coheiress of Eusebius Hor- 
ton, of Catton, co. ~~ esq. by whom 
he has a numerous family; and took the 
surname of Horton after Wilmot, in 
1823, pursuant to the will of his father- 
in-law. 





Sm B. W. Guise, Bart. 

July 23. At Rendecomb Park, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 59, Sir Berkeley William 
Guise,the second Baronet (1783) D.C.L., 
M.P. for the Eastern Division of Glou- 


.cestershire, and one of the Verdurers of 


the Forest of Dean, 

He was born July 14, 1775, the eldest 
son of Sir John the first Baronet, by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Wright, esq. and niece to Sir Martin 
Wright, Knt. He succeeded to. the title 
on the death of his father, in 1794; and 
was created D.C..L.'as a member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Oct. 29, 1796. 

He was returned to Parliament as mem- 
ber for Gloucestershire at the general elec- 
tion of 1812, and has ever since continued 
to represent the county. He was favour- 
able to Reform in Parliament, and advo- 
cated the immediate abolition of slavery. 

At the last election there were three 
candidates for the Eastern Division, for 
whom at the close of the poll the num- 
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bers were—Sir B. W. Guise, 3313; the 
Hon. H, F. Moreton, 3185; and Mr, 
Codrington, 2675. 

Firm and disinterested in his public 
career, he was as highly respected by his 
Opponents as he was deservedly beloved 
pag supporters: in every office of friend- 
ship he was without dissimulation, and in 
acts of piety without ostentation; t! h 
life, he was the poor man’s friend, and in 
the exercise of power, abhorred oppres- 
sion; as he lived, so he died—adorned 
with all the virtues of a private man and 
a Christian. 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
by his next brother, now Sir John Wright 
Guise, a Major-General in the army; a 
by Diana, daughter of John Vernon, of 
Clontarf castle, co. Dublin, esq., has a 
numerous family. 

The friends of Sir William propose to 
erect a monument to his memory in Glou- 
cester cathedral. 

GENERAL CHOWNE. 

July 15. In Eaton-place, Pimlico, 
General Christopher Chowne, Colonel 
of the 76th Foot. 

This gentleman, whose paternal name 
was Tilson, was appointed in 1794 to the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the late 99th 
foot, from which he removed to the 44th 
in Jan. 1799. He became Colonel by 
brevet, Jan. 1, 1800; Brigadier-General 
with the forces in the Mediterranean, 
under Lt.-Gen. Sir James Craig, March 
25, 1805; and Major-General April 25, 
1808. In 1809 he was appointed to the 
staff of the British army serving in Spain 
and Portugal, which situation he resigned 
in the following year. Shortly after he 
assumed the name of Chowne. In 1812 
he was again appointed to the staff of the 
Peninsular army, and to command the 
second division. At the battle of Tala- 
vera he commanded in Lord Hill’s divi- 
sion, and his services on that occasion 
were honourably mentioned in the Duke 
of Wellington’s despatches. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General 1813, was 
appointed Colonel of the 76th foot 1814, 
and became a.full General in 1830. 


Lr.-Gen. Sin W. Aytert, K.M.T. 

July '7. In London, aged 73, Lieut.- 
General Sir William Aylett, K.M.T. 

This officer entered the army May 17, 
1783, as Cornet in the 15th Light Dra- 
goons, in which corps he succeeded to a 
lieutenancy and a troop. He was ap- 
pointed to the Majority of the regiment 
on the Ist of March, 1794, and on the 24th 
of the following month, distinguished 
himself in the operations near Cambray, 
when a small detachment of only 272 men, 
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composed of 160 of the 15th Dragoons, 
nd 112 Austrian hussars, actually attack- 
ed and routed 10,000 French cavalry and 
infantry, killing from eight to twelve hun- 
dred, and taking three pieces of cannon. 
In the year 1798 Lieut.-Col. Aylett re- 
ceived a letter from the Baron Thugut, 
expressing the Emperor’s regret that the 
statutes of the order of Maria Theresa, 
forbad its cross being conferred on fo- 
reigners, and requesting him to receive, 
for himself and the other officers engaged, 
the only impressions which had been 
struck of a medal commemorating that 
brilliant action, except one which had been 
deposited in the Imperial Cabinet at Vi- 
enna. On the 30th of May, 1801, he re- 
ceived the royal license to accept the order 
of Maria Theresa, which, we presume, 
had then been extended to foreigners. 
Since that date, he has borne the title of 
Sir William. In 1798 he attained the 
brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel. On the 
14th of May, 1804, he exchanged to the 
19th foot, from which he was placed on 
= half-pay of the sixth Garrison batta- 
ion. 


He obtained the brevet of Colonel 
1808, Major-General 1811, and Lieute- 
nant-General 182]. He served for some 
time on the Irish staff. 

MaJor-Gen. Pinkineton. 

July 6. At Craven-hill, Bayswater, 
aged 68, Major-General Robert Pilking- 
ton, Inspector-general of Fortifications, 
and Colonel-Commandant of the corps 
of Royal Engineers. 

He was appointed to a First Lieu- 
tenancy in the Royal Engineers in 1793, 
became Captain-Lieutenant 1797, Cap- 
tain 1801, and Lieut.-Colonel 1809. He 
served on the Walcheren expedition, and 
was employed to superintend the destruc- 
tion of the basin and works at Flushing. 
In 1814 he served with the British army 
in North America under Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
J. Sherbrooke; and he there commanded 
a detachment of the Royal Artillery and 
the twenty-fifth regiment, which captured 
Machias, the only place possessed by the 
Americans between Penobscot and Pas- 
samaquody Bay. He was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel 1815, to that of Ma- 
jor-General 1825, and Colonel-Com- 
mandant in his corps, in 1830. 





Av. Roserr Murray. 

June 31. At his residence, South-hill, 
near Liverpool, aged 71, Robert Murray, 
esq. Admiral of the White. 

This gentleman went to sea when a 
mere child, and having passed the pro- 
pg: term, he served as a Lieutenant 
on board the Ramillies 74, commanded 
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p Aang active officer, the Hon. Robert 
igby, to whom he was related. In her 
he was present in the encounter with the 
French fleet off Ushant, July 27, 1778, 
when the Ramillies had 28 men killed and 
wounded, Mr. Murray afterwards re- 
moved into the Prince George 98, with 
Digby, who had now hoisted his flag as a 
Rear- Admiral, and who warmly befriend- 
edhim. He obtained post Dec. 15, 
1782. 

In 1789 he was commissioned to the 
Blonde 32, in which he served on the 
Leeward Island station, under the orders 
of Sir J. Laforey, until 1791, when he 
removed into the Blonde, which was paid 
off the same year. 

In 1793 Capt. Murray was appointed 
to the Oiseau of 36 guns, being the third 
French frigate in which he hoisted his 
pendant. In the following year he was 
actively employed on the North American 
station. In 1795 he removedinto the Asia 
64, in which he continued, on the same 
station (Adm. Vandeput having hoisted 
his flag on board, at the close of 1798, and 
dying March 1800), until the arrival of 
Sir William Parker, when he returned to 
England, and was paid off in Dec. 1800. 
In his duties as flag-Captain he was most 
assiduous, and to his vigilance was owing 
the preservation of the dockyard at Ha- 
lifax, in Aug. 1799, when some daring 
incendiaries made repeated attempts to 
set it on fire. 

Capt. Murray received his flag in the 
promotion of 1804. In Oct. 1809 he 
became a Vice-Admiral; and in June 
1811, was appointed Commander-in-chief 
at North Yarmouth, the duties of which 
station he transacted until the reduction 
occasioned by the termination of hostili- 
ties. He attained the rank of Admiral, 
Aug. 12, 1819. 

In 182], Admiral Murray was instru- 
mental in forming the establishment of a 
floating chapel at Liverpool, for seamen; 
and also a religious institution for their 
moral improvement: and, in consequence 
of his exertions, the Tees was lent by the 
Admiralty for the former purpose. Ad- 
miral Murray has left two sons in the 
Navy, the one a Commander, the other a 
Lieutenant. 





Rear-Apm. Mansy. 

June 18. Suddenly, at the George Inn, 
Southampton, in consequence of having 
taken an excessive dose of opium, aged 
67, Thomas Manby, Esq. Rear- Admiral 
of the White. 

This officer was son of Matthew Pep- 
per Manby, esq. of Hilgay, in Norfolk, 
a Captain in the Welsh Fusileers, and 
brother to Capt. George Mauby, formerly 
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Barrack-master at Yarmouth, who-receiv- 
ed 2000/. from Parliament for the inven- 
tion of a life-preserving apparatus. 

He entered the Navy at the age of 16, 
as Midshipman in the Hyena 24, and 
served with diligence and attention on the 
Trish and West Indiastations, In 1790, 
in consequence of the testimonials he 
produced, Capt. Vancouver gave him a 
master’s-mate rating on board the Disco- 
very, which sailed to explore the north- 
west coast of America, and to claim from 
the Spaniards the restitution of Nootka. 
Whilst the negociations were pending at 
that place, Mr. Manby was appointed to 
act as Master of the Chatham tender, in 
which situation he encountered the peril- 
ous navigation.of those seas with so much 
skill, that, in Sept. 1794, Capt. Vancou- 
ver promoted him to act as Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Discovery. He filled that 
station until the return of the expedition 
to England, in Oct. 1795, when his com- 
mission was confirmed by the Admiralty. 

Lieut. Manby was serving in the Juste, 
of 80 guns, when Lord. Hugh Seymour 
was appointed to command a squadron in 
the South seas, on which occasion his 
Lordship applied for Lieutenant Manby’s 
assistance in such terms, that he was made 
a Commander in 1796, and appointed to 
the Charon, which was commissioned as 
a storeship to attend the squadrons. The 
expedition did not take place, but our 
officer retained his command on the Chan- 
nel station, until he obtained the rank of 
Post Captain,in Jan. 1799. His services 
in watching the safety of convoys had re- 
commended him to notice, and he was 
shortly after nominated to the Bourde- 
lais, of 24 guns. 

On the Ist Dec. 1800, the Bourdelais 
sailed from Portsmouth with the Andro- 
meda and Fury,.and a large convoy of 
West Indiamen; but the fleet was dis- 
persed by a furious gale. On the 8th of 
Jan. he retook one of the merchantmen, 
which had been captured by the Mouche 

rivateer, and another two days afterward. 
aving gained his station of Barbadoes, 
on the 29th of the same month he was 
chased by three sail, and, having shortened 
sail to save them trouble, engaged with 
the largest brig, the Curieux of 18 guns, 
which, after an action of about thirty 
minutes, was so completely riddled, as 
shortly after to sink, unfortunately with 
two midshipmen and five seamen, who 
were assisting in removing the wounded 
enemy. Inthe meantime the consorts of 
the Curieux effected theirescape. Capt. 
Manby remained in the West Indies dur- 
ing the remainder of the war, and return- 
ed to England, in command of the Juno 
frigate, in July 1802. 


After the recommencement of hostili- 
ties, Capt. Manby obtained the command 
of the Africaine, a fine 38-gun frigate; 
and he afterwards commanded the Uranie 
and Thalia, and tried all the vicissitudes 
of. climate, between the West Indies and 
the coast of Greenland. His health at 
length became so broken, that he was 
compelled to resign his ship at the close 
of. 1808, and he. was never after commis- 
sioned. Although never restored to per- 
fect health, he enjoyed many years of com- 
parative ease and happiness in the, quiet 
of domestic life. He attained the rank 
of Rear-Admiral in 1830. - 

He married in 1800 Miss Hammond, of 
Northwold, by whom he has two daugh- 
ters, one of whom was married in 1827 to 
James Dawes, esq. of Hampshire, who 
in the following year was created Baron 
de Flasson, with letters of naturalization 
under the Great Seal of France, enabling 
him to hold the royal domain of Flasson, 
presented to him by the Prince of Condé. 

A more extended Memoir of Rear- 
Adm. Manby will be found in Marshall’s 
—_ Naval Biography, vol. ii. pp. 199 





Rear-Apm. WILson. 

June... At Birchgrove, co. Wexford, 
aged 74, Alexander Wilson, Esq. a retired 
Rear- Admiral. 

He was born Jan. 12, 1760; and as he 
very early evinced a predilection for the 
sea, his family, under the idea of weaken- 
ing his admiration, placed him in a West 
Indiaman belonging to his uncle. The 
attempt, however, was vain; young Wil- 
son was truly attached to a nautical life, 
and in 1777 he entered the Navy. 

His first ship was the Robuste 74, 
commanded by Capt. Alex. Hood, after- 
wards Lord Bridport, who, pleased with 
Wilson’s activity and attention, appointed 
him his coxswain. In this ship he was 
present at the encounter with the French 
fleet off Ushant, July 27, 1778, when she 
had five killed and seventeen wounded. 
snerty after, Capt. Hood quitted the 
ship. 

On the Ist of May 1779, the Robuste, 
commanded by Capt. Phipps Cosby, 
sailed from Spithead for North America, 
under Rear-Adm. Arbuthnot. On the 
19th of March, 1781, the Robuste led 
the van in the action with the fleet under 
de Ternay, and Mr. Wilson, who was 
signal midshipman, received a_ severe 
wound in the right arm. The Robuste 
was so much disabled, that she was ob- 
liged to. be repaired, first at New York, 
and again at Antigua, and was paid off 
ao return home in the summer of 
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During the ensuing peace, Mr. Wilson 
served in’ the Triumph 74,. Capt. Jon. 
Faulkner, and in the Barfleur 98, with 
Lord Hood, who held the command at 
Portsmouth. In 1787 he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant. 

In 1789 he was appointed to the Nau- 
tilus 16, and served as her First Lieute- 
nant for three years on the Newfound- 
land station. In 1793 he was appointed 
to the Royal George 110, bearing the 
flag of Lord Bridport, and consequently 
shared in the’brilliant part acted by that 
ship on the Ist of June, 1794, when he 
was wounded. On the return of the 
fleet to Spithead, he became the First 
Lieutenant, in which station he served in 
the action off Orient, in June 1795. 
Being selected to take the prize-ship 
Alexander into port, he was made Com- 
mander, and appointed to the Kingfisher 
16. In this vessel he was merely sent 
with dispatches to-Adm. Pringle in the 
North Seas; and on his return he was 
posted to the Boreas by commission dated 
Sept. 2, 1795. 

Te afterwards had the command of 
the Trusty 50, and sailed to Egypt, where 
he was left in command of the bay of 
Aboukir, for the greater part of the time 
whilst Lord Keith cruized off the coast 
with the line-of-battle ships; having fre- 
quently fifty pendants under his orders, 
besides a very large fleet of transports, 
He received the Turkish gold medal ; and 
Lord Keith, in his despatches, described 
him as having been “indefatigable in his 
duties of the port.” Having been ap- 
pointed to the Alexandria (the late 
French frigate Regenérée), he returned 
home, was placed on half-pay, and never 
obtained further employment afloat. 

In 1805 he succeeded Sir Josias Row- 
ley in the command of the Sea Fencibles 
at Wexford, and retained it until they 
were paid off towards the close of the 
war. In 1814 he was placed on the re- 
tired list of Rear- Admirals, ‘‘ after hav- 
ing,”’ as he himself has remarked, “ fought 
in five general actions, besides minor af- 
fairs, and on five several occasions were 
the thanks of Parliament bestowed on 
the fleets in which I had the honour to 
serve.” His removal from the ordinary 
career of promotion was certainly a case 
of more than usual neglect and unequal 
retribution to desert, in the absence of 
family interest. 

He has left a son, Lieut. Wilson, who 
has the semaphore station at Putney. 


Carr. T. E. Hoste, R.N. 

July 27. At Litcham, Norfolk, in his 
40th year, Thomas Edward Hoste, esq. 
Captain in the Royal Navy; uncle to 
Sir Wm. L. G. Hoste, Bart. 
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Captain Hoste was the fifth son of the 
Rev. Dixon Hoste, late Rector of Ti- 
vetshall and Godwick, ,in Norfolk. At 
the age of 13, he commenced his ca- 
reer in the Navy as a volunteer in the 
Amphion, then commanded by his distin- 

ished brother, the late Sir William 

oste, Bart. and K.C.B. A few months 
after, that ship had a severe action with 
a French frigate (at anchor under the 
batteries) in the bay of Rosas; and Sir 
William, in a letter to his father, after 
the action, says, “‘ My little Ned behaved 
like a hero.” The Amphion was soon 
after sent tocruize in the Adriatic, where 
her boats were constantly employed in 
cutting out vessels and convoys from un- 
der the batteries, on the coast of Alba- 
nia. Here young Hoste had a fine field 
for the display of his gallantry and prowess, 
of which he took every opportunity of 
availing himself. On one of the first 
occasions, the boats being about to leave 
the ship on service, he was standing near 
the gangway ready to join in the expedi- 
tion, which his brother observing, told 
him “he was too young for that sort of 
work,” and he left the quarter deck ap- 
eee | much disappointed. The boats 

ad proceeded some distance when the 
Lieutenant in command felt somethir 
move under his legs, and to his no smal 
surprise found it was “little Hoste,” who 
had got into the boat through one of the 
port-holes, and had stowed himself away 
under the stern sheets. In the latter 
part of 1809 he left the Amphion to join 
the Spartan frigate, at the request of her 
Captain, Sir Jahleel Brenton, an intimate 
friend of his brother Sir William. In 
the May following the Spartan distin- 
guished herself in a most gallant action 
with a very superior French force in the 
Bay of Sogiat, where Hoste’s conduct 
was very conspicuous, though his rank 
did not admit of his name being mention- 
ed in the public despatch. In conse- 
quence of the severe wound Sir Jahleel 
had received, the Spartan returned to 
England, and Hoste once more joined 
the Amphion, just in time to be present 
in the memorable battle of Lissa, March 
13, 1811. In this action he was severely 
wounded in the hand, and much burnt by 
the explosion of a cartridge. He return. 
ed to England in the Amphion; and, 
when he was paid off, joined his family at 
Godwick, where he remained till 1812, 
when, his brother having been appointed 
to his Majesty’s frigate Bacchante, he 
proceeded in her to his old station in the 
Adriatic, where he was constantly em- 
ployed in boat attacks. In a letter to his 
father, Sir William again bears testimony 
to the gallantry of his conduct. ‘“ Dear 
Edward,” he observes, “ was again in one 
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of the boats, and came out prize-master of 
one of the gun-boats. I think if evera 
midshipman deserved a Lieutenant’s com- 
mission for putting himself in the way of 
shot, my young friend deserves it.” » In 
October 1813, he was appointed acting 
Lieutenant in the Wizard brig, which ap- 
pointment was soon after confirmed by 
the Admiralty. As Lieutenant he sub. 
sequently served in the Mediterranean, 
Ireland, and South America, under some 
of the most distinguished officers of the 
Navy; amongst them Admirals Sir Ben- 
jamin Carew and Sir George Martin, by 
whom his services were justly appreci- 
ated. In 1825 he was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, and was employed 
for a short time in the Coast Guard Ser- 
vice; he was next appointed to the tna 
Bomb, and proceeded once more to the 
Mediterranean; he was soon after re- 
moved ‘into the Weasel brig, and even- 
tually into the Wasp sloop of war, from 
which he was posted in 1830. In South 
America he suffered severely in his health 
from the heat of the climate, and his liver, 
in consequence, was afterwards at times 
affected. He had been to London for 
medical advice, but no one anticipated his 
death till a few days before it happened. 





Cart. G. Sanpers, R.N. 

July 28. George Sanders, Esq., Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy. 

This officer was made Commander 
April 29, 1802, and appointed to the 
Falcon 14, about March 1804. In June 
1805 he engaged a division of the Havre 
flotilla, and his sloop suffered severely in 
her sails and rigging, particularly from the 
batteries on the coast. He was subse- 
quently employed in affording protection 
to the Baltic trade, and in co-operating 
with the garrison of Dantsic, during the 
siege of that city. He was next appointed 
to the Bellette 18, in which he captured, 
on the Leeward Islands station, three 
privateers, the Jalouse of 4, the Con- 
fiance of 7, and the Revanche of 6 guns. 
He obtained post rank June 2, 1809, 


R. T. Carew, Esa. 

May 11. At his cottage, Arderry, co. 
Waterford, aged 92, Robert Thomas Ca- 
rew, Esq. of Ballinamona in that county. 

He was the son and heir of Thomas 
Carew, Esq. of Ballinamona, whom he 
succeeded in the family estates, and as 
M.P. for Dungarvan in the Parliament 
of Ireland, before the year 1780. He also 
served the office of Sheriff of co. Water- 
ford early in the reign of George the 
Third, and was the oldest surviving High 
Sheriff of that county. His father was 
second son of Robert Carew of Ballina- 
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mona, esq. and next brother-to Shapland 
Carew, esq., ancestor to Lord Carew of 
the county of Wexford, the last created 
peer of Ireland. 

Through life he maintained the cha- 
racter of uncompromising loyalty and at- 
tachment to the British Constitution, 
which, with the urbanity of his dispo- 
sition, ensured him the esteem of all his. 
acquaintance. He was a strenuous abet- 
tor of all the requisite aristocratical 
institutions of this realm, with perfect 
liberality to the people, by whom he was 
sincerely beloved; he was the oldest 
sportsman remaining of the old school, 
and the conviviality of his disposition 
gained for him the affection of all ranks 
of his countrymen. His body was depo- 
sited in the family vault at Duncannon 
church, and he is succeeded in his estates 
by his son, who has for some years resided 
in the mansion of Ballinamona. 





Tuomas BrrnarpD, Ese. 

May 18. In Sackville-st, Dublin, aged 
about 65, Thomas Bernard, Esq. of Castle 
Bernard, King’s County, Colonel of the 
King’s County Militia, and formerly 
M.P. for that county; brother-in-law to 
the Earl of Donoughmore and Lord 
Dunalley. 

Col. Bernard was first returned to 
Parliament for the King’s County at the 
general election of 1802, and sat during 
nine Parliaments, until the last dissolution 
in 1832. 

In 1805 he voted against the ‘Catholic 
claims. He was in the majority on the 
passing of the Reform . Bill Sept. 22, 
1831] 


Col. Bernard had been for some time 
past in a delicate state of health. He 
caught a cold coming to Dublin, which 
caused confinement to his bed on Satur- 
day; but on Sunday he felt considerably 
better, rose, and expressed a wish to leave 
the house, which the Surgeon-general 
would not allow. At three o’clock he 
conversed with his agent, Robert Maun- 
sell, esq., respecting his private affairs, 
and his will, which he did not live to exe- 
cute. An hour after, he was no more. 
The cause of his death is supposed to 
have been an attack of gout in the sto- 
mach. His loss will be severely felt in 
the King’s County, where, being a con- 
stant resident, he spent a large income, 
and employed a vast number of the lower 
orders. His splendid mansion at Castle- 


bernard was lately erected under his own 
superintendance; and his extensive and 
magnificent demesne, which is one of the 
chief ornaments of the King’s County, 
was planned by himself. He was an ex- 
cellent man in all the relations of life. 
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Mr. Bernard was first married at Kill- 
boy, co. Tipperary, Sept. 10, 1800, to 
the Hon. Elizabeth Prittie,. fifth and 

oungest daughter of Henry first. Lord 

unalley ; she left him a widower April 
20, 1802, He married secondly July 29, 
1814, Lady Katherine Henrietta Hut- 
chinson, - second sister to the Earl of 
Donoughmore. He was succeeded by his 
son, born, we believe, of his second wife. 





Tuomas Law, Esq. 

Lately. At Washington, America, 
aged 78, Thomas Law, esq., elder bro- 
ther to the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and uncle to Lord Ellenborough. 

He was the eighth son of the Rt. Rev. 
John Law, D.D. Lord. Bishop of. Car- 
lisle, by daughter of John Chris- 
tian, of Unerigg in Cumberland, esq. 

In the year 1773 he proceeed to India, 
having obtained one of those appoint- 
ments in the service of the East India 
Company, which, in most hands, insure 
to the possessors princely fortunes. Soon 
after his arrival he was stationed as an 
assistant under the provincial council of 
Patna; and not long afterwards was no- 
minated a member of the Revenue Board. 

On the 26th or March 1799 he was 
removed to Calcutta, and appointed a 
member of the provincial council in that 
City; to which situation he was recom- 
mended by Sir Eyre Coote, who described 
him as a gentleman well versed in the 
Persian language. 

Mr. Law returned to. Europe in the 
year 1791, having in the administration 
of the highly responsible and discre- 
tionary duties of the stations which he 
had occupied, found a wide field for 
the exercise of the philanthropy and 
liberality which, united to a nice sense 
of honour, were prominent traits in 
his character. Whilst he acquired un- 
bounded popularity among the natives, 
he secured the confidence of his supe- 
riors. in office, both in India and at 
home. As anevidence of the confidence 
placed in his ability and integrity, it may 
be mentioned that he was appointed a 
member of the Revenue Board before 
he reached the age of 21; and when he 
afterwards became one of the chief rulers 
over a province of that vast empire, 
his wise, magnanimous, and beneficent 
administration obtained for him the en- 
viable appellation of the father of the 
people. After his return from India he 
remained in England for a year or two, 
and then transferred his residence to the 
United States, taking with him a pro- 
perty, not large considering his oppor- 
tunities, but large in comparison with the 
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fortunes enjoyed by even the wealthy in 
that country. by his reverence for 
the character of General Washington, 
with whom he soon became intimately 
acquainted, and impelled by that enthu- 
siasm which formed a part of his cha- 
racter, in favour of the free institutions of 
the United States, he invested in lots 
and houses in Washington — just 
pat under the auspices of him whose 
onoured name it bears) the greater part 
of all his funds. From that time he had 
been identified with the city, as one of 
its oldest, most zealous, and enlightened 
citizens. With the exception of two or 
three occasional visits to his connexions 
and friends in Europe, he was a constant 
resident there, employing himself mostl 
in literary labours, and indulging wi 
delight in such hospitalities as his nar- 
rowed means wd his investments proved 
anything but lucrative) allowed him to 
exercise. He lived to follow to the grave 
his whole family—three beloved sons, na- 
tives of India, and a no less beloved 
daughter, a native of America, by his wife 
Miss Ann Curtis of South Carolina. 
He himself has gone down to the tomb 
full of years, the latest of which have been 
troubled with disease, and overclouded 
by domestic privations. He has left be- 
hind him friends who appreciated his 
many valuable qualities, and sincerely 
respect his memory. 





Rev. Ricuarp Yates, D.D. 

Aug. 24, At his house at Penshurst, 
Kent, the Rev. Richard Yates, D.D. 
F.S.A. Rector of Ashen, Essex, and for 
36 years one of the Chaplains of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Dr. Yates was a native of St. Edmund’s 
Bury, born in 1769; and was admitted to 
his degrees at Cambridge as a member of 
Jesus College, B.D. 1805, D.D. 1818. 
He was presented to the rectory of Ashen 
in 1804 by the Earl of Chichester, as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Dr. Yates has long been known to the 

ublic, and few men have passed through 
ife with more honour and usefulness. In 
his religious character he was respected, 
in his literary character admired, and in 
his moral and social character beloved by 
all to whom he was known. He hada 
benevolence of disposition which was un- 
wearied in the service of those whom he 
had power to benefit; and his talents, his 
time, and strength were never employed 
so agreeably to himself as when he could 
make them profitable to others. He was 
an active and liberal promoter of various 
institutions of charity, and, among these, 
the Asylum for the Beaf.and Dumb, the 
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Literary Fund,* the Clergy Orphan So- 
ciety, the School for the Indigent Blind, 
and the Philanthropic Society, were 
favourite objects of his regard. At the 
Chapel of the last-mentioned institution 
he was, for some ge a zealous and 
earnest preacher. He published:— 

1. An Iilustration of the Monastic 
History and Antiquities of the Town and 
Abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury. Part I. 
4to. 1805. 

2. A Sermon preached at the Anni- 
cay of the Royal Humane Society. 

809 


3. The Work of an Evangelist, a 
Visitation Sermon preached at Halstead, 
Essex. 1813. 

4. The Church in Danger: a state- 
ment of the Cause, and of the probable 
Means of averting that danger, attempted, 
in a Letter to the Earl of Liverpool. 1815. 

5. The Basis of National Welfare, 
considered in reference chiefly to the 
prosperity of Britain, and the safety of 
the Church of England, in a second 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool. 1817. 

6. The Gospel Kingdom, a Visitation 
> ae preached at Halstead, Essex. 

8. 

7. A Catalogue of the Evidences of 
Christianity, which may be used as a 
sequel to the Catechism of the Church of 
England. 1820. 

8. Patronage of the Church of Eng- 
land‘concisely considered, in reference to 
national reformation and improvement, 
and the permanence of our Ecclesiastical 
Establishments. 1823. 

In all the productions of the pen of 
Dr. Yates are evident marks of high 
Christian principle, strong sense, and 
kindly feeling. The most popular of his 
publications was “ The Church in Dan- 
ger,” printed at a time when the deficiency 
of places of public worship for the 
members of the Church of England was 
a subject of great and just alarm to the 
friends of that communion. This work 
was eminently serviceable in drawing the 
public attention to a grievance affecting, 
not only the interests of the Establish- 
ment, but the good order and morals of 
the country; and it was owing to the 
statement of such facts as Dr. Yates 
detailed, that the Government of that day 
proposed parliamentary grants for the 





* Of this Society he was for thirty 
years one of the Treasurers. To mark 
their high sense of his zeal and exertions 
in that office, the Committee have lately 
had a copy made, for their apartments, of 
a good portrait of Dr. Yates, by S. Drum- 
mond, A.R.A., of which an engraving 
was published in the European Magazine 
for July 1818. 
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erection of new churches and chapels in 
the metropolis and other places of crowded 
population. Mr. Vansittart, the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a speech ad- 
vocating the measure, said, that “he had 
derived much valuable information from 
the very useful publication of Mr. Yates, 
which he could recommend to every gen- 
tleman who might wish to turn his atten- 
tion to the subject.” The reviewer of 
*¢ The Church in Danger” in the British 
Review (Nov. ~~ expressed him- 
self: “ Now that Mr. Yates has put his 
hand to the plough, we entreat him not 
to withdraw it. The subject is, in a 
great measure, his own. The fervent 
effectual labours of a pious man will avail 
much. Let Mr. Yates persevere. His 
pion will secure him from excess, 

is sincerity will support his zeal, his 
intelligence will arm his wishes. While 
others are cumbered about much serving 
with respect to the Church, he will be | 
busy about that which is essentially need- 
ful. The city of God, with its rising 
glories, will in part own him for its 
founder: and if any shall hereafter among 
its new-born structures inquire for his 
monument, the proper answer will be, 
CIRCUMSPICE.” he praise which the 
author of this book received from other 
quarters was most gratifying. It ought to 
be recorded to the honour of the IJate 
Archbishop of Canterbury that he offered 
to Dr. Yates the living of Blackburn in 
Lancashire, “in reward of his public 
services.” This benefice Dr. Yates de- 
clined. Another offer of valuable pre- 
ferment was made to him by the Earl of 
Liverpool on the said ground. The 
rectory of Hilgay in Norfolk was for 
that turn in the gift of the Crown, and 
the Prime Minister thought that it could 
not be more worthily bestowed than on 
this able and faithful supporter of the 
Church. It was not, however, accepted. 
Dr. Yates was engaged in professional 
duties which he was unwilling to relin- 
quish, and he enjoyed the blessing of 
independence in consequence of his mar- 
riage (happy in every circumstance) with 
Miss Telfer, only daughter of Patrick 
Telfer, Esq. of Gower-sreet. He was 
united to this lady in 1810. 

The ardour of his zeal and philanthopy 
suffered no abatement as long as he had 
strength to exert them. That strength 
failed him for the last five or six years of 
his life; but his patience endured. to the 
end. Throughout a long illness, occa 
sioned by pressure of water on the brain, 
he exemplified the power of that Holy 
Religion which in his days of health he 
had so impressively taught. He lived 


and died in the faith of Christ; and in 
the practice, to the best of his ability, of 
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the laws of the Gospel, walking humbly 
with his God, and ascribing all that he 


was, and did, and heaped for, to Divine 
grace and mercy. He left a family of 
three children, whom his precepts and 
example admonish, “Go, and do like- 
wise.” 





Rev. Tuomas Barne, M.A. 

July 22. At his brother’s-house, Sot- 
terley hall, Suffolk, aged 68, the Rev. 
Thomas Barne, M.A., of the Manor 
house, Crayford, co. Kent, one of the 
Chaplains in ordinary to his Majesty, and 
sometime Rector of Sotterley. 

He was the youngest son of Miles 
Barne, esq. MP. of Sotterley hall, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Thorn- 
hill, of Diddington, co. Huntingdon, esq. 
He was educated at Westminster School, 
and from thence proceeded to Oriel Col- 
lege, in Oxford, where he took the de- 
grees of B.A. in 1783, and M.A. in 

* 1786. He wasappointed a King’s Chap- 
in 1790. He was twice married : Ist, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Wyatt of 
Milton Place, Egham, esq. who died in 
1812 without issue; and 2dly, ‘to Sarah, 
only daughter of the Hon. and Rev. St. 
Andrew St. John, D.D. sometime Dean 
of Worcester, who survives him. 

The attainments of Mr. Barne, as a 
classical scholar, were of the highest class, 
arid our pages were indebted to him for 
many valuable and interesting communi- 
eations, on local and historical subjects; 
nor were his talents as a scholar more 
conspicuous than the mildness and urba- 
nity of his disposition, and he has en- 
deared himself to the memory of his 
friends by his unwearied kindness and 
benevolence, and to the poor by his fre- 
quent and ready acts of charity. 

Francis Povan, Ese. B.C.L. 

July 29. On board the Brothers, on 
his passage from Madeira, aged 26, Fran- 
cis Povah, Esq. B.C. L. 

This talented young man was the 
youngest son of the Rev. Richard Povah, 
LL.D., the Rector of St. James’s, 
Duke’s Place. . He received -his educa- 
tion at Merchant-Taylors’ School, where 
he very early distinguished himself for his 
superior talents, and for the perseverance 
with which he pursued ‘his studies; and 
attained the head of the school at an un- 
usually early age. In 1825 he was elected 
a Probationary Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford: being the second bro- 
ther who had obtained that distinction, 
it having been previously conferred in 
1813 on his brother the present Rev. 
R. W. Povah, Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s; and in the general examination 


Rev. T. Barne.—F. Povah, Esq.—W. Crawshay, Esq. 
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for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Easter Term, 1829, his name appeared 
in the first class in Literis Humanioribus. 
In March 1831 he was elected. a scholar 
on the Vinerian Foundation ; and shortly 
afterwards took the degree of Bachelor 
of Civil Law. 

He was admitted a Student of the 
Inner Temple in April 1831 ; and, some- 
time before that illness, which rendered a 
visit to a foreign clime advisable, had com- 
menced the study of the Law with the 
same diligence and devotedness that had 

reviously marked his career at Merchant 
Taylors’ andat Oxford. His talents and 
acquirements especially fitted him for suc- 
cess in his profession; for, independently 
of his intimate acquaintance with those 
branches of knowledge which are usually 
taught at public schools and Universities, 
he was deeply versed in general literature, 
and nature and habit combined had given 
to him oratorical powers and a facility for 
public speaking of no ordinary descrip- 
tion. 





Witt1am Crawsuay, Esa. 

4ug. 11. Aged 70, William Craw- 
shay, Esq. of Stoke Newington, sole pro- 
prietor of the Cyfarthfa and Hirwain 
Tron-works, in the counties of Glamor- 
gan and Brecknock. 

His will has been proved in Doctors’ 
Commons, and probate granted for 
700,0002. personal property. All his 
freehold estates in Wales, which include 
his vast iron-works, generally estimated 
at 500,000/. he has left to his second son, 
together with 15,0007. cash. To his un- 
married daughter he has left 60,000/. his. 
freehold estate at Newington, together 
with his carriages, furniture, plate, wine, 
and farming utensils, and 1,000/. in cash, 
to be paid her immediately, for the pur- 
pose of opening an account at a banker’s. 
To his married daughter, Mrs. Wood, he 
has left 1,0002. His freehold estate at 
Paul’s-wharf, Thames-street, he has left 
to his eldest son. To each of his clerks 
in London and in Wales 1007. The re- 
sidue of his great wealth he has devised 
between his eldest and his youngest sons 
in equal proportions. His three sons are- 
the executors to his very short will, 
which was made in July, a few days be- 
fore he died. 





Mr. Rater Ryvance. 

June 6. In London, aged 52, Mr. 
Ralph Rylance, who spent almost the: 
whole of his laborious life in the service 
of Messrs. Longman and Co. the book- 
sellers, 

He was the author and translator of 
a multitudinous list of books, bearing the 
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names of veterans in literature, but to 
not one of which his own was} affixed. 
His place of nativity was Bolton in Lan- 
cashire, where his talents were earlyjdis- 
covered by the munificent Roscoe, who 
put him to school under the celebrated 
Lempriére, where he acquired ;the clas- 
sieal languages with astonishing facility ; 
and soon after became so able and exten- 
sive a linguist, as to read, write, and speak 
with fluency about eighteen languages; 
and near his death he was hard working at 
the Welsh and Celtic, for the purpose of 
composing an Ethnic Essay on the afli- 
nities of all languages. He had studied 
English intensely, and formed his style 
from that of the age of Elizabeth ; was 
extensively acquainted with ancient his- 
tory and literature, that of Europe and 
his own country ; was an ardent admirer, 
and thorough familiar, of our matchless 
Poet, and good old “ Chaucer’s well of 
English undefiled.” 

He visited Shropshire about twenty- 
five years ago, for the purpose of collect- 
ing materials for the “ Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales,” where he gained great 
admiration for his beautifully elegant 
sonnet composed on Ludlow Castle. 
« Here Milton sung.” 

In politics he was a liberal Whig; and 
in religion, though differing from his 
nearest and dearest friends, he was always 
steadily and faithfully attached to the 
Church of England, in whose defence he 
latterly directed the pure and vigorous 
strains of his powerful pen in several neat 
volumes. 

And many who read this short notice 
will regret his somewhat early death, and 
remember with cordial fondness his ardent 
and grateful friendship, his sweetness of 
manners, his exuberance of fancy, and 
his extraordinary drollery and —— ! 

GP 





We are obliged to defer, for want of 
space, our Memoir of Mr. Coleridge, toge- 
ther with several others; among them is an 
article on the gallant Lieut. Shipp, and if 
any friend at Liverpool can furnish us with 
particulars of his latter days, they will 
be acceptable. 


Criercy DecEaAsep. 

April 9. The Rev. John Croome, Rec- 
tor of Bourton on the Water, Glouces- 
tershire. He was of St. hall, 
Oxford, M.A. 1808, and was presented 
to his living in 1816 by Robert Groome, 


esq. 
April 16. The Rev. Mr. Webster,. 


Chaplain on the 92d foot, on half-pay. 
April 27. At Glasgow, the Rey. 
13 


Osiruany.—Mr. Ralph Rylance—Clergy Deceased. 


[Oct. 


Peter. M’Iniyre, Minister of the united 
parishes of Kilmore and Kilbride, Lorn, 
Argyleshire. 

May 4..At Blo’ Norton, Suffolk, aged 
70, the Rev. Charles Browne, Rector of 
that parish, and Perpetual Curate of Leis- 
ton cum Sizewell, Suffolk. He was of 
Pembroke coll. Camb. B.A. 1785, M.A. 
1789; was presented to Leiston in 1796 
by Christ’s Hospital, and instituted. to 
Blonorton in 1817, on his own presenta- 
tion. 

May 13. At Lianbedr, co, Denbigh, 
aged 58, the Ven. John Jones, Archdea- 
con of Merioneth, and Rector of Llan- 
bedr. He was appointed Archdeacon by 
the late Bishop Majendie in 1809, and 
collated to Lianbedr by the same prelate 
in 1819, 

May 15. At Gloucester, the Rev. 
William Goddard, M.A, Rector of Charl- 
ton King’s, near Cheltenham. He was 
lately a Fellow of Jesus college, and was 
presented to Charlton King’s only a few 
weeks before his death, which was caused 
by his own hand at an inn in Gloucester. 

erdict, Insanity. 

May 16, At Sutton, Surrey, aged 47, 
the Rev. Wm. Henry Walker, Vicar of 
Great Wigston, Leicestershire. He was 
of Pemb. coll. Camb. B.A. 1810; and 
was presented to his living in 1813 by 
the Haberdashers’ Company. 

May 22. At his residence, Lambourne 
cottage, Essex, the Rev. Morgan Lewis, 
Vicar of Great Sampford with Hemp- 
stead. He was of St. John’s coll, Camb. 
B.A. 1783, M.A. 1785, and was insti- 
tuted to Great Sampford in 1801. 

At Leghorn, the Rev. James Martin, 
Minister of St. George’s church, Edin- 
burgh. 

May 25. Aged 78, the Rev. Maurice 
Johnson, DD. of Ayscough Fee hall, 
Spalding, a Prebendary of Lincoln, for 
fifty-three years Vicar of Moulton, and 
for about fifty years a magistrate for the 
parts of Kesteven and Holland. He 
was son of Col. Johnson, of the Guards, 
and grandson of Maurice Johnson, F'.S.A. 
He wasof St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1777, M.A. 1783, D.D. 1795; and for- 
merly held the Vicarage of Spalding, 
which he resigned in 1825.. He was in- 
stituted to Moulton on his own presenta- 
tion in 1'780, and collated to the prebend 
Sexaginta Solidorum in Lincoln cathe- 
dral by Bishop Thurlow in 1785. 

May 27. At Wiston rectory, Sussex, 
aged 28, the Rev. Charles Wells, M.A. 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, and 
Curate of Beeding. 

May 30. At Sutton upon Derwent, 
near York, aged 63, the Rev. William 
Wheler, Rector of that parish; uncle to. 
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Sir. Trevor Wheler, Bart. He was the 
oe son of the Rev. Sir Charles 
‘heler, the seventh Bart. by Lucy, dau. 
and coheir of the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Strange, Master of the Rolls. He. was 
of ‘Trinity college, Oxford, M.A. 1796; 
and formerly held the rectory of Ladock 
in: Cornwall, in the gift of. Lord Gren- 
ville, which he exchanged in 1814, for 
that of Sutton on the Derwent, in the 
oo of the late Sir T. Clarges, 
- He married Charlotte, daughter 
of Wm. Harding, of Baroset, co. Warw. 
esq., and had issué three sons and a 
daughter. 

May 31. At the city of Toronto (late 
York) Upper Canada, aged 27, the Rev. 
William Boulton, B.A. of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, youngest son of D’Arcy 
Boulton, esq. barrister at law, for many 
years one of his Majesty’s judges for that 
province, who died at the same place 
eight days before. The son has left a 
widow, dau. of Capt. Carew, R.N. of 
Tiverton, and four children. 

June 1. . At Mllogan rectory, Cornwall, 
aged 27, the Rev. Thomas Pooley, M.A. 
of Jesus college, Cambridge. He was 
the youngest son of the late Rev. H. 
Pooley, of St. Newlin. 

June 3. At Okehampton, Devonshire, 
aged 64, the Rev. Robert Tanner, Vicar 
of that parish, Rector of King’s Nymp- 
ton, and for many years an active magis- 
trate for the county. He was of Trin. 
coll. Camb. M.A. 1814; was instituted 
to King’s Nympton, in 1820, and to Oke- 
hampton within the last few years. 

June 11. The Rev. John Staples Hand, 
Rector of Dunton Waylet, Essex. He 
was formerly Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1779, M.A. 1782, and was presented to 
his living by that society in 1798. 

June 15. At Thorverton, aged 58, 
the Rev. Brian Beauchamp, Rector of 
Hawkridge with Withypool, Somerset. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1799; he held for many 
years the curacy of Thorverton, and was 
presented to Hawkridge in 1801. 

June 15. At Rettendon, Essex, aged 
38, the Rev. Edward Curteis, Curate of 


that parish. He was of Sidney college, ’ 
Camb. B.A. 1820. He has left a widow - 


(the daughter of a deceased clergyman 
of the Established Church) and: seven 
children, for whose relief a subscrip- 
tion has been instituted by the neighbour- 
ing clergy. 

June 17. Aged 43, the Rev. -John 
ww Squire, Rector of Beachampton, 

ucks, 


Caius college, Cambridge, (as was one 
Gent. Mac. Vor. II. 


Osituary.—Clergy Deceased. 


‘ sented to Milston in 1802 by P. 


e was. formerly Fellow of © 
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of the same name, M.A. 1766) where he 
graduated B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815. He 
was presented’ to Beachampton. by that 
Society in 1827. : : 

June 22. The Rev. William Marshall, 
M.A. Minister of St. John’s church, 
Upper Holloway. He was for some 
time Curate at Islington church to the 
present Bishop of Calcutta, who nomi- 
nated him to St. John’s church in 1827, 
He married Harriet, youngest daughter 
of Mr. George Witherby, of Birchin- 
lane, and of Islington. 

June 23. At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 
86, the Rev. Z'homas Thomas, B.D. for- 
merly of Penyrallt, Lianwinio, Carmar- 
thenshire. He was for 56 = Perpe- 
tual Curate of Kingswood, Wilts, having 
been presented by the inhabitants in 1777, 

June 26. At Shapwick, Dorset, the 
Rev. Philip Rideout, Vicar of that parish, 
and Rector of Farnham in the same 
county. He was presented to the latter 
living in 1799 by the Lord Chancellor; 
and to the former by Lord Rivers in 
1811. He was left a widower, Feb. 1, 
1832. 

June 27. At Offord Cluny, Hunts. 
aged 77, the Rev. Edward Edwards, 

tor of that parish and of All Saints, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Rector of Offord Cluny. 

e was for many years Master of the 
Grammar School at Huntingdon, and was, 
instituted to both his livings in 1803, 
Offord Cluny being in the patro’ of 
the Bishop of London, and that at Hun- 
tingdon in the gift of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

June 28. At Edinburgh, the Rev, 
William Strang, Minister of the Relief 
chapel, Roxburgh terrace. In one of his 
missionary excursions he found the cele- 
brated Dr. Alexander Murray, late’ Pro. 
fessor of Oriental sin the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, sitting as a shepherd 
boy on a moor, with some of the Greek 
and Latin classics at his side, and was 
the first to bring him into notice, ; 

July 7. At treme, aged 26, the 
Rev. George Taylor, M.A. Curate of 
Langton Matravers, only brother to John " 
Taylor, esq. of Carshalston Park, Surrey. 

July 9. d63, the Rev. John James . 
Toogood, D.D. Rector of Milston, and 
Vicar of Broad Hinton, Wilts, He was 
of Trinity coll. Oxf. M.A. 1795; D.D. 
18—. He was Curate at Gillingham to | 
Dr. Douglas, who as Prebendary of Ford- 
— ae him to the rectory of 

rithli m, Somerset, where he re- 
mained four or five years; he was pre- 
em- 
pleman, esq. and to Broad Hinton in ' 
1815 by the Master of St. Nicholas’s 
hospital, —_, 
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DEATHS, 
Lonpon. AND ITs VicINITY. 


May 15, Lt.-Col. Molyneux Marston, 
hhalf-pay 37th foot. He was appointed 
' in 48th foot 1795, brevet jor 
i in 48th foot 1810, Lt.-Col. 1812, 
and Colonel 1830, ‘He served in Spain 
and Portugal, and was employed on the 
staff as an Assistant Adjutant-general. 

May 16. _At Kennington, Lieut. John 
Dep, Aacd TA Baten cu dei at 

Mi \ ercy, son 0} 
Liewt-Gen Sir rr H, Seat, ee 

‘une2. Aged t. M. O’Keefe, 
for many years on the staff of the army in 
the West Indies. 

July 2. In the King’s Bench prison, 
iged 64, Capt. Marcus Samuel Hill, R.N. 


e was.made Lieut..1793, Commander j; 


1799, and Post Captain 1802. 

July 24.. Of cholera, Lieut. Thomas 
Brumby, R.N. 

July 25. Major Alex. Gillespie, R.M. 

July 26. In Welbeck-st. aged 50, John 
Harrison, esq. 

July 30, In Crawford-st. aged 75, 
Winckworth Allan, esq. formerly of Hali- 
ay tig Seat Maria, eldest dau. of 

dug. 5, Emily ia, eldest dau. o' 
S. March Phillipps, esq. 

Aug. 6. Aged 21, Mr. Boswell Robert 
Gregory, of the Examiner’s-office, East 
India House, eldest son of Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, Professor of Mathematics at 
the Royal Military Academy, . Woolwich. 
He had been on a Continental tour for a 
few weeks, and was just returned.in good 
health, when, on landing at Woolwich, 
from a steam-vessel, the boat was swamped 
and he was drowned. 

' Aug. 8. In Prussia-st. Mr. Henry 
Rounds, formerly Lieut. 48th foot. 

dug. 10. In Upper Grosvenor-st. 
aged 73, Mrs. Diana M. Dowdeswell, 
dau. of the late Right Hon, Wm. Dow- 
deswell. 

_ ug, 13. At Maida-hill, Henry. Chitty, 
esq. of the Middle Temple and South- 
ampton-buildings, second son of Joseph 
Chitty, esq., barrister-at-law. 

ug. 18. At Camberwell, aged 22, 
Thomas Chapman, B.A. of Exeter coll. 
Oxford, who, at the. last Examination, 
was placed in the second Class in Literis 
Humanioribus. He was the youngest son 
of Thomas Chapman, esq., of Elsinore. 

“—_ 20. t Belmont-place, Vaux- 
hall, E. A. Gibbons, esq., formerly an 
auctioneer in Bucklersbury. His mother 
was the dau. of Mr. Isaac Basire the cele- 
brated engraver, ‘and she married to her 
second husband, the late David Cadwell, 
esq. of Salisbury-sqaure. 


[Oct. 


Aug. 22. At tle house of her nephew 
in Wilmington-sq.,- Juliana, fourth dau. 
of the late John Burdon; esq. of Win- 
chester. The death of her brother, the 
Rev.:G. Burdon, occurred July 22- 

Aged..19, Caroline, wife of Thomas 
= esq. of Camberwell, dau. 
of the late T. Myers, esq. of Blackheath, 
LL.D., leaving an only son, Cyril Her 
bert Eyre: Wyche. : 

Aug, 23.. In Jermyn-st., ore 4g wife 
of the Rev. O. Tenant, Rector of Upton 
and- Winwick, co. Huntingdon, and 

ungest surviving dau. of the Rev. J. 
Elis Rector of Molesworth. 

Aug. 24. W. 
mouth-st. , 

Aug. 26. In Duke-st. Adelphi, aged 
56, Mr. Flather Appleyard. 

John Wm. Scott, esq. of Stoke New- 


ington. 

. Aug. 27. At the house of her son-in- 
law, W. Kettlewell, esq., Clapham, in her 
82d year, Mary-Arethusa, widow of 
Stephen Cattley, esq. . 
_ At Upper Clapton, Alicia- Magdalena, 
wife of Capt. Beaufort, R.N. 

dug. 2. Aged 38, Eliza Ann, wife 
of t, Monkman, only sister of the 
Rev. J. Boyle, of the vicarage, Barton- 
upon- Humber, leaving seven children. 

Aug.30. At the residence of her son: 
Barclay F. Watson, esq. in Charlotte-st. 
Portland-pl. aged 67, Jane, widow of Col. 
G. Mence. 

. Commander Jobn Yule, R.N. 
one. of Nelson’s Lieutenants in the Vic-. 
tory. 

t. Bathurst, half-pay unattached. 
t. 1. In Wilton-place-crescent, 
30, Selina Diana Catherine, eldest dau. 
of Sir W. Milner, Bart. 

. Aged 63, Eleanor-Searle, widow of: 
Robert Barry, of the Middle Temple, 
esq. barrister-at-law. 

Sept. 3. At Bayswater, aged 45, R.- 
Woodhouse, of Bedford-sq. and King’s. 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

In Orchard-str. Portman-sq. oa wo 
Maria Caroline, eldest dau. of late: 
Lt.-Gen. Wynyard. 

.4.. Aged 38, John Craven, jun. 
esq. late of Lower Clapton. 

Sept. 11. At Brompton, Lucy, widow 
of the late H. S. Hogarth, esq. of Ford-~ 
he ve Guildford. 

Sept. 12. ildford-st. Cordelia, 
wife of Mr. Sergeant Andrews. 

Sept. 13. At the Royal Mint, in his 
82nd year, owe William Atkinson, esq. 
Provost of the Corporation of Moneyers 
of his Majesty’s Mint, who for nearly 65 
years most conscientiously performed: the 
arduous duties of his very responsible situ- 
ation, 


Say, esq. of Wey- 














, 
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At Kensington, aged 48, Joseph Breck- 


“nell, esq. 


Sept. 14. In Wilton-crescent, in his 62d 
year, Godfrey Wentworth Wentworth,esq. 
Sept. 17. -At Kensington, aged 23, 
John Chapman Bell, wea B.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, only son of James 
Beil, esq. of Trowse, near Norwich. - 
_ In Trinity-sq. aged 56, Susan, wife of 
Capt. Thos. Lynn. 
Sept. 19. In Middle Scotland-yard, 


_aged 50, Robert Willimott, esq. for many 


years, and to the close of his administra- 
tion, private Secretary to the late Earl of 
Liverpool. 

2g 21. In her 60th year, Jane, wife 
of W. Jesse Coope, esq. of Hyde-park- 
place, and Edmonton. 


Berxs.—4ug. 25. At Windsor Cas- 
tle, aged 63, Sir John Barton, Treasurer 
to her Majesty. His body was interred 
in the cloisters of St. George’s Chapel, 
followed to the grave by the Earl of Er- 
rol, Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir Andrew 
Barnard, Colonel Wilson, Major Wright, 
Mr. Hudson, Sir Frederick Watson, Sir 
Charles Thornton, Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, 
Messrs. Shiffner, Brown, and. Goodwin, 
and all the principal domestics of the 
Royal Household. The deceased had 
Majestion zone in eo Bs agpes cighln 

jesties, who esteemed him very highly. 

dug. 29. At ar aged 82, the 
widow of D. Taylor, M.D. dau. of John 
Manley, esq. ncher of the Middle 
— “4. At Cookbam, aged 69, Li 

Sept.4. At » , Lieut. 
Hankins. 


Hill-house, 
zaplow, the residence of her sister, Mrs. 
Colonel Duncan, aged 60, Harriet, wife 
of Duncan Campbell, esq. of Alfred- 
place, Bedford-sq. 

CuesuirE. — May 24, At Bowden 
Downs, aged 24, Annabella Maxwell, 
wife of Capt. J. W. Bayley, E. I. C. ser- 
vice, dau. of late Hugh Crawford, esq. 
of Greenock. 

Aug.2. At Parkgate, Diana, relict of 
the Rev. Thomas Walker, late incum- 
bent of the collegiate church, Wolver- 
hampton (see yay 664). 


e f At Wirksworth, 
76, C. Hurt, esq. 
Devon.—dug. 23. At the house of 
on anorin-lae Sir _ 4 oI 
at tone 83, Mrs. Granet. 
Aug 2. se aly the seat of her 
father Charles Chichester, esq. 29, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. ‘Thos. Hulton, 
Reetor of Gaywood, Norfolk. 


Bucks. — dug, 8. At 


. Aged 70, John Hartnoll Moore, esq. 
late of Cadeleigh Court. 


Osirvary. 
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Aug, 28. At Crediton, aged'79, Com. 
John Manley, R.N. ..He was made 
Lieut. 1782, and Commander 1802.. He 
has left a son, the Rev. John Manley, 
M.A. late of Bristol. 

Aug. Re ees a rang Aen 
tery St. » ease, esq. of 
Mountella, near Hull. 

Lately. At Upton Helions, Com- 
mander Wm. May, R.N. He was made 
a Lieutenant 1798; was presented with 
the Turkish gold medal for his services in 
Egypt, and promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander on his arrival in England with 
despatches from Rear-Adm. Sir R. J. 
Strachan, announcing the reduction of 
Walcheren, in Aug. 1809, He married, 
Jan. 1, 1814, Miss Flamark, of Newton 
Abbat. 

At the Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, 


. Lieut, J. Hose, R.N. 


At Efford, Lieut. R. Sidley, R.N. 

At Exeter, aged 40, Lieut. T. C. Bar- 
ron, R.N. formerly Commander of his 
mee og bo Frolic. 

t Saltash, aged 71, J. Evans, esq. 
R.N. many years Secretary to the late 
Adm. Cornwallis. 

At Dartmouth, Henry Fyge Jauncey, 
esq. oat R.N. He was second Lieut. 
of the Ethalion frigate at the capture of a 
Spanish galleon, Oct. 17, 1'799, his share 
of prize from which was more 
than 5000/. He was soon after wrecked 
in the Ethalion on the coast of France. 
He was subsequently commander in the 
Griper and Cracker gun-brigs ; captured 
a small French privateer, Nov. 20, 1810; 
Commander 1812, appointed to the Hope 
sloop 1814, and posted 1821. 

Sept. 2. At Teignmouth, where he 
was sojourning for the benefit of his 
health, Mr. Andrew Patey, of Exeter, 
architect. 

Sept. 7. At Teignmouth, Thomas 
Darch, esq. late of the Admiralty Office. 

Sept. 8.. At Pinhoe, Martha, wife of 
the Rev. P. M. Osborne. 

Dorset.—4ug. 5. At Charlton Mar. 
shall, near Blandford, aged 58,-Anne, 're- 
lict of Samuel White, esq. of Poole. 

Sept. 3. At Weymouth, aged 74, Da- 
vid Tees esq. of Bath, and late of 
Quebec. 

Sept.4. Eliza Maria, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Sir James Wallace, 5th 
Guards, dau. of Walter Parry 


esq. of Dorchester. 

Sept. 16. G.L. Roberts, esq. M.D. 
of Bridport. 

Essex.—June 6. At Tilbury Fort, 


25, Dr..Geo. Henry Gordon, 
eel staff, via sith of the late 
= John Gordon, Glenlivate, Banff- 
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_. Lately. At Harwich, Comm. Mark 

R. Lucas, R.N. (1821). 

Aug. 11. At Springfield, aged 46, 

_ Mr. Wm. Meggy, late of Great Yarmouth, 

bookseller. 

Aug. 22. At Colchester, aged’'75, Su- 
sanna,. widow of Horatio Cock, Esq. 

Aug. 23. At —s hall, aged 70, 
the widow of the Rev. W. H. Warren, 
Rector of Greensted. 

Aug. 25. At Chelmsford, aged 85, 
Mrs. Amey Clerke, only surviving dau. 
of Robert Clerke, esq. of Riffhams. 

Aug. 26. At Spriggs Oak-house, Ep- 
ping, aged .'73, James Forster, esq. for- 
merly of his Majesty's Customs. 

Sept. 12. John Foster, esq. A.M. only 
son of the Rev. John Foster, Vicar of 
West Thurrock. 

Sept. 30. At Bowes hall, Ongar, 
aged 27, T. H. Leathes, esq. of Feather- 
stone buildings, Holborn. 

_. GLoucrsTer.—July 28, At Clifton 
Wood, aged 83, the widow of John Cox, 
esq., of Guildford-st. London: 

dug. 11. At South Cerney, Ann, 

relict of the Rev. Isaac Edwards, for- 
merly Curate of that parish. 
_ dug. 13. At Wickwar castle, aged 
69, the Hon. —— Massy, great-uncle 
to Lord Massy. e was the youngest 
son of the first Lord Massy, by his se- 
cond wife Rebecca, daughter of Francis 
Dunlap, of Antigua, esq. ; and was twice 
married: first in July 1787, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Abel Gage, esq. ; 
and secondly, to the Rt. Hon. Elizabeth 
Countess dowager of Massareene, the 
daughter of —— Lane, esq., and widow, 
first in 1805 of Clotworthy second Earl 
of Massareene, and discontlty of George 
Doran, esq. By the first marriage he has 
left several children. 

Aug. 29. At Gloucester, aged 67, 
Edward Howell, esq. of Taynton. 

Sept. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 38, 
Ellen,; wife of the Rev. Edw. Rowden, 


Vicar of Highworth, Wilts, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. A. Trenchard, of Stan- 
ton-house. 

Lately. At Clifton, aged 79, Eliza- 


beth Jane, widow of Capt. Griffiths, 
E.L.C.S. 

Hants.—June 7. At Hare’s Down, 
near Tichfield, Lieut. R. Danford, R.N. 


yoJuly 31. At Romsey, aged 69, Sam. 
Sharp, > 
dug. 31. Inthe Isle of Wight, aged 


60, John Mills, esq. Alderman of’ Strat- 
ford-upon- Avon. 

At Gatcombe House, aged 21, Mi 
Elizabeth, 4th dau. of Col. the Hon. W. 
H. Gardner. 

' Hererorp.—Aug. 24. At Poswick- 
lodge, Whitborne, aged 61, John Jennings, 
esq. : 


Ositvary. 


[Oct. 

Herts.—Aug. 9. At East Barnet, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir David Ogilby, E.1.C. 
was precipitated from a four-wheeled 
chaise, which produced instant death. 

Lately. At Baldock, aged 61, Corne- 
lius Pateman Herbert, esq. 

Sept. 2. At Great Gaddesden Heo, 
aged 69, Henry Greene, esq. 

At Hertford, aged’ 53, 'T. Gripper, esq. 

Kent.—4ug. 25, At Broadstairs, 
aged 86, Mr. Stephen Neukell, nearly 40 
— Librarian of the Royal Kent Li- 


"i . 28. At Tunbridge Wells, Ho- 
Mtoe, owed Georgina, wife of the Rev. E. 
P. Henslowe, Chaplain to the Royal Re- 
giment of Artillery, and eldest dau. of 


the late gallant Col. Vassall. 


Sept. 6. At Charlton, aged 73, W. 
Lewis Newman, esq. 31 years solicitor to 
the Corporation of London. 

Sept. 19. At Middle Deal, aged 55, 
Benjamin Sayer, esq. Comptroller of his 
Majesty’s Taxes. 

LancasHIRE.—May 6. At Kirkdale, 
aged 52, Capt..and Adj. Wm. Anderson, 
h. p. 71st foot. 

Aug. 20. At ae in the house 
of his son-in-law C. Simpson, esq. 
aged 73, Robert Harvey, esq. formerly of 
London. 

Aug. 27. At Liverpool, Isabella, wife 
of Mr. James Westley, comedian; also, 
on the 20th, aged 65, Mr. W. Westley, 
father of Mr. James Westley, 40 years a 
respectable householder in Park-street, 
Islington. . 

Sept. 15, In his 25th year, John Mer- 
riman, esq. Surgeon to the Dispensary at 
Lancaster, fourth son of Thomas Merri- 
man, esq. of Marlborough. 

Lancotn.—4ug. 10. Aged 2, Francis 
Norman, younger son of Major Edward 
Brackenbury, of Skendleby. 

Aug. 26. Aged 90, Jonathan Dent, 
esq. of Winterton. His father was a re- 
spectable farmer, and left considerable 

roperty, but nearly the whole of it was 
ost through the failure of a bank. The 
son had consequently to begin the world 
again; and after a persevering struggle of 
70 years, he amassed, as is supposed, the 
immense sum of half'a million of money. 
By his death the principal part of it will 
fall to a nephew, Joseph ‘Ticket, esq. 
late of Mattersea, Notts, who has taken 
thename of Dent. A description of Mr. 
Dent’s parsimonious and eccentric habits 
would equal those of old Elwes. 

Lately. At Liverpool, on his way to 


the Isle of Man, where he was going for 
the benefit of his health, aged 68, Robert 
Wood, gent. of Uttoxeter, senior Lieute- 
nant of the Uttoxeter and Blithefield troop 
of Staffordshire. Yeomanry Cavalry, in 
which troop he had been an active and 
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‘zealous officer from the period of its for- 
mation. 

Mippiesex.—Sept. 1. ' Thomas Ebe- 
nezer, elder son of Dr. Beasley, of Ux- 
bridge, having survived his younger brother 
about three weeks. ’ 

Sept.5. At Hounslow, F. Waymiouth, 
esq. 

Sept. 11. At Stanmore, Mrs. Ann 
Debary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. P. 
Debary, of Hurstborn Tarrants, Hants. 

Sept. 12. At Twickenham, Anne 
Emily, enly dau. of the late Henry Jef- 
freys, esq. of Arlington-st. 

Sept. ts At Sudbury, Frances, wife 
of John Brown, esq. of Sudbury-hill 
House, Harrow, and Upper wee Ty 
Portman-sq., and dau. of the late P. M. 
Van Golden, esq., of Upper Norton-st. 

Monmoutu.—Sept.13. At Chepstow, 
Amelia, widow of Charles James Swann, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Allen Field- 
ing, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 

Norroik.—4ug. 9. At Norwich, 
aged 83 years, Samuel Parkinson, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Great Yarmouth, having 
landed the previous day from the Earl of 
Wemyss Leith smack, Barbara, widow 
of Dempster Guthrie, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service. 

4ug. 25. At Saxthorpe, aged 63, 
‘Henry Davey, esq., retired Comm. R.N. 

Aug. 26. At North Walsham, aged 
85, Mary, widow of the Rev. Joseph 
Hepworth. 

Aug. 30. At Hockham Hall, Louisa 
Katherine, wife of Henry Dover, esq., 
eldest dau. of H. S. Partridge, esq. 

Norts.—4ug. 24. Atherson-in-law’s, 
Mr. James Norman, of Avesham, near 
‘Newark, aged 80, Sophia, widow of Mr. 
Edward Cochrane, of Novar, Rosshire, 
dau. of the late James Ewart, esq. of 
Edinburgh and Stockbridge, and cousin 
to the late Sir W. Lockart, Bart. 

Oxon.—dug. 25. At Blount’s Court, 
aged 33, the Right Hon. Charles Viscount 
Dungarvon, eldest son of the Earl of 
Cork and Orrery, a Deputy’ Lieut. for 
Oxfordshire. He assumed that title on 
the death of his eldest. brother, Jan. 1, 
1826. He married March 10, 1828, Lady 
Katherine St. Lawrance, sister to the 
Earl of Howth, by whom he has left five 
children. 

Aug. 31. At Stonor, aged 71, Cathe- 
rine, widow of T. Stonor, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Hammonds, aged 69, John 
Dodd, esq. 

Sept. 11. Aged 72, Thos. Toovey, 
esq. of Newnham Murren. 

Somerset.—July 15. At Bath, Mrs. 
M. A. Norris, only surviving dau, of the 


late Wm. Norris, esq. of Nonsuch-house, 
Wilts. 


July 25. At Angersleigh, near Taun- 
ton, aged 64, Charlotte-Christiana, wife 
of the Rev. John Gale, Rector. . 

July 26. At Firwood-house, Clevedon, 
aged 20, Charlotte-Jane, eldest dau, of 
the Rev. Archdeacon Moysey. 

July 31. At Rolston, Banwell, in his 
63d year, Mr. George Bennett, solicitor. 
He was an old correspondent of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, from the timé when 
he communicated the view of the town of 
Axbridge, in vol. xxv. p. 201. 

Aug.4, At Bath, Lieut.-Col. St. John 
Heard, E. I. C’s. service. 

Aug. 9. At Yeovil, aged 74, Peter 
Daniell, esq. ore of the oldest inhabitants. 

Aug. 13. Mary-Isabella, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.- Col. Rind, of Bath. 

Aug. 22. At Bath, Eliza-Paris, wife 
‘of Chas. Kyd Bishop, esq., and youngest 
dau. of T. Barker, both of Barbadoes. 

Aug. 26. At her mother’s, at Frome, 
“Elizabeth, widow of Sir R. H. P. Laugh- 
‘arne Phillipps, Bart. eldest dau. of the 
late James Frampton, esq. of Frome. 

At Bristol, Maria, wife of Alfred 
‘Ricketts, esq. 

Sept. 1. Harriet, wife of John Walter 
‘Lewis, esq. of Foxdown, 5th dau. of the 
Rev. J. Dampier, Rector of Codford St. 
Peter, Wilts. 

Sept. 3. Aged 74, David Monro, esq. 
of Bath, and late of Quebec. 

SurroLtk.—Feb. 2. At Pettistree, En- 
sign Hammont, h. p. 28th foot. 

March 24. At eigh, aged 94, Mrs. 
Ann Whishaw. She was in the full pos- 
session of her faculties till the last mo- 
ment. Her death was accelerated by an 
accident which occurred shortly before. 
Her mild and amiable disposition caused 
her to be much respected by those who 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 
Mrs. Whishaw was the last survivor of 
the Subscribers’ nominees in the 5th class 
of the Government Tontine Annuity of 
the year 1789. 

dug. 9. At ia! aged 40, Lieut. 
Abraham Docking, R.N. 

Aug. 18. At Sudbury, aged 67, Wm. 
“Adams, esq. an eminent brewer and 
maltster at Sudbury. He was sojourning 
at Cromer, about 70 miles from home, 
when, on the close of the first day’s poll 
at the recent Sudbury election, the num- 
bers being very near, two persons went 
for him. He was called out of bed, taken 
to Sudbury in great haste, and gave his 
vote about an hour before the close of the 
poll. The excitement brought on by 
these events in a short time produced de- 
lirium, in which distressing state he re- 
mained, until his sufferings were termi- 
nated by death. 

Aug. 20. At Herts Hall, Saxmund- 
ham, Jane, widow of the late Charlcs 
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Long, esq. and sister to Lord Farnbo- 
pin She was the second daughter of 
‘Beeston Long, of Carshalton, esq. and 
was married to her cousin-german in 1782, 

Surrry.— May 26. At Epsom, Major 
Crotty, oP 39th foot. 

. dug. At the Parsonage, Bletch- 
ingley, Frances, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Jarvis Kenrick. 

’ Sept. 2. At East Sheen, aged 71, Mrs. 
Ann Popejoy Higgins. 

Sept. 12. At Brixton-hill, in her 83d 
year, Mrs. Lucy Burrough. 

Sept.13. At the parsonage, Chipstead, 
in his 20th year, iel, second son of 
We, Rev. Peter gays - ie 
__ Sussex.—dug. 10. At Rye, 
‘Hannah, widow of Robert ‘othe oy esq. 
an Ordnance Barrack-master. 

Aug. 24, At Brighton, 16, Mio 
Fanny, sient Oe, of Myo Crueby 
Gore, esq. of Porkington, re. 

_ dug. 30. At Ticehurst, aged 17, Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the Rev. R. 
Wetherell 


Sept.2. At Brighton, in her 18th year, 
tharlotte, eldest dau. of Richard Win. 
stanley, esq. of Mecklenburgh-square. 

#. 18. At Brighton, Charles-Au- 
gustine Busby, esq. architect and civil 
engineer, son of Dr. Busby, the transla- 
tor of Lucretius. Many of the most 

ificent parts of modern Brighton 
will remaln the monuments of his ta- 
lents. 

Waawicx.—dug. 14. Anne, wife of 
‘John Hitchcocks, esq.,of Whichford. 

WESTMORELAND. — August 19. At 
Grimeshill, aged 52, William Moore, esq. 
surgeon, of Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

Witts.—4ug. 2. At Latton, in her 
80th year, Eleanor Catherine, relict of 
the Rev. James Barton, Rector of Ald- 
ingham, Lanc. ‘ 

dug. 16. Sophia, wife of the Rev. 

Hugh Stephens, of St. Nicholas, Sarum, 
5th daughter and coheiress of John Cripps, 
esq., of Upton House, Glouc. 
‘Aug. 22.. Aged 22, Georgiana Jane, 
wife of J. B. Phillipson, esq., of Sal- 
thorpe-lodge, and only child of J. Tur- 
ner, esq., of Great Ormond-st. 

WorcestEr.—Sept. 17. At Perdes- 
well Cottage, near Worcester, Mr. Wm. 
Raphael Eginton, the eminent painter 
on glass, whose numerous works through- 
out the country are proofs of his superior 
excellence in that art. 

Yorx.—dug. 10. At Park House, 
in his 50th year, James Porter, esq., pro- 
prietor of extensive coal works at Barnsley. 
_ Aug. 26. At Hedon, inher 75th year, 
Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Champney, 
esq. of Nutills. 

dug. 30. Lieut. Hill, R.N. of Dry- 
pool, leaving a widow and ten children. 


Osiruary. 


[Oct. 


Sept.7. At Thorp Arch, aged 8l, 
George Vincent, esq. formerly a Captain 
in the 9th foot, one of the few i 
officers who had served under Gen. Bur- 
goyne, in America. 
eo 63, Lieut. Wm. Crow, R.N. of 

Asroav.—March 29. At the Cape of 
Good , on his return from ia, 

60, Wm. Howard Peach, esq. late 
of Cuttack, Bengal. 

Lately. At Shamoga, Lieut. James R. 
Grose, 24th N. I. poet son of the late 
J. Grose, esq. of Bath. ’ 

Lost in the Lady Muanro.— tain 
Aiken, his wife, child, and brother; Mrs, 
Mountfort and Miss Hazlewood, from 
Madras; Mrs. Captain Brown and four 
children, H. M. 57th regiment; Capt. 
and Mrs. Lardner, and three children, 
5th Madras Inf.; Capt. and Mrs. James 
Knox, 6th Madras cavalry; Lieut. and 
Mrs. Farmer and child, H. M. 39th 
regiment; Lieut. Aderd, H, M. 39th 

iment; Lieut. Clarke and two bo 

- M. 42d regiment; Mr. Lowne, Mrs. 
Monteith, Mr. Fisher, of Sydney ; 
nine European convicts, four Euro; 
servants, nine native servants, and 24. 

Tat hapear url f Lacken, aged 

Mi . At the o en, 
ten p me Ha Leopold - Louis - Philippe- 
Victor-Ernest, Prince Royal of the 
Cg His body was interred on the 
_ in the church of St. Gudule, Brus.. 

At Rotterdam, James Young, esq. 
merchant, formerly of Aberdeen, and at 
one time chief magistrate of that city. _ 

At Montpellier, General O’Donnel,. 
Count d’ Abisbal. 

May 20. At Paris, James Hardie, esqy. 
of the Bengal medical establishment. _ 

May 21. At Dresden, aged 16, Charles. 
Walker Ellice, son of the Rev. James- 
MlMay Sl.” At Naples; Eyre Coo 

May 31. At Naples, te, esq. 
of West Park, Hants. * i 

June 15, At Hamburgh, aged 76, Lydia 
widow of John Prescott, esq. of St. Pe- 
tersburgh. 

June 21. Aged 64, Sir Daniel Bayle 
for upwards of 20 years Consul-gene 
in Russia, and Agent to the Russia Com- 
pany at St. Petersburgh. He was the 
eldest son of Thomas Butterworth Bay- 
ley, esq. of Hope Hall, near Man- 
chester. 

June 26. Mr. May, editor of the 
Journal des Chevaux et Chasses, shot dead 
in a duel at Meudon. 

June 27. At Paris, the Viscountess 


de la Rochefoucauld, daughter of the late 
Duke Mathieu de Montmorency. 

July 2. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
John Button Butler, esq. Commissary- 
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a and formerly a Member of his 
jesty’s Council. 

July 19. At St. Petersburgh, aged 
80, Matthew Anderson, esq. who had 
resided 60 in that city, and was 
highly er in Russian society. 


medio dau. of John Crowther, of Bow, 
co. Middx. esq. was married to Sir James 
Winter Lake, the 3d Bart. and was left 
his widow Apr.24, 1807, having had issue 
Sir James, the late Baronet (who died in 
1832), five other sons, and five daughters. 

Aug. 17. At Montvilliers, near Havre, 


aged G7 67, the Rie on of C.S. Lefevre, esq. 


: Lately Nea ilestana meee where 
e gone for the purpose 0 ecting 
objects of Natural History, Mr. W. B. 
Dunn, of Hull, animal-preserver. 
Near Gisors, Madame Barbé 

the daughter of Mr. T. Moore, Governor 
and President of the American State-of 
Pennsylvania. She was married to M. 
Barbé Marbois in 1784 In August 
1797, on learning the decree of banish- 
ment pronounced against her husband, 
she resolved to accompany him, and hur- 
ried to Blois, but was not allowed to par- 
ticipate in his misfortunes. 





BILL OF ee Aug. 20 to Sept. 26, 1834, 


Females 1268 
Whereof have died stillborn and under 


— ey 8 as | Ma les «198 totes § 5 and 10 
E 


2and 5 184|50 and 60 251 
25 | 60 and 70 243 
po 70 and 80 169 


and 
& 730 and 40 249] 90 and 100 9 
40 and 50 261 


10 and 20 
20 30 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated to Sept. 24. 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s dij s do} s d. 
3% 8137 6 142 5 





PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Sept. 22 


TWO YeATS O]d......seecserseeeeeeereeee eoeeee- G15 
Wheat. rp Oats. 
& . s. d, & 
46 10 | 28 11 
pos Bap. sane eee © 51. 12s. 
Sussex... .....c000000e-0l Os. to Ol. Os. 
Essex ......++ pédacodsed 02. Os. to Ol. 


Farnham (fine) .......82 Os. to 107, 10s. 





Farnham (seconds) 02 0% to OL Os. 
Kent Pockets...... 4i. 15s. to 91. 9s. 
Sussex..... ....0... 44 48. to 61. Os. 
Essex...... at Sem eve 44. 108, to Sl. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 25, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 10. to 41. 15s,—Straw, 17. 14s. to 17, 16s.— Clover, 47. Os. to 57. 10s, 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 





Beef........ ssereceeeceeed8e Od. to 4s, Od. » Lamb ........0..00.seeees 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton.......ccececeees 2s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 22: 

Veal. ...0060:0 00 cscsses 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. Beasts ..........2. 2,926 Calves 150 
Pork........secseeeeseees8s 8d. to 3s. 10d. Sheep & Lambs 18,970 Pigs 750 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 22, 

Walls Ends, from 16s. Od. to 22s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 9d. to 19s. 64. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. - 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 

CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmi 





Ellesmere and Chester, 00.——Grand- J 


Canal, 2424. unction, 
245.—— Kennet and ” Avon, 214.—— Leeds and Live: cereal, 520.—Regent’s, 17%. 


—Rochdale, 124.——London Dock Stock, 55. 


Katharine’s, -67.—— West 


India, 99.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 198.——Grand Junction 4 
Works, 58.—— West Middlesex, 80.——Globe pone 149§.—— Guardian, 

—— Hope, 6.——Chartered Gas Light, 493,—-Im 
364.——Independent Gas, 46.—— United Gen 
pany, 43.——Reversionary Interest, 130. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 


, 444.—— Canada Land Com- 


















































































































































































































































New South Sea Annuities, August 28, 883. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From August 26, to September 25, 1834, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s T therm. 
salt 3 sq ge : (33 
be é 5 3 32 : Weather, || 25 SE s Ee : Weather. 
Aaios| 7 87] 3 Aalos| = S| 3 
Aug) ° | ° | ° iin. pts Sep.} ° | ° | ° fin. pts.| 
26 | 58 | 64 | 51 |29, 70 |\cloudy, rain|} 11 | 59 | 66 | 56 ||29, 76 do 
27 | 56 | 65 | 54] , 74 ldo. 12 | 57 | 68 | 55 ||30, Lo cloudy, fair 
28 | 58 | 63 | 60] , 88 |ido. rain 13 | 56 | 64 | 50 » 40 fair 
29 | 63 | 68 | 62) , 70 |ido.. 14 | 57 | 65 | 53 » 48 do. 
30 | 62 | 69 | 58 | , 60 |ido. showers || 15 | 57 | 67 | 53 || , 30 |do. 
31 | 62 | 67 | 58 | , 70 |ifair, do. 16 | 58 | 70 | 61 |/30, 00 do. 
8.1 | 63 | 65 | 58 > 90 cloudy, do. 17 | 71 | 77 | 65 |/30, 00 do. 
2) 60; 68| 56] , 98 /ifair 18 | 65 | 72 | 64 » 16 |do. cloudy 
3 | 60 | 69 | 54 /30, 10 |ido. 19 | 63 | 75 | 65 » 20 jdo. do. 
4 | 67 | 75) 69] , Ol /ido. 20 | 65 | 75 | 61 » 30 |do. do. 
5{ 67 | 73 | 57 |29, 87 |\cloudy 21 | 59 | 68 | 61 » 25 |do. do. 
6 | 62 | 68 | 54 |30, 00 |ido. fair 22 | 61 | 68 | 54 » 20 ''do. do. 
7| 56) 68] 56] , 10 |ido. do. 23 | 54°) 61 | 54 » 20 ido, do. 
8| 57 | 67 | 55 29, 60 showers 24 | 56 | 64 | 50 920 do, do. 
9| 59 | 66 | 54] , 40 /ifair do. 25 | 58 | 66! 56 » 15 |do. 
10 | 58 | 65 | 591 , 80 \lshowers 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 27, to September 24,'1834, both inclusive. 
4 3 
o re 3 3 {2 
Mais ju (eile & lus ' . & 
s ie 5 . 5 x ro) S| & . ° Sag 
. 2/98 |S3 Pa oF b., Os|PELEd! 8 15 S|Ex. Bills, 
El“ | se | os |SS28/2% [pS eles] = [Fa] 21 
ee ceed be] oe GAS 
</ RQ jo mo is is Oo ie 4 
27/222 |90% §/89% 4] 983| 999197Z ° | 99 | 17H! 15 pm. ‘| 40 38 pm. 
28|2213'904 90|90 894| 993| 984|98 74] 17 1416 pm.|\——| 39 35 pm. 
221 893 7/89 41 994| 973197 | 983] 179|2554|1214 pm..——| 34 36 pm. 
30/220 |893904'89g g——| 9841973 4 179|2553|14 13pm.|——| 35 37 pm. 
1/220 |90 2/894 4 98g/97$ | 174/256 |13 16 pm..——|_ 37 35 pm. 
1 |90§ 189g | 984) 9841973 8] 99 | — 1517 pm.|——| 37 35 pm. 
— 90g 4/90 4/ 99§| 98zi98 3 994) 1715 pm.|1003| 35 37 pm. 
4 904893| 994) 99 [98g 8|——|——|2564|17 15 pm..——_ 36 32 pm. 
—/|——-/90__ 3 - ——|98 § 993—/256 [1512 pm.|/—— 33 31 pm. 
6 903 90|\— 98% 3) 994 1213pm.|——} 32 33 pm. 
8 90% 984 $| 994;——|2563)12 14pm.;—— 32 33 pm. 
j 9 90% 98% 3 2563/1412 pm.|——| 32 33 pm. 
10 905 3 98§ 9| 99% 33 32 pm. 
11 904 4! 994 8 257 |1315pm.\——}.32 33 pm. 
) 12 904 99 8 1516pm.|——} 33 34 pm. 
; 13 904 983 258 |1416pm.|——| 40pm. 
j ] 90% 3 98% 3/— 1517pm.|—— 41-43 pm. 
} 1 9% 4 98% 2583} 15pm. |——} 43 41 pm. 
17— 905 \— 994 8; 43 41 pm. 
i 19—_—___—_905_ 4 __|_lo94, 93 17 15pm|—| 42 41 pm. 
i 19 ____———|904 i 99 8% 17pm. |——| 41 42 pm. 
i 20.—_—_—_———|904 99 8% 2624/17 15pm.|—| 41 43 pm. 
22 904 3 994 8% 7 43 45 pm. 
1 23—___——|905 99 87|——|——|263 {18 16 pm.|—-| 43 44 pm. 
2490 98g 9|—|__12634/16 17pm.| | 43 44. pm, 








J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, GoopLuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








